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Every Married Couple 


and all who contemplate marriage 


Should Own 


this complete informative book 


“The Science ofaNew Life” 
By JOHN COWAN, M.D. 


Endorsed and recommended by 
foremost medical and religious 
critics. Unfolds the secrets of 
married happiness, so often re- 
vealed too late! We can give 
only a few of the 29 chapter 
subjects here as this book is not 
meant for children. 
Marriage and Its Advantages. aoe 
Law of Choice, ve 
Analyzed. Qualities One Should Avoid in 
Choosing. Anatomy of Reproduction. 
i Conti Children 








Special Offer 
The regular price is 
$3.00. In order to in- 
troduce this work into h 
as many neighborhoods Which to Marry. 


as possible we will send 
one copy of our special 2 
$2.00 edition to any Genius. Conception. Pre 





nancy. Con- 

reader of this Maga- | finement. TWILIGHT SLEEP. Nursing. 

C al ! os ar ! Shoes ! zine, postpaid upon How a Happy Married Life is Secured. 
0 ug receipt of $2.00. Descriptive circular giving full and com- 


plete table of contents mailed FREE. 


J. S. OGILVIE PUBLISHING CO. 
57-I Rose Street New York City 


“ANARCHY ano LAW” 


A Sermon by 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE 


Reprinted for gratuitous distiibution 
Address MISS L. FREEMAN CLARKE 


5 Brimmer Street, Boston, Mass. ‘ 
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= The little matter ot 25 Cts. in stamps or coin wilt 
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Fair keeps intact its keen, tolerant, amused view- Z| Seren ae ae es 

point .... Vanity Fair maintains its cheerful : ou 


= this is your means. If] dike sitting in_the inner 
outlook on Life, Art, and Letters,—its light, sure 




























you want a paper in your} council with those who 
e om the home which is sin-] mold the world’s destiny. 
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e e =] s 9 taining, wholesome, the Pathfinder is yours. 

—— = If you would appreciate a paper which puts 

touch of farce—its direct appeal to men and women : Nations If you would appreciatea paper which puts 
1S¢c to show that you might like such a 

paper, and we will send the Pathfinder on 


of leisure, intellect, and sympathetic appreciation. 


= C it probation 13 weeks. The 15c does not repay 
= a I a us, but we are g!ad to invest in new friends. 
In the Darkest Hour— | | eI rs rc 
-. ‘ . a 
Vanity Fair sails along on If a new motor comes out er 
the crest of every new move- with a diamond-studded cam- ~ 


ment in Life, Art, and Letters. shaft, Vanity Fair refers carelessly 
to the luxurious new cars. 








If a painter soars up from the 
—- chiaroscuro of Greenwich Vil- Whenaoneact play composed 
i lage with something called — chiefly of long, tense silences, 
_ ‘*Three Black Orchids on a __ interspersed with sudden mur- 
e Nude Ferryboat’? Vanity Fair ders, appears, Vanity Fair will 





knows all—or at leastenough— __ tell you what it means—if any- | 
about it. thing. : 





: 
= 
i Not even the most carefully constructed human being 
i can know every phase of this whirling world. Vanity 
Fair eliminates for you the mediocre, the gross, and the 
dull. The result is a brilliant resumé of the month’s 


interesting happenings, which happen more frequently 
than you think. 


Five Issues of Vanity Fair for $1 
Six, if you mail the coupon now 


For less than your weekly cigarette budget—for less than 
the cost of a minute steak—for one dollar—Vanity Fair 
will come to you through half a year. 


Pn ae) 


Are You Going 
to Build? 


Whether you are planning a House, Bun- 
galow or Cottage, some practical ideas and 
information may be a real help to you. 
“BUILDING AGE” each month publishes plans 
that may prove to be just what you want. It also 
tells about materials and fixtures and answers 
questions about building contracts. 


Building Age | 


is constantly showing how to build better homes at 

the lowest possible cost. 

One Idea gained from it may be worth to youin 

satisfaction the price of a hundred subscriptions. 
Send $2.00 for a year’s subscription and we 
will mail at once two extra copies of current 
issues—14 copies in all. 


BUILDING AGE 





That dollar will get you direct action. Sign the coupon. 
Stick it in an envelope. Your first number will find you 
at once. And what’s a dollar, anyway? 
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VANITY FAIR, 19 West 44th Street, New York City 


I am going to see for myself if you are as good as you think you are. Here’s my dollar. 
Send along your next FIVE issues—SIX, if this gets to you in time (OR) I'l! remit one 












dollar on receipt of your bill. (Canadian $1.25. ) 243 West 39th St. New York City 
BUILDING AGE 


My detec ticissdvadincdedysehobadscssansel PI wices cUscilos dvennetadpade dt atetnaccitta 2 243, West 39th St., New York City 
Enclosed is $2.00 for which enter my subscription for BUILDING 
— AGE, as per your offer. (Canadian Postage, 50c; Foreign Postage, 

$1.00 extra.) 


Illustrations Copyright Vanity Fair Lit. Dig. 1-10-20 = 
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THE 


The Complete Writings of 


BRANN, the ICONOCLAST 


The Man Who Made the 
World Blush For Shame 


Those who knew Brann, the Iconoclast—those tens of thousands 
who read his writings in the dim past—will hail this announcement 
with unbounded enthusiasm. For to them Brann needs no introduction. 
No one who has ever read a single paragraph of Brann’s will ever forge t 
his wizardy of words, his unflinching courage, his magic of expression. 
Heretofore only two small volumes of Brann’s writings were available. 
Thousands clamored for them—and then wrote _ publishers for more. 
Alas, che balance of Brann’s writings seemed lost. But recently the 
entire recorded writings of Brann, the Iconoclast, were uncovered in 
his old home at Waco, Texas. And now they > been placed in 
12 handsome volumes—3800 pages. Brann lives again! His flaming 
spirit will again startle the world! 


The Wizard of Words 


Brann was an Iconoclast—a constructive 
Iconoclast. He was a builder of homes—a 
builder of purity and righteousness. He 
fought and died for religion and truth and 
justice. Whatever seemed wrong to him he 
attacked. Whatever he thought would hurt 
the public interest he battered down. And 
his weapon was—words. With a_ boldness 
that outraged convention—with a_ simple, 
homely logic that struck terror into the hearts 
of frauds and fakes, Brann hurled his weapons 
—words. Elbert Hubbard said, “ Brann 
took the Eng ish language by the tail and 
snapped its head off for his, own delectation 
and the joy of the onlooker 


Reverently Loved and BRANN 
Fiercely Hated The Iconoclast 


While fiercely hated by those he attacked, Brann was reverently 
loved by a million plain people. Thousands journeyed to his grave, 
in a driving rain, to pay him a last tribute. And at night still others 
came to his grave and defiled his tombstone with bullets. What was 
his strange power that drew thousands upon thousands to him—yet 
made mortal enemies of others? 


A Different, Startling Literature! 


Whatever your religion—whatever your ideas or ee eats ver 
your position in life—you must know Brann, the Iconocla is 
writings are as different from others as pepper is different fro sugar. 
If you are a Lawyer or Minister, Business Man or Writer, Public Spez 
or Banker—if you are a lover of good literature—if you want to improve 
your talking and w riting ability—if you want something the at will make 
you think deeply and sincerely—you must read Brann, “An Intellec- 
tual Cocktail”’ was the term early given to his writings. 





























SEND NO MONEY! 


For the first time, the complete writings of Brann, the Iconoclast, are now published. And you may have 
the entire set of 12 handsome volumes—3800 pages—for free examination in your own home. Read the 
volumes for five days—then retvrn them if you are not more pleased than you expected to be. If you 3 





A HINT OF BRANN 


Imagine having 3800 pages of thoughts and 
writings from the pen of Brann! Mail 
the coupon now and examine the set. 


THE TEST OF A MAN 


“The place to take the true measure of a man is not the forum 
or the field, not the market place or the amen-corner,. but 
at his own “fireside. There he lays aside his mask and you 
may judge whether he’s imp or angel, king or cur, hero or 
humbug. I care not what the world says of him, whether it 
crown him with bays or pelt him with bad eggs; i care never 
a copper what his reputation or religion may be; if his babes 
dread his home-coming and his better half swallows her heart 
every time she has to ask him for a five dollar bill, he’s a fraud 
of the first water, even though he prays night and morn till 
he’s black in the face, and howls hallilujah till he shakes the 
eternal hills. But if his children rush to the front gate to 
greet him, and love’s own sunshine illumines the face of his 
wife when she hears his footfall, you may take it for granted 
that he’s true gold, for his home’s a heaven and the humbug 
never gets that near the great white Throne of God. I can 
forgive much in that fellow mortal who would rather make men 
swear than women weep; who would rather have the hate of 
the whole he-world than the contempt of his wife—-who would 
rather call, anger to the eyes of a King than fear to the face 
of a chi 

















12 MASSIVE VOLUMES 


In these 12 beautiful volumes the fiery genius of Brann, the Iconoclast, lives again. Our printers 
tell us that not in years have they produced a set of books so handsome. They are altogether 
a fitting perpetuation of so unusual a writer as Brann Each volume contains 320 pa , making 
a total of over )0 pages in the set. Printed in clear, readable type on Bangalore wove antique 
finish paper. Size of page 5% by inches. The volumes are gold topped, silk banded, uni- 
formly bound in rich, green Flaenweave cloth, backs illuminated in gold stamp. 


ALL THE FIRE AND MAGIC OF BRANN’S PEN 


Never before have you had such a treat in store for you. Unless we are mistaken in the en- 
thusiasm of thousands who have written and spoken to. us, we believe you will t ichly rewarded 
for having read Brann’s wiitings. To improve your English—to be entertained—to start your 
brain thinking fast—to be thrilled—you will want to pick up a volume of Brann in every spare 
moment. 


A FEW OF THE THOUSANDS OF CHAPTER HEADINGS 


The American Middle Man Driven to the Devil The Law of Love 
A Disgrace to Civilization The Seven Vials of Wrath A Prize Idiot of the Earth 






















A Pilgrimage to Perdition 
Mankind’s Mock-Modesty 


Is Civilization a Sham ? Some Cheerful Liars Adam and Eve Typical American Town 
Speaking of Gall From the Gods to the Gutter The Professional Reformer Glory of the New Garter 
A Sacred Leg Show The Children of Poverty Her Beautiful Eyes ining Blood into 


Satan Loosed for a Season Balaam’s Ass The Locomotive Engineer ee — 


Poliphar’s Wife The Woman Thou Gavest Me Fake Journalism The Deadly Parallel 
A Voice from the Grave Evolution or Revolution Rainbow Chasers Thou Shalt Not 
The Mouth of Hell The Cat A Social Swim The Old Maids Auction 
















decide to keep them, as you surely will, send only $1, then 
$2 a month for a few months. 


A MILLION PEOPLE WILL REJOICE 
BECAUSE OF THIS OFFER! 


This free examination offer was first made to a few people who had a 
read some of Brann's writings. And they said, ‘“‘Wedo not need any free COUPON 
examination—we KNOW we want EVERY THING Brann wrote.” 

But whether or not you are familiar with Brann’s writings, this 
free examination offer is open to anyone who is responsible. We £ The BRANN PUBLISHERS 


believe a million people will rejoice that this offer was made. Inc 


THE PRICE MUST GO UP! & Dent 11, 130 Eas 25h Street 
ew Tork City 


The first edition is limited. And the price was based 
on figures received before the recent printers’ strike in 
New York. Even before the edition was off the Re 


4 
@ FREE 


Gentlemen: — Send me the 12 volumes of 


we were notified that the printer’s price would be 33°‘ Brann (Complete) prepaid. I will feither 
more than the original estimate. But in spite a return the books in 5 days after I receive 
this the first edition will be sold ac the low price first = . . “4 setieaes 
made. The next edition must, of course, cost more. them or wil send you = — dey at ot 

If you are interested in reading the works of $1, and then $2 a month until the_special intro- 
the most unique character in American liter- ductory price of $23 is paid. 


ature, mail the coupon ~ das Send no 
money — examine the set —pay on 
easy terms if pleased. W ieite NOW 


The Brann Publishers, Inc. o ee oc 0.200 000 0ebee sede de boned e6enneeeeenenses eese 
Dept.11 130 East 25th Street City. 
New York City y 4 Occupation 
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Anything You Want 


To Know 


About Any Subject Under the 
Sun Is. Almost Sure to Be 
Explained in This 









Vagal New 
Standard 
Dictionary 


Over 3,000 Large Quarto Pages— 
Over 60 Full-Page Illustrations—More 
Than 7,000 Text Illustrations—450,000 
Vocabulary Terms, thousands more than, any 
other dictionary—380 Editors and Specialists— 
533 Readers for Quotations — 32,000 Illustrative 

Quotations—28,500 Svncaiy ms and Anto- 
nyms—Key. to Pronunciations 
on Every Page—6s,coo Proper 
Names—One Vocabulary Order— 
Latest Census Statistics. 





Setting a 20th 
Century Standard 


To the man or woman who values in- 
formation—who uses it, imparts it, wants 
to acquire it—to the man or woman who 
wants the latest, most authoritative informa- 
tion on all subjects in the most readily accessible 
form—this great work is absolutely indispensable. 
The efficiency of business, the directed self-education 
of the school, the instructive training of the 
home, all will be imme asurably helped 
by this work, all will find their 
principles embodied in it. 



















Instant, Correct Information 


In these days of intense special- 
ization in one particular branch of 
a subject or art, it is often imprac- 
ticable for a man to master much more 
than his own profession or business. But 
no man wants to be in ignorance regarding 
any of the other great branches of human 
knowledge, and here, in this modern com- 
pendium, you may have the world’s knowl- 
edge concentrated in a single volume. You 
may know in an instant—and know 
authoritatively —the exact “what, when 
and why” of any query which may arise in 
your business, professional or social life. 
You need it, your home needs it—your 
family, especially the children, will always 
benefit by its use. 


The World’s Greatest 


Reference Book 


it is the world’s greatest reference 
work. No book on earth contains 
so much knowledge compressed and 
ready for instant use—all in one 
plain alphabetical order, ready to answer 
your little child’s simple question or your 
own perf lexing and intricate one. One man 
can hardly even conceive the vastness of 
its contents, no ten men could ever master 
its sum total of knowledge. No subject of 
human interest is excluded from its scope 
—Literature, Art, Music, Electricity, 
Medicine, Law, Manufacturing, Gram- 
mar, Advertising, Shipbuilding, War, 
Peace, Politics, Religion, Statesmanship, 
Baseball, Automobiling, Engineering, 
Architecture, Science, Mathematics, Speech, 
Philosophy—anything—everything you can think 
of is included in its range. No one can ever know it all, 
but one can have it all at his elbow for instant use in this re- 
It has cost over $1,450,009 to produce it—you 





Leaders In American Life 


Praise It Highly 
The STANDARD DICTIONARY has 


received the unqualified endorsement of markable book. a : 
may have it now for only a few dollars. 


hundreds of leaders of thought and action all over the 
globe. Thousands of the nation’s leading men have BRggeS te) ioe, 
already exprest their highest respect and admiration RUUB) irda | It Will Make Children Bright 


for this wonderful book. Among hundreds who praise and Homes Happy 
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it and . : us 7 1 Cz ills ar- | Covers the Fol'owing Subjects J - : | 
dinal A comme ve ag — | one A: i and Many More Besides Besides its exact scientific record of fundamental truths in various 
inal Gibbons, Hudson Maxim, brander Matthews, | gericuiture | Literature branches of knowledge, this surprizing volume will elicit the wonder 
U. S. Commissioner of Education P. P. Claxton, W. H. Anse | Buthemsaties and es eseomger of your children and os ge! for its pictures and 
P. Fa arkes Cadmz Sacer ; Mc- Authropology | Medicine explanations of the marvels of the land, the sea, the sky, and 
Cutch nn a Ma aged C a Ge + 8 od H pe nr ca Milltariom of man's handiwork as witnessed in the world's progress. If your 
utcheon orge e, John anamaker, ert Ih. | qrchitecture | Motor Boating | Children could get the habit of referring to this volume, they would 
Gar > ack London, ‘Samuel Gom 2ers, Archbisho 5) Art Motoring reach maturity liberally grounded in the world’s knowledge. It is the 
I ’ ; 4 7 
Ireland. and many others Astronomy wesle : world’s greatest book of reference for the home, the office, the school. 
= viation Naval anc 
Tasehall Nautical 
Bibliology Terms s 
Unrivalled In lts Excellence dei ok saan lt Is Highly Commended By All 
John W. her, F i el : ‘ notes Cte Snail ig Champ Cnt, atin he Speaker, ome, A Spaae: _ 
ohn Wanamaker, Famous Merchant:—‘ Artistic, complete, and | Ceramics | Pedagogy tis in daily use. It certainly is a wonderful boo 
of unrivalled excellence.” oe a hee ed Samuel Gompers, President American Federation of Labor:—'‘It is 
United States C. i of Education Philander P. Claxton:— | Commerce | Photography | Certainly a most complete, valuable and handsome piece of work. 
=o Be Phe can not fail to be a distinct contribution to | Decoration Phrenology It will be of great value to me in my of<ce.” 
BENEA SCHOATSLD. oe Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, Creator of ‘‘Sherlock Holmes”’:—‘1 once 
Prof. George W. Kirchwey, Kent Professor of Law at Columbia | piectricity Poetry amused myself by trying to find words that were not in it, but I 
5 ns a = “4 Peary oa ae ea, It makes all other | Katomology did not succeed.” 
ictionaries look pale and ineffectual beside it z g 
Finanee ilroading 
Football | Socia 
All Bookstores or Use This Coupon |iiRmnioaas 
aud Pras e Various Bindings and Prices 
Geography | Te 
Geology | The 
If a bookstore is not handy, or your Bookseller has not got the Funk & <a pare resin A 7 ‘ a 
pe ly gaged a bo the Publishers on this coupon. Samiah Teres| ‘Union Labor All Styles Listed Here Are Supplied With Patent 
AGN! S . : Histo War Word . ick- i i 
354-360 Fourth Ave., New York City haphrenes Wireless Thumb Notch, Quick ‘nding Index and are shipped 
Genilemen:—Send me. carriage paid, the FUNK & WAGNALLS NEW | Iiization Telegraphy prepaid at the prices quoted. 
STANDARD DICTIONARY bound in —e } racing 
Durable Buckram $14.00 Half Goatskin $20.00 =e wt Binding Price 
Full Sheep Leather $18.00 Full Goatskin $25.00 NR Shi s cextecdeusdstsnevnctte $14.00 
(Cross off editions not wanted) i TN a A Ei 18.00 
Tenclose $........ as payment in full for the volume. Dig. 1-10-20 <_<“ Half Goatskin Leather............ 20.00 
VCs Adeesedcenivashetobedcdevededeierete reves sadduwse dine Full Goatskin Leather............ 25.00 
BODIES. cccccvcsecccesceaeessssssesscsscciscrecsccccccoccese 
“aa ie FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354 Fourth Ave., New York 
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INSULATION 
that keeps the heat where it belongs 


CEMENTS 
that make boiler walls leak-proof 
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The proof that one plus one 
is more than two 


| F every addition to the power output of America’s industries 
called for a corresponding increase in fuel consumption, our 
boasted industrial progress would be a mammoth conceit. 


A plant that can double its output only by doubling its fuel 
consumption adds far less than it should to the general wealth 
or to the bigger interests of those it serves. 


Each year engineering contrib- 
utes new devices, new methods 
and new knowledge that add to 
the great total of all technical 
knowledge and so tends to over- 
come the apparent necessity of 
applying twice the cause to get 
twice the effect. 


Plants no longer need to double 
their coal bill to get twice the 
power. Roughly they less than 
double it and get twice the result, 
or they double the input and get 
better than twice the output— 
not by burning more fuel waste- 
fully, but by cutting fuel losses 
through insulation knowledge and 
materials. 


Johns-Manville Asbestos in its 
wide usage in heat insulation has 
become a great ally to fuel, in 
accomplishing this. Nor does its 
use stop there, for in various com- 


binations with allied materials it 
furthers plant efficiency, in pack- 
ings that prevent leakage and pre- 
vent friction and again in high-heat 
cements so necessary to boiler 
furnace operation. More and more 
as knowledge gains, Asbestos be- 
comes the bodyguard’of fuel through 
products like these: 


Asbestos and 85% magnesia in- 
sulations for steam and hot water 
piping; Aertite Boiler Wall Coating 
for boiler wall exteriors; High 
Temperature (Refractory) Cements 
for boiler settings; Asbestos Sheets 
and Blocks for insulating hot sur- 
faces; Insulating Cements; Mono- 
lithic Boiler Baffle Walls—tight, 
durable, easy to install—prevent 
short-circuiting of hot gases; Sea 
Ring Packing—eliminates unneces- 
sary friction between rod or plunger 
and packing. 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., New York City 


10 Factories—Branches in 63 Large Cities 


For Canada, Canadian Johns-Manville Co., Ltd., Toronto 








OHNS-MANVILLE 


Serves in Conservation 


9 
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WHITE HEAVY DUTY TRUCKS 
with Double Reduction Gear Drive 


White Trucks are Drive reach a new 
noted for economy low level in the cost 
in operation. They of heavy hauling. 
have .always been They surpass all pre- 
designed with that vious accomplish- 
one end in view. ments in the way of 
The 3-3% and 5-ton doing the most 
models with Double work for the 
Reductien Gear least money. 


The fuel saving alone is a big item. 





“p> THE WHITE COMPANY, Cleveland 
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NEW PROBLEMS TO FACE WHEN THE RAILROADS GO BACK 


a TTER BREAKDOWN” of the nation’s transporta- 
tion system, according to the New York Sun, was 


only averted by President Wilson’s ‘“‘courageous, 


” 


decision to return the railroads to their 
thereby bridging 


sagacious, and patriotic 
owners on March 1, instead of January 1, 
them over January and February, the two most unremunerative 
months of the year for common carriers, as well as giving Congress 
time to enact legislation essenttal to the transfer. ‘‘ President 


Wilson has saved the railroads from national wreck for two 


months; Congress must now save them for the months and 
years thereafter,” says The Sun. This move, remarks the 
Birmingham Age Herald, ‘“‘will be another tremendous step 


in getting back on a peace basis, and will be sure to have a 
stabilizing effect on national industry and business in general.” 
“The President’s proclamation,” the St. Star, 
“is a definite answer to the proposal for a two years’ extension 


notes Louis 
of government control and operation, which was recognized as 
a proposition of direct interest to the proponents of the Plumb 
plan,” for “‘to change from government control to government 
ownership was believed to be an easier step than to change from 
privat control to public ownership.” 
New York Globe, ‘‘the end of the hopes for government owner- 
ship which have been nourished in some bosoms.” ‘The 
Plumb plan has suffered a black eye from which it will not soon, 
which 


“Tt means,”’ agrees the 


if ever, recover,’”’ remarks the Minneapolis Tribune, 
rejoices that we are thus to escape ‘“‘class control of the very 
arteries of the nation.”” The Socialist New York Call also sees 
in the release of the railroads ‘‘a direct answer to the railroad 
workers’ plan”’ in the form of ‘‘a good kick’’; and it interprets 
this to mean that ‘“‘the Administration will no longer coddle 
the organized workers.” ‘‘The impossible Plumb plan may 
take its place among the ‘Follies of 1919,’ or be forgotten as the 
year passes into the limbo of time,’”’ remarks the St. Paul Dispatch. 
“The desire for the reestablishment of private management of 
the railroads is well-nigh unanimous with the American people,” 
believes the Rochester Herald; and Washington correspondents 
agree that the only opposition to this move comes from the 
American Federation of Labor and the railroad brotherhoods, a 
few farmers’ organizations, and other friends of the Plumb plan. 

But the return of the railroads will not mean a return to the 
old order, notes the Newark News, “because it would be a 
physical impossibility to put them back even if it were desir- 


able.” As this paper goes on to say: 

“It is not only that there are deficits to be taken care of and 
questions of compensation between the Government and the 
railroad properties to be worked out. The central fact is that 
the entire situation of the nation, economic, financial, and psy- 
chological, has undergone a considerable change since the time 
when a relatively simple order swept the railroads into unified 
operation for the purposes of war.” 


There are credits as well as debits in the Government’s account, 
notes the Rochester Herald, which lists among the credits “the 


economy and enhanced efficiency of union freight terminals in 
large centers, and of alternating instead of precisely duplicated 
passenger-train service by hitherto competing parallel lines.” 
The public, it thinks, will be reluctant to surrender these gains 
But in the 
main, as previous quotations indicate, the press reflects a strong 
When the 


Government took over the railroads as a war-measure, remarks 


which it acquired under government operation. 
revulsion of feeling against government ownership. 
the Syracuse Post-Standard, “‘the proposition of government 


But 


‘the short experience of government operation has been suffi- 


ownership had been steadily gaining favor for years.” 
cient to revise publie opinion.” ‘‘The experiment, while doubt- 
less necessary under war-conditions, has proved a failure, almost 
Ohio 
that government operation has developed a deficit of more than 
$600,000,000. It has had a fair test and has failed, thinks the 
Philadelphia Evening Public Ledger, which adds: 


a disaster,’ says the Columbus State Journal, noting 


*“With supreme control over wages and freight- and passenger- 
rates the General Director of Railroads has accumulated a stag- 
gering deficit. The service given to the public has deteriorated, 
and no one who uses the roads is satisfied. Trains have been 
put on and taken off without apparent regard to the demands 
of the traffic. All this has happened because no one has been 
responsible for earning dividends.” 


And in the Columbus Dispatch, we read similarly: 


‘Patrons were never put to so much inconvenience under 
private ownership as they have suffered since the Government 
took charge of the roads. Freight- and passenger-rates have 
been raised several times and still the roads have lost hundreds 
of millions of dollars which must come out of the pockets of tax- 
payers. Employees in many instances have not shown the con- 
sideration for the traveling public that was shown when the 
roads were privately operated. All things considered, we believe 
that a majority of the people of this country will rejoice that the 
Government has fixt the date upon which it will cease to operate 
the railroads of this country, and that it is only two months 
away.” 

The experience of the last two years, says the Raleigh News 
and Observer, ‘‘has pretty well satisfied this country that we want 
no government ownership.” And this view is echoed by such 
papers as the Boston Herald, Springfield Union, Brooklyn Eagle 
and Citizen, Pittsburg Dispatch, and Oshkosh Northwestern. 

But if the experiment in government operation has robbed the 
people of some of their faith in government ownership it has also 
allayed some of their old hostility toward the railroads, editorial 
“The popular attitude toward the railroads 
Pittsburg Dispatch, 


observers assure us. 
has undergone a change,” declares the 


which goes on to say: 


“‘Much greater consideration will be given to the problems 
of management which the governmental operation also failed to 
solve. If the railroads on their return will center all their 
attention on railroading and avoid the financial scandals and 
operating abuses of bygone years, they will find the public ready 
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to support them in any reasonable demand. The first task will 
be to procure means for the expansion and equipment needed. 
There will be no disposition to hamper this by unduly restrictive 
legislation, but at the same time it will be demanded that public 
interests be protected. The tendency is to be just and even 
generous to the railroads, but to expect efficient and reasonable 
service in return.” 


What the public has learned about the financial problems of 
the railroads ‘‘should mean a better hearing for the latter,” 
agrees The Post, of the same city; and the Philadelphia Public 
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SINBAD'S LITTLE OLD MAN OF THE SEA WAS 
NOTHING TO THIS. 


—Morris for the George Matthew Adams Service. 


Ledger, reminding us that ‘‘for decades the American people acted 
as if the railroad was a public enemy,” goes on to say: 


“Weare about to enter upon a new phase of our relationship to 
the railroads. We shall do so with a vast amount of new 
knowledge acquired largely during the war when we have tried 
to manage these public utilities ourselves. We shall also do so 
at a time when our railroads will be in very special need of our 
sympathetic cooperation, our intelligent appreciation of their 
problems and difficulties, and our active assistance in getting 
back to prewar efficiency... ... ... 

‘We have learned of late that it is entirely possible for a 
railway not to make money. It is caleulated by Mr. Sherley, 
director of finance for the Railroad Administration, that we have 
piled up a neat little deficit of $646,000,000 during our two 
short years of physical possession of the roads. ...... 

““Mr. Hale Holden, regional director for the Central West and 
erstwhile president of the Chicago, Burlington, & Quincy, says 
that the roads should spend $1,000,000,000 a year for fat 
least a five-year period inorder, to ‘provide the country with 
an adequate transportation machine.’ And he thinks that they 
ean easily raise the money if the governmental attitude toward 
them becomes more friendty. “That is, they must be permitted 
to earn sufficient revenue to pay the mterest on this new and 
needed investment... ._..... . 

“The ‘problem of the present moment is not whether the rail- 
roads will rob us, but whether we will ‘rob’ the railroads of their 
only chance to ‘come back.’ They are the weak sisters of this 
postwar situation. They have suffered more than most of our 
activities. For two years they have been in the hands of a gov- 


ernment department—and what can we say worse than that? 
They are now to go back to their owners; and Congress has just 
two months in which to pass the wisest and best-chosen legisla- 
tion to enable these owners to restore our arteries of commerce 
to a‘healthy condition. 


Congress is imperatively bound, indeed, 
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to give the American people an adequate transportation equip- 
ment; for that is, in this period of reconstruction, the first need 
of the nation.” 


The railroad problem, remarks the Boston News Bureau, 
‘‘simmers down to the usual coefficients—wages and rates.” 
And even the shippers, it adds, “‘admit the need of revision up- 
ward of the latter.” The railroad companies, says a United 
Press dispatch from Washington, ‘are prepared to seek imme- 
diate increases in freight-rates when the Federal Government 
relinquishes control of their properties on March 1.” The total 
to be asked, according to the same correspondent, will amount 
to a billion dollars a year. ‘‘It is, of course, impossible that the 
railroads can be put back upon a basis which will allow a fair 
return, and which will enable them to make indispensable repairs 
and improvements, without adequate freight-rates,” affirms the 
Boston Herald. ‘‘The railroads must have, as a permanent 
requirement, traffic rates that will enable them to live, to improve, 
and to expand,” declares the New York Sun. ‘In a period of 
enormous inflation, rising prices, and swollen profits, railroad 
securities have fallen in value because the industry has been 
kept artificially on a non-remnuerative basis,’”’ notes the New 
York Tribune. ‘If the Government has not been able to make 
the roads self-sustaining with present rates, there is little reason 
to expect the private owners to do so,” remarks the Houston 
Post, which continues: 

“Traffic has been of record-breaking proportions this year, 
and the roads during recent months have had capacity business, 
yet, as a whole, they have not paid expenses. ...... 

‘‘The heavy increase in operating expenses has offset the 
advantage of capacity business, and the roads have not been a 
paying concern. The only recourse for the Government is to 
dig into the public treasury and make good the losses... ... . 

‘The people are going to pay directly next vear for the higher 
cost of railroad operations. They are going to pay, not indirectly 
through a government tax, but they are going to have to dig 
down deep in their pockets and hand over the increase directly 
to the roads themselves every time they buy service.’’, 

“There is no way out save through a further increase in rates, 
which the public will have to pay,’ agrees the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger. The Chicago Daily News rejoices at the report 
that ‘“‘shippers have said that no serious opposition to proper 
increases of freight-rates need be apprehended”; and a Balti- 
more correspondent of the New York Tribune quotes President 
Daniel E. Willard, of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, as saying 
that the railroads must have increased income or else go back 


again to public control. In this dispatch we read: 


“According to Mr. Willard’s figures the cost of operation had 
increased $1,700,000,000 a year, while the revenues had increased 
about $1,000,000,000, leaving the railroads some $700,000,000 
short. ‘Railroad-rates may seem high in comparison to the old 
rates,’ Mr. Willard said, ‘but never at any time in the history 
of railroading were the rates so relatively low. A man can travel 
farther now on a day’s wages than ever before, or on the price of a 
ton of coal or bushel of wheat. The railroad-rates are not high 
in relation to the present value of the dollar or of anything else. 

““*T believe the people want the railroads returned to private 
control, and I believe both Congress and the people desire 
to be fair in the conditions of the return. It would be a mistake 
to return them if the cost and the revenue were not adjusted to 
present conditions. 

“*Tf they are not adjusted and the return is made on any 
other basis the roads would finally revert to public ownership 
of necessity. They could not be run indefinitely at a loss.’” 

On the other hand, we find Capper’s Weekly, of Topeka, affirm- 
ing that ‘‘the people think competition will bring more efficient 
service and lower rates.’’ Referring to a proposed 25 per cent. 
advance in freight-rates, this paper goes on to say: 

“The rates now in force under government control are from 
25 to 35 per cent. higher than were the rates under private 
management. 


“To again increase freight-rates 25 per cent. which will be 
necessary if the roads are to have their dividends guaranteed, 
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will take $875,000,000 annually out of the pockets of the pro- 
ducers and consumers of the country, a burden the country 
should not be compelled to bear when the people are staggering 
under an exorbitantly high cost of living.” 


And in the Topeka Capital, which is also owned by Governor 
Capper, we read: 


“The great industries, as their reports show and Wall Street’s 
Stock Exchange confirms, never made such profits before as they 
heaped up in time of the nation’s crisis of war. Railroad security 
owners have protested, in fact, because this industry alone was 
held down to previous rates of profit, not permitted to share in 
the orgy of war-profiteering. In consequence, their securities 
are quoted far below normal, while industrial securities have 
soared beyond all records of the past. 

‘*“When the railroads are returned there will be vigorous pleas 
for profiteering rates, to place these secutities on a par with indus- 
trial. But it is too late for that. What the country proposes, 
on the contrary, is to bring industrial profits down to those of 
the railroads.” 


Meanwhile there are still pending the demands of railroad 
labor for higher wages—demands which, it is estimated, would 
add between $800,000,000 and $1,000,000,000 to the annual 
pay-roll of the railroad companies. In the columns of the 
Boston News Bureau we find the following interesting statistics 
of railroad labor and wages: 


‘The Adamson Law and the McAdoo order in May, 1918, 
boosted the cost of railway labor over $1,175,000,000, or 77 per 
cent: in two years. And to this should be added some further 
adjustments subsequently made, such, for instance, as the recent 
‘equalization’ of wages of trainmen in slow freight service adding 
about $36,000,000 per annum to the wage. 

“Tt is also significant to note that the number of men now 
employed on the railroads, according to Senator Cummins, is 
200,000 larger than at the time the roads were taken over by 
the Government. The number employed in 1917 was approxi- 
mately 1,780,000, so that now the employees of the railroads must 
be fully 2,000,000.” 


The question of railroad wage increase is the core of the rail- 
road problem, declares the Washington Post, in which we read: 
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WILL HE MAKE THE TRAIN ? 
—Pease in the Newark News. 


‘‘What effect will the return of the railroads have upon wage 
demands? The report of the Federal officials engaged in the 
campaign for a reduction in the cost of living, to the effect that 
the trend of high prices has been checked and that,a substantial 
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decrease may be expected during the early part of the new year, 
is not considered by the railroad employees, it is reported, as 
justifying them in withdrawing their demands for wage-increases. 
They are now preparing statistics to show that the cost of living 
has advanced since the. beginning of the war to a far greater 
degree than their wages have, and they will ask that the two be 
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THE END OF HIS RUN. 


—Westerman in the Columbus Ohio State Journal. 


equalized. Apparently the brotherhoods are determined to press 
for increased pay, without regard to the President’s proclamation. 

“On August 25, when the railroad shopmen presented their claim 
for increased wages to the President, they were asked to wait a 
few months to see if the efforts of the government agencies to 
lower living costs were not successful. At that time it was the 
general understanding that tangible results along this line might 
be expected in ninety days. That much has been accomplished 
in holding prices level at a time of the year when they usually 
advance, is claimed by the Government, but evidently the rail- 
road men are not imprest by this argument. They take the view 
that the gap between earnings and expenses must be closed up 
and will insist that increases to that effect be granted. ...... 

“Estimates show that if the railroad men are granted the 
increase they are now demanding or will demand it will add 
$1,000,000,000 more to the country’s transportation bill. That, 
of course, means still higher freight- and passenger-rates, since the 
increases in rates to date have been absorbed almost entirely . 
by the pay-rolls and the remaining 3 per cent. has gone in the 
form of increases in the price of materials. 

‘‘The whole situation thus reverts to this question: 

**Does the Government propose to adopt a policy which will 
guarantee to the railroad employees that their earnings shall 
increase in proportion to the cost of living? 

“There are 2,000,000 men in the railroad brotherhoods, but 
there are 45,000,000 people who earn their living in the trades 
and crafts in this country. 

“Tf the favored 2,000,000 are to have this government guaranty 
that their living expenses are to be compensated for out of their 
earnings, what of the other 43,000,000 who do not enjoy a 
similar guaranty? Evidently upon them must rest the re- 
sponsibility for paying the $1,000,000,000 additionalannual charge 
which will place the railroad men beyond the reach of want or 
sacrifice. 

“If the brotherhoods are successful in foreing wage-increases 
to enable them to keep pace with living costs, what possibility 
is there for a shrinkage in the ‘vicious circle’ of expanding prices 
so that the average citizen may be able to meet his expenses? 

“Obviously the Government can not undertake to offer such 
a guaranty. - It would be class-distinetion of the most vicious 
sort, granting to a favored class of workers privileges denied to 
others and for which, if granted, the others must pay. It 
would mean simply the shouldering of additional burdens by the 
great mass of workers in order to relieve the backs of a favored 
few.” 
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A NATIONAL COURT FOR LABOR 


AMMURABI, KING OF BABYLONIA, thought he 

had the labor problem solved for all time when he 

_ promulgated an elaborate code dealing with the subject 

some four thousand years ago. But if he were to come back 
to earth to-day he would get quite a shock, the Detroit News 
thinks, to find the problem not much nearer solution than in his 
day. Even President Wilson's second Industrial Conference, 
after studying the subject behind closed doors for a month, 
does not venture to tell how differences between employers and 
employees may be done away with, but simply suggests some new 

















“HOW'D YOU STOP IT?” 


—Orr in the Chicago Tribune. 


‘machinery for the adjustment of differences.” And even these 
modest suggestions meet a rather hostile reception from repre- 
sentatives of the very workers whose consent is essential to the 
success of any such program. ‘‘ The working class of the United 
States faces the danger of being bound hand and foot,” if any 
plan like the one suggested should be adopted, declares the Social- 
ist New York Call. while conservative labor-leaders, like Presi- 
dent Gompers and Secretary Morrison of the American Federa 
tion of Labor, find the plan undemocratic and unjust tolabor. In 
labor e:rcles generally, according to a Washington correspondent 
of the New York Evening Post, the plan is distrusted ‘* because 
it is too reactionary and omits recognition of union organization 
in industria! relations.”” Conservative opinion at the ecaprtal, 
says the same authority, would prefer to let the industrial situa- 
tion take care of itself, and there are even assertions that the 
President’s appointees to this conference ‘‘have merely given 
ihe country a sketch of a Soviet system of industrial relations 
nieely cloaked in the rhetoric of democracy.” So, as the Con- 
terence says it is looking for eriticism, it is likely to be satisfied 
on that seore. 

Yet in the daily press there is not a little approval of the plan. 
The basie idea is the establishment of a National Industrial 
Tribunal, with full and final judicial powers, and Regional 
Boards of Inquiry and Adjustment to take up and settle if pos- 
sible all labor disputes in their respective jurisdictions. As the 
editors all note, there is a distinct likeness to our Federal judicial 
To the New York 


“lobe it seems that the plan “is obviously copied from the scheme 


system and to the Federal Reserve system. 


which has been in successful operation in Norway for many 
months,” and the fact that ‘‘a plan so strikingly similar is work- 
’ in The Globe’s opinion, “‘to say 
Of course, “it is a compromise, 


ing successfully in Norway is,’ 
the least, a happy augury.’ 





and, therefore, labor extremists and capitalist extremists will 
fight it bitterly,” but that very fact is set down as “‘good reason 
for the mass of the people to assume that the report points the 
right way to industrial peace.’”’ The Cleveland Plain Dealer 
similarly looks for the approval of both employers or employees 
for the Conference’s preliminary report; “‘it would assure a 
recognized national and regional organization to which all dis- 
putes could be submitted without fear of unfairness in decision 
either to the workers, capital, or the public.’ “‘While the plan 
would not take away the right of organization from either em- 
ployees or employers, or the right to strike or lockout,” The 
Plain Dealer thinks ‘‘it would doubtless cause most disputes to 
be submitted to the boards for settlement because publie senti- 


, 


ment would oppose fighting out differences in the old ways.’ 

The plan seems worth while to the New York Evening World 
I q 

because it ‘“‘recognizes at least four highly desirable principles”: 


“First, through the Regional Boards either side would have 
an opportunity of getting the merits of its case before the public 
in a definite and impressive manner without need for the spec- 
tacular but economically expensive strike or lockout. 

; Secondly, the right of each side ‘to present its position 
through representatives of its own choosing’ is clearly a sensible 
compromise on the question which split the First Conference. 
The employer is not required to negotiate directly with men not 
in his employ, but when a dispute is up for formal judicial hear- 
ing the workers may choose their attorney representative from 
the ablest talent in the country. i 

“Thirdly, the judicial character of the inquiry would tend to 
put a premium on the services of the labor advocate and corre- 
spondingly decrease the power of the labor agitator. The agi- 
tator who plays only on the emotions would have small chance 
at such a hearing. Facts and logie would play a more potent 
part. 

‘Fourthly, power to subpoena witnesses and examine books 
and papers would enable the Regional Boards to advise the 
public concerning such disputed questions as ability of em- 
ployers to increase wages, hours, and wages actually paid, and 
questions of comparative production by workers. 

“These seem to be definite, constructive, and progressive poli- 
cies advocated for general acceptance by the board. Each looks 
toward an adjustment of industrial disputes on a basis of right 
and reason rather than of cunning and economic force.” 


Such a radical as Mr. John Spargo writes to the New York 
Evening Post that he considers the scheme outlined by the In- 
dustrial Conference to be “essentially sound,” tho he would 
emphasize the fact that “success would depend more upon the 
personnel of these boards of adjustment and inquiry than upon 
the machinery itself.” 

3ut another authority on economics, Prof. John R. Commons, 
of the University of Wisconsin, writes to the same newspaper: 


‘*‘The proposed National and Regional Boards are too elabor- 
ate and political. The President, Cabinet, and Senate can not 
select competent conciliators. One competent man like Charles 
R. Neil, former mediator, could do more effective conciliating 
than the whole machinery proposed. But such men could not 
be obtained under this plan. 

‘*‘The underlying assumption is that the publie will do justice 
for workers if they are prohibited from striking. This elaborate 
machinery leads only to compulsory arbitration and the prohi- 
bition of strikes. The underlying assumption is a mistake. 
Better to have strikes that will compel the public to listen than 
to let them remain content with such conditions as a twelve-hour 
day and seven-day week in the steel-mills or chronic unemploy- 
ment in the coal-mines. The Steel Corporation will now come 
voluntarily to the eight-hour day. It would not do so under 
this elaborate machinery. 

“The plan deals with effects, not causes. Causes must be 
dealt with months and years before the strike. We have plenty 
of machinery already to deal with effects, namely, courts, in- 
junctions, the Army. Nothing more elaborate is needed. The 
President’s conference should draw up a proposal for removing 
the causes of strikes. The Government might set up an indus- 
dustrial consultation service without governmental powers to 
bring to capitalists, employers, and employees the best experience 
in labor management and industrial relations.” 


In labor cireles, it has been noted, the plan finds little favor. 
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A Washington correspondent of the New York Sun reports that 
‘officials of the American Federation of Labor are practically 
a unit in criticism of the plan.” Mr. Gompers says that while 
the conference report sets forth in an opening paragraph that 
“the right relationship between employer and employee in 
large industries can be promoted by the deliberate organiza- 
tion of that relationship,” it has failed to ‘‘recognize definitely 
the organizations of workers—trade-unions—as a basis for 
representation’’ in its tribunal plan. This, says Mr. Gompers» 
“is a fatal omission.’”’ Then, too, Mr. Gompers is against any 
plan involving compulsion. He is inclined to think that the 
conference would do well to ‘‘consider governmental agencies 
to provide the necessary information and assistance in securing 
continuous betterment of working conditions. That problem 
must ultimately be worked out by employers and employees, 
but the Government should advise and assist.”” Secretary 
Morrison, of the Federation, finds ‘‘a paternal spirit and the 
absence of declarations and policies in line with the spirit of the 
times” to be the chief features of this statement by thé con- 
ference, which in his opinion ‘‘offers no hope to lovers of 
industrial peace, who see the necessity of abolishing autocracy 
in industry and giving employees a direct voice on their work- 
ing conditions.” 

The statement issued by the Industrial Conference on Decem- 
ber 28, after it had been in session since December 1, contained 
what were called ‘‘certain tentative proposals.’”” When the 
conference reassembles on January 12 it intends to consider any 
criticisms that may be submitted. In the paragraphs intro- 
ducing the proposals, it is stated that the conference does not 
intend to discuss the causes of industrial unrest, believing “‘ that 
jts most important immediate contribution is the suggestion of 
practical measures which will serve to avert or postpone industrial 
conflicts.” The principle is laid down that ‘“‘the right relation- 
ship between employer and employee in large industries can 
only be promoted by the deliberate organization of that rela- 
tionship.” ‘‘The theory that labor is a commodity must be 
abandoned” and ‘‘the concept of leadership must be substituted 
for that of mastership.” It is explained that the plan for a series 
of labor tribunals ‘‘does not propose to do away with the ulti- 
mate right to strike, to discharge, or to maintain the closed or 
open shop,” but “‘is designed to bring about a frank meeting 
of the interested parties, and cool and calm consideration of 


” 


questions involved in association with other persons familiar 
with the industry.” 

It is proposed that there be a National Industrial Tribunal 
sitting at Washington acting as a board of appeal, to be composed 
of nine members chosen by the President, not more than five 
to be of the same political party, three to be nominated by the 
Secretary of Commerce, to represent employers; three by the 
Secretary of Labor, to represent employees, and three to represent 
the public. The United States is to be divided into a number 
of industrial regions, perhaps similar to those of the Federal 
Reserve System. In each region there are to be panels of em- 
ployers and employees to be prepared by the Secretary of 
Commerce and the Secretary of Labor, respectively, after 
conference with the employers and employees, respectively. 
When a dispute arises the parties will be requested to submit it 
to the proper Regional Board chosen from the panels. Each side 
is to select a representative, but the Regional Boards may also 
act when no representatives are named. The boards may act 
to adjust disputes by unanimous decision, and in case of failure 
to agree, the dispute goes to the National Tribunal, which must 
give a unanimous decision. Regional Boards may be combined 
when necessary. Present boards of arbitration are not inter- 
fered with. In the case of public utilities it is admitted that there 
are certain difficulties, and the conference thinks that there 
must be some ‘‘merging of responsibilities for regulation of rates 
and services and the settlement of wages and conditions of labor.”’ 


The conference insists that there can be no interference by 
government employees or others ‘‘ with the continuous operation 
of government functions” through strikes or strike threats. 
Altho this plan is drawn up by men whose names compel 
attention, including Secretary of Labor Wilson, Herbert Hoover, 
Oscar S. Straus, Prof. F. W. Taussig, Samuel W. McCall, Julius 
Rosenwald, and ex-Attorneys-General Gregory and Wickersham, 
the New York World insists that ‘“‘merely piling Federal arbi- 
tration upon the various existing State arbitration efforts gets 
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DON’T BE A GOAT. 
—Harding in the Brooklyn Eagle. 


us nowhere essentially beyond where we are.”” The New York 
Tribune admits that new machinery is needed and that such a 
system as that sketched ‘‘ would, doubtless avert many strikes”’; 
“but for a real cure for industrial disharmony it is necessary to 
do more than to establish new machinery.” In The Tribune’s 
opinion, 


“There should be a campaign for a comprehensible code de- 
fining privileges and duties. Now there is great confusion. Is 
labor to be treated as a commodity, and, therefore, akin to prop- 
erty, or in the part of the law which deals with man as a being? 

“Ts a union a legitimate association or presumptively an illegal 
conspiracy? If legal, what are the boundaries of its permissible 
acts? May it strike under all circumstances or is the strike 
right to be denied under some circumstances? Is picketing to 
be allowed, and when does free assemblage infringe on order? 
What is the proper use of injunctions? The law at present is 
highly equivocal. Judges differ, and, of course, so do adminis- 
trative officers. 

‘‘Even more important than the dissipation of the fogs of the 
law is a fuller understanding of fundamental laws of economics. 
The inequities of distribution have been emphasized practically 
to the exclusion of the more vital production problem. Men 
can be made to see that while employers and employed are in 
economic antagonism as to some things they are equally 
concerned in a maximum of production.” 


New laws may be needed, but, reflects the Detroit News: 


‘“Machinery and finance are developing so rapidly that laws 
can not keep pace with them as yet. A set of laws will be 
framed on Tuesday and will be obsolete by Thursday.” 
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MURDER BY WOOD-ALCOHOL 
CORES OF DEATHS and hundreds of cases of blindness 


remain as a hideous aftermath of our Christmas festivi- 
ties this year. Men and women died in agony and others 
struggled back from the brink of the grave with their sight 
destroyed forever, because certain persons, rating profit higher 
than human life, deliberately sold for beverage purposes alleged 
whisky which they knew to contain wood-alcohol, a deadly 
poison. While the toll of holiday fatalities ranges from New 
York to Denver, the most appalling slaughter occurred in 
Hartford, Conn., and in Chicopee Falls, Holyoke, and Spring- 
field, Mass. The poisonous liquor that killed fifty-seven persons 
in these four Connecticut Valley towns has been traced to New 
York, and the men responsible for its sale and distribution are 
under arrest. 

Greedy dealers will continue to sell poison disguised as whisky, 
declares the Franklin and Oil City News-Herald, ‘‘until some- 
body feels the hand of the law in punishment suited to the 
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crime of murder.” ‘‘It is plain murder, and murder of the most 
sordid kind, that inspired by the greed for a few dirty dollars,” 
affirms the New York Evening Sun, which adds: 

‘“‘Even under license an occasional case of death-dealing 
drink was uncovered. The cupidity of man, with disregard for 
the welfare of his fellows, has always shown itself when oppor- 
tunity offered. It was always possible to make more money by 
selling an inferior and sometimes positively murderous sub- 
stitute for drinks of which the actual cost of production reduced 
profit. Prohibition has intensified and thrown into relief this 
diabolical practise.” 

“The principals in the crime should be dealt with at the 
courts’ hands for murder,” agrees the Boston Transcript. ‘‘Men 
who sell fatal beverages are violating not the prohibition laws, 
remarks the New York 
Evening Post, which goes on to say that “‘while retailers of 


but much older and sterner statutes,” 


poison are being given the harshest sentences possible, health 
and excise authorities should warn the ignorant of the risks in 
New York’s District 
Attorney, Edward Swann, calls attention to the following defini- 


potations furtively made and distributed.” 


tion of first-degree murder in Section 1046 of the Penal Code: 


“The killing of a human being unless excusable or justified is 
murder in the first degree; and, secondly, when committed by 
an act imminently dangerous to others and evincing a depraved 
mind regardless of human life, altho without premeditated design 
to effect the death of any individual.” 


Everybody should know that ‘‘wood-aleohol whisky is a 
preliminary to a wooden overcoat,” remarks the Newark News, 
which goes on to forecast the moralizings which will come from 
the antiprohibition and prohibition camps: 


“Extreme opponents of prohibition will point to these fatali- 
ties with disputational, tho hardly with moral, exultation. 
‘We told you so,’ they will comment. ‘Such things always 
happen when you deprive people of their personal liberties. 
But because you refuse to let them drink good liquor in moder- 
ation you decree that they drink foul liquor and die.’ 

“To which the confirmed prohibitionists will retort, with 
equal intellectual complacence: ‘Behold what habits of in- 
temperance lead to! Wedded to his bottle, the drinker will 
drain it, tho the dregs be death. Wood-alcohol kills a few, and 
kills quickly. The lawful liquor killed thousands more slowly. 
But knowledge and self-control will triumph in the end. We 
ure paying the penalty for having fraternized with the devil.’” 


William H. Anderson, superintendent of the Anti-Saloon 
League of New York, is quoted in the press as saying: 


“The death of some fifty persons from drinking wood-alcohol 
‘in a few days has shocked the nation, yet ethyl alcohol, or 
grain-aleohol, as it is popularly known, in the form of whisky, 
beer, ete., has killed an average of two hundred to three hundred 
persons every day, with an extra proportion on holidays, and 
it has not even been considered news. 

‘“‘Deplorable as this matter is, it will help impress upon the 
publie the poisonous nature of alcohol.” 


HOW THE NEW IRISH PLAN IS SIZED 
UP HERE 


OT ON ST. PATRICK’S DAY ONLY, but on any 
election-day and in any debate in our Congress are we 
likely to be reminded that Britain’s Irish problem is our 

problem, too. It crops out in every discussion of a British entente 
or the League of Nations. In proposing his new plan for dual 
Home Rule by two legislatures, North and South (which was 
outlined in these pages last week), Mr. Lloyd George, the 
hint, had foreign, and particularly 
mind. So thinks Mr. 
Washington dispatch to 
President Wilson 


London correspondents 

American, opinion very 
David Lawrence, who says in a 
the New York Evening World that when 
came back to this country he told friends of his conviction 
that “until Great Britain did something about the Irish problem, 
America would continue to look askance at the British attitude, 
and misunderstandings could not be removed between the two 
great British 
unanimous in praise of the Lloyd George plan largely because 


much in 


English-speaking peoples.” newspapers were 
its appearance seemed to be, as one correspondent sums up their 
editorial observations, ‘‘ vindicating before the world England’s 
progressive liberalism and sense of fair play.”” In Canada the 
Toronto Mail and Empire believes that the “generosity” of 
the Lloyd George plan “will make a deep impression on the out- 
side world,” particularly in the United States, where it will 
give a “‘severe jolt” to the “‘anti-British propaganda of the 
Sinn-Fein element.” 

Does it satisfy Americans? 
perhaps, be found in the attitude of representative newspapers 
First of all, it may be said that 


The answer to that question may, 


in various parts of the country. 
leading representatives of the Irish-American press have econ- 
demned the Lloyd George plan as roundly as have their con- 
temporaries in Dublin. like 
Maurice Francis Egan, Frank P. Walsh, John W. Goff, and 


Americans of Irish extraction 
Judge Cohalan are quoted as calling it an inadequate substitute 
This view is also taken by some of our daily 
The 
Tulsa World, in Oklahoma, insists that there can be no substitute 
The St. that 
once the League of Nations comes into being it will be quite 
England to “‘let Ireland Lowell 


for real freedom. 
papers, particularly those who favor an Irish republic. 
Globe-Democrat hints 


for independence. Louis 


practicable for go.” The 
Courier-Citizen thinks that the experiment of Irish independence 
The Socialist New York Call denounces the 
Lloyd George plan as an insincere compromise offered in the 


ought to be tried. 


face of an overwhelming and fully justified Irish desire for com- 
plete independence. 

On the other hand, a number of our dailies in various parts of 
the country agree with Mr. Lloyd George that separation is 
impossible. The Wheeling Intelligencer and the Providence 
Journal both consider complete independence a visionary and 
impossible scheme. All of the British Isles, insists the Grand 
Rapids News, “‘must belong to one central confederation for 
mutual protection if for no other reason.” Americans, says the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger, can hardly expect Great Britain to 
‘dismember her Empire and plant an independent and possibly 
hostile nation on her most vulnerable flank.” 

Skepticism of the practicability of Mr. Lloyd George’s propo- 
sition is by no means confined to New York papers like The World 
and Herald, but is evident in all sections of the country. The 
measure is called “‘hopeless’’ by such papers as the Norfolk 
Virginian-Pilot, Louisville Courier-Journal, and New Orleans 
Times-Picayune. The one salient point about the whole: plan, 
according to the Houston Chronicle, ‘‘is that it offers little 
prospect of solving anything.” The Baltimore Sun sees no 
chance of an agreement; ‘‘the psychology of the hour forbids 
it,” in the Pittsburg Dispatch’s opinion, and the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer concludes that ‘‘the bill has come too late.” In western 
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Pennsylvania the plan to divide Ireland appeals to the Franklin 
News-Herald ‘‘as about on a par with the proposition to divide 
Pennsylvania into two States,” and in the eastern end of the State 
the Philadelphia Record puts forward as “the most charitable 
comment possible,” that ‘“‘Lloyd George’s Government has 
made one more mistake.” 

But some are more sanguine, believing that the plan will give 
Ireland an excellent chance to work out a form of government 
that will suit her. The Pittsburg Gazette-Times and New Haven 
Journal-Courier think it will pay the Irish to consider the scheme 
favorably. In Nebraska the Lincoln State Journal sees in South 
Africa and the Philippines proof that vexing colonial problems 
can be solved. And ‘‘old and deep and sensitive” as the Irish 
sore is, ‘healing can not be impossible even there.”’ As for 
the program itself, it seems to the Minneapolis Tribune that it 
embodies the hopes of all the moderates now studying the Irish 
situation. 'The Mobile Register believes that there really are a 
great many conservative Irishmen, “and it is to these that appeal 
is made by the Premier.” ‘‘ Modest tentative” as the 
Lloyd George plan is, it seems to the St. Louis Star that it ‘‘opens 
the way to a testing out of Irish Home Rule,” and ‘‘from it a 


and 


real government may grow.” In Boston, where the Irish vote is 
always much in evidence, The Transcript and Christian Science 
Monitor gently hint that the real idea back of the Lloyd George 
plan is that once the proper machinery has been set up, the Irish 
will expend their energies in fighting each other and allow 
British statesmen some peace and opportunity to work on purely 
British problems. This thought is more plainly exprest by the 
Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette, which says that with two par- 
liaments the Irish genius for political life ‘‘should shine as it 
does in American polities.” 

In the fuller reports of Mr. Lloyd George’s speech which fol- 
lowed the very brief summaries upon which our earlier article 
was necessarily based, Ireland’s chance to work out her own 

















HIS FLAG ‘OF TRUCE. 
—Kirby in the New York World. 


salvation through the dual machinery was strongly emphasized. 
Irishmen can have union, but they must establish it themselves, 
and ‘‘the decision must rest with them,’ not with the British 
Government. In a report of the speech appearing in the New 


York World the Prime Minister calls attention to the impor- 
tance of the Council, consisting of twenty representatives elected 
by each of the two Irish legislatures. At first this Council would 
have no powers whatsoever except private-bill legislation, but 
complete discretion is left to the two Irish legislatures “to 
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Worip—" Why don’t you let him alone?” 
—Orr in the Chicago Tribune. 


confer upon it any powers they choose within range of their own 


authority.”’ Therefore, said the Prime Minister: 


“The Council will not only serve as an invaluable link between 
two parts of Ireland, an assembly of leaders of the North and 
South, where they may come together and discuss the affairs 
of their common country, but it constitutes the obvious agency 
upon which the two Parliaments without surrendering their own 
independence may secure that certain common service which 
it is highly undesirable to divide.” 


Everything, Mr. Lloyd George repeated, is to be left to the two 
[rish legislatures and to the Irish electorate. If the Irish voters 
so determine, they can return a majority to the Irish Parlia- 
ments, even in the very first election, to bring about union of 
the north and south. The present powers of the Irish parlia- 
ments, according to the Premier’s plan, include ‘“‘full control 
over education, local government, land, agriculture, roads and 
bridges, and 
municipal affairs, local judiciary, hospitals, licenses, and all the 
machinery for maintenance of law and order, with the exception 


transportation, old-age pensions, insurances, 


of the higher judiciary, army and navy, and housing.” After 
three years the control of police is to be handed over to the 
Irish legislatures. For the next two years the Irish contribu- 
tion to the Imperial revenues is estimated at £18,000,000 sterling 
annually, and a joint board is to be appointed to settle the future 
contribution. Each of the two parliaments is to be given 
£1,000,000 for initial expenses, 
to the British income tax, but the parliaments 
charge by way of additional income tax,” and, of course, have 
full control of taxation for local purposes. The Irish are given a 
number of inducements to get together. 
tional taxing powers will be given to a united Irish Parliament 
as soon as one is formed. The Post-office will be handed over 
to the Irish as soon as they set up common machinery through the 
Council or otherwise. Customs and excise duties will remain in 
Imperial hands until such time as the Irish agree on a single 
legislature. Then “‘it will be open to the Imperial Parliament 
to review the situation and consider whether it will be possible 
to give the customs to a united Irish Parliament.” 


Ireland is to remain subject 


‘ 


‘may levy sur- 


For one thing, addi- 
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PALMER’S PANACEA FOR PROFITEERS 


66 APPERS OF THE PUBLIC’S BLOOD” is the defini- 
S tion fastened upon the profiteer by the St. Paul Dispatch 
(Ind.), in discussing Attorney-General Palmer’s latest 
maneuver to lower the high cost of living. ‘‘Fat swindlers” 
is the appellation pinned upon them by Mrs. Trout, president 
of the Illinois Equal Suffrage Association. Just how to stop 
the swindler from swindling, however, and the sapper from 
sapping, has been the problem. Even the Attorney-General 
himself feels obliged to call on the purchasing public for assis- 
tance in curbing their nefarious schemes. The plea was specifi- 
cally directed to the women of the country at a meeting in Chicago 




















THE MODERN HUMPTY-DUMPTY DOESN’T FALL SO EASILY. 
—Harding in the Brooklyn Eagle. 


called by the Governor of Illinois. At this conference Mr. 
Palmer did not mince words; calling upon the State’s attorney, 
he urged that gentleman to ‘“‘go after these devils and hang 
them as high as Haman.” 

The Attorney-General laid down a platform for stopping, if 
not bringing down to earth, the high cost of living. It consisted 
of five planks. First, there should be a fair-price committee 
in every town and county, backed by official authority; secondly, 
an organization of women to refuse buying anything but actual 
necessities until prices are brought down; thirdly, conservation 
and economy meetings everywhere, ‘“‘under auspices of civil 
bodies’’; fourthly, influence of prosecuting authority to prevent 
industrial disturbances and bring about peace in industry; and 
fifthly, ‘‘remobilization of four-minute men”’ to preach the ‘‘ work- 
and-save doctrine” throughout the country. 

He also summed up the efforts of the Government to date in 
forcing down the high cost of living. Since October 22, when 
necessary amendments to the Lever Food Control Act were 
passed by Congress, enabling him to deal effectively with prof- 
* jteering and hoarding, 179 prosecutions, covering eighteen States 
have been instituted, the Attorney-General said. He further 

declared: 
‘Primarily the notable factors involved in the cost of living 
are the needed increase in production, the elimination of extrav- 


agant buying, and the determined hunting down of profiteers 
of all classes. I believe that the time has now come when 
organization of the country has been completed to the point 
where real results can be shown. The cost of living, already un- 
der control, can be reduced if every one who produces will pro- 
duce his utmost, if those who buy and consume will save and 
eliminate extravagance, and if all honest people will join the 
Department of Justice in stamping out profiteering and 
hoarding.” 

The Attorney-General cheeringly adds that a definite drop in 
prices may be expected before next March. 

A certain lack of enthusiasm seems to pervade both the Demo- 
cratic and Republican comment on the Attorney-General’s 
program, tho the Republican editors are naturally a little more 
outspoken in their criticism of the Administration. The 
Baltimore American (Rep.) openly says Mr. Palmer’s campaign 
savors of ‘‘pussyfooting,” and that familiar dodge of “‘ passing 
the buck,” yet this newspaper considers the enrolment of ap- 
proximately four million housewives upon the Attorney-General’s 
side “‘impressive because it is a clear indication of lack of faith 
in relief measures from Congress.” The Buffalo Express (Ind. 
Rep.) asserts that, ‘‘now, with more effective laws, and with labor 
unrest apparently on the decline, it is time for Mr. Palmer to 
cease merely announcing his plans and to go ahead executing 
some of them.” ‘‘With a great fanfare of trumpets,” the 
Birmingham Age Herald (Dem.) tells us, “‘war is declared on 
profiteers, yet they go merrily on their way. From time to time 
another ‘great victory’ is won in reducing the high cost of 
living, yet prices continue to soar.” 

Blame for this condition of affairs is generously distributed 
by various editorial writers among all grades of our citizenry, 
from the President down through Congress and the Attorney- 
General to the whole people. Beginning several years back, 
the Newark (Ohio) American Tribune (Rep.) says, ‘‘The more 
Wilson mixes up in public affairs, the higher the cost to the 
public; when he agreed to the four-hundred-million-dollar 
increase to the Railroad Brotherhoods in order to be reelected 
President, he set an example of public profligacy and extrava- 
gance which has been keeping up ever since, and which has done 
more than any one thing to bring about the high cost of living.” 
The Cincinnati Commercial Tribune (Rep.) is even less gentle 
in dealing with the Attorney-General when it refers to him as 
another ‘‘curio of the Wilson Cabinet,” and ‘‘an affliction upon 
the nation at large.”” The Republican Congress comes in for its 
share of blame at the hands of the Republican Baltimore A mer- 


ican; other newspapers blame the Federal tax law for high 
prices; and a great many more blame the people for their 
extravagance. 


The Attorney-General points to the fact that, while the cost 
of living did not diminish between August and November, it 
did not increase during that period as it had done in former years, 
and he is led to believe that the peak of high prices has been 
reached. The New York Globe (Rep.) thinks other influences 
besides the prosecution of profiteers and appeals to workers 
to produce more and spend less have acted to keep prices from 


soaring. Says The Globe: 


“It might be worth while to inquire, for instance, whether 
the failure of prices to advance is not in some measure due 
to a slackening in the effective export demand. If American 
and European consumers compete for overlapping supplies of 
goods, the price-level is bound to be higher than if the European 
consumer is unable to buy. The credit Mr. Palmer asked is 


. too sweeping. Over most of the forces which act upon prices 


he has no more control than he has over the weather. 

“There are two elements in high prices. One is the supply 
of money and credit. The other is the supply of goods. If the 
nominal buying-power per capita is increased, as it is whenever 
more money is put into circulation or credit is inflated, the 
value of the money unit will shrink and the price of goods, 
exprest in money, will increase. If the money-unit remains 
stable and the supply of goods diminishes, absolutely or in 
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relation to the demand, the price of goods, exprest in money, 
will again increase.” 

In an editorial entitled ““Palmer’s Bad Advice” the Mobile 
Register (Dem.) criticizes the Attorney-General’s admonition 
to “‘wait for lower prices.” Let us see what would happen, 
according to The Register, if the purchasing public of the country 
should take the advice of Mr. Palmer, as given to the Chicago 
conference: 


“The merchants who have bought goods with expectation of 
selling them would have their stocks on their hands; the notes 
they have given in payment would remain unpaid; the banks 
that have discounted the notes would clamor for their money; 
the stores would close or greatly reduce their activity; and 
thousands of persons would be thrown out of employment—not 
only employees of stores, but of mills and factories, for the de- 
mand for goods having stopt or been greatly reduced, the manu- 
facturing would cease or be curtailed. Transportation also 
would be affected and every form of business activity reduced to 
a more or less extent. The discharged and unemployed persons 
would soon be without money; their landlords would ask in vain 
for the rent; the butcher and the baker would lose custom, and 
these and other dealers in the same necessaries that Mr. Palmer 
allows to be bought would in the end find themselves in the same 
narrow straits with the rest of the people. The whole country 
would be brought to the brink of ruin. Furthermore, Mr. 
Palmer, after blaming economic conditions and an inflated cur- 
rency for high prices, can not logically make the merchant the 
scape-goat for circumstances over which the merchant evidently 
has no control.” 

The Manchester Union (Ind. Rep.) wishes to know what will 
happen when the workers have piled up goods which the public, 
acting upon Mr. Palmer’s advice, refuse to buy. Senator Calder, 
of New York, comes along with a suggestion borrowed from 
Canada, which fixes maximum profits upon all staple eommodi- 
ties in order to exterminate profiteering. The Times-Picayune, 
of New Orleans, advocates vigorous enforcement of the laws 
already in foree, and the New York Herald (Ind.), believes ‘‘ the 
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THE WEAPON AND POINT OF ATTACK. 
—McCutcheon in the Chicago Tribune. 


Attorney-General might promote production and help consum- 
mate his program by prosecuting all labor-leaders found in- 
terfering with the production or transportation of food and fuel. 
Furthermore, he might suggest laws to make unlawful strikes 


in all instit :tions connected with the production or distribution 
of food or fuel.” These are only a few of the suggestions of 
which Mr. Palmer might take advantage. 

From Kansas City we gather divergent opinions as to what 


has been accomplished by ‘‘fair- price” committees. The 
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HOW LONG BEFORE THE COW GOES DRY 


~—Morris for the George Matthew Adams Service. 


Journal (Rep.) thinks they deserve credit for their work, but 
suggests that the unfortunate victim of a railway accident ‘‘is 
not greatly concerned over the question of whether the train 
which ran over him was loaded with sand or pig iron.” “‘What 
the plain, ordinary citizen would like to know,” continues 7'hi 
Journal, “is when, how, and by what means the actual cost of 
things is to be reduced.” Its neighbor, The Post (Ind.) sees 
danger in fair-price-committee rulings, inasmuch as the over- 
head of the small, outlying merchant is less than the down- 
town merchant, yet the ‘‘fair price’ applies to each. The Post 
continues: 

“The overhead of no two merchants is the same. The fixing 
of a maximum and minimum percentage of profit to be allowed 
to take care of this difference in the cost of doing business ap- 
parently would only have a tendency to cause every one to exact 
the maximum.” 

“Local officials and custom-made ‘fair-price’ committees 
will not be disposed to fight influential local merchants,” de- 
elares the Peoria Transcript (Ind.), and it adds: 

“The saturnalia of extravagance to which Mr. Palmer refers 
will run its course and will not be checked by lecture bureaus. 
We are going through the reaction to thrift enjoined by the war, 
and citizens’ ‘fair-price’ committees could not if they would, 
and they won’t, interfere with the swing-back of the pendulum. 

“The laws of free trading provide their own correctives for 
artificially high prices, and if the people insist upon supporting 
the profiteers, the Department of Justice can not restrain them.” 

This rather unoptimistic opinion is shared by many news- 
papers all over the United States, such as the San Francisco 
Chronicle, the Omaha World-Herald, the Oshkosh Northwestern, 
the Jacksonville Times-Union, the Philadelphia Public Ledger, 
and the Chicago News. The Omaha World-Herald, in a desper- 
ate effort to help bring order out of chaos, cries: 

‘‘When people offer no resistance to high prices, when, in fact, 
they encourage them, and court them and resent being shown 
anything that is not the best and the highest-priced, how in the 
world are prices going to be brought down?” 
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IS THERE PROFITEERING IN SUGAR? 


UGAR PROFITEERS HAVE GOUGED. $940,000,000 
My from the American people in the past few months, asserts 

Alfred W. McCann in a special article published in the 
New York Globe, and he adds that the sugar mistake represents 
but a single blunder of a long series which in the aggregate have 
added directly ten billion dolllars to the high cost of living. 
With these startling statements comes another to the effect that 
the Sugar Equalization Board, headed by George Zabriskie, 
but without power of embargo or jurisdiction over profiteers, 
could have purchased the entire Cuban crop of 4,000,000 tons 
last August at 614 cents per pound. President Wilson, however, 
withheld his approval of the purchase, through ‘“‘bad advice,” 
it is said, and it was never made. Finally, after Mr. Zabriskie 
had for two weeks vainly urged the President to approve the 
purchase, the Cubans withdrew their offer. The sum total of 
all the ‘‘frivoling and tinkering, threatening and boasting, press- 
agenting and bluffing,” of two public officials, A. Mitchell 
Palmer, Attorney-General, and Arthur Williams, Food Adminis- 
trator, is that we have 25-cent sugar, and these officials are two 
of the most embarrassed men in America to-day, says Mr. 
McCann, in effect. Mr. Zabriskie, he adds, predicts that prices 
will fall to normal when government control is lifted, but at 
present he is powerless to stop “‘the worst orgy of profiteering 
from which the country has thus far suffered.”” How the 
situation came about is thus revealed by Mr. Zabriskie in the 
Globe interview: 

“‘The sugar situation is now hopeless for the reason that it has 
got into politics, and the sooner it gets out the better. The 
ridiculous price of 17 cents wholesale for raw sugar now charged 
by the Louisiana planters is an outrage. I can’t say that 
Attorney-General Palmer fixt this price, but it was known in 
Louisiana that he would stand for it. 

“It was known, furthermore, that he approved it. It was 
this folly that inspired the Cubans to make their gouge. When 
they saw.American. sugar-planters getting away with seventeen 
eents they decided-it was perfectly legitimate for them to get 
some of the plunder, and to-day the people are paying the price 
for the Attorney-General’s mistake. 

“‘Had the Sugar Equalization Board been permitted to exer- 
cise its own judgment, instead of the country facing a famine as 
it now does, we would have had the largest crop of sugar in his- 
tory at 61% cents a pound.” 


It is human nature to say, “it might have been”; that will 
not make our coffee any sweeter, however. Mr. Zabriskie is 
just as disgruntled as any of us over the shortage of sugar, it 
appears, since he was led to believe that 250,000 tons were avail- 
able for distribution between October 1 and January 1, and was 
astounded to discover that in some way 50,000 tons had dis- 
appeared, and therefore were not available for distribution. 
The Attorney-General, Mr. Zabriskie says, jumped into the breach 
and announced that, since “‘the matter of adequate supplies of 
sugar transcends the question of price, importation of sugar will 
be permitted from countries other than Cuba or other United 
States possessions, to be sold at prices based on the prevailing 
rates at points of origin.”” This was the end of the old 9% 
cent sugar rate. Beet sugar jumped two cents a pound; inferior 
South-American sugar, according to Mr. McCann, was landed 
in New York at 15 cents per pound, refined, and sold at 20% 
cents a pound, wholesale. 

In November, when the President was ill, he issued a pro- 
elamation transferring to Attorney-General Palmer the broad 
powers exercised by Mr. Hoover during the war. Mr. Palmer 
then issued a statement, in which he said, according to the 
Globe: 


“Tt is my intention to exercise this authority only so far as 
sugar is concerned, but I am prepared to use it to meet any 
similar situations affecting other food supplies which might 
arise. 

“The first act of the Department of Justice will be the es- 





tablishment of a price of 12 cents a pound wholesale for all sugar 
except the Louisiana crop, the price of which already has been 
fixt at 17 cents a pound wholesale. . This increase of price is 
necessary to prevent a famine.” 


‘ 


Refusing absolutely, however, to be made the ‘‘goat in the 
“sugar muddle,’ Mr. Zabriskie then criticized the Attorney- 
General and defended himself in this wise: 


“‘Mr. Palmer’s intention of fixing a fiat general price of 12 
eents a pound is wholly unnecessary. Without such action a 
reduction in the price of sugar might be expected. But the es- 
tablishment of a flat rate will operate as an automatic minimum 
to raise the price of all beet sugar produced in this country, most 
of which can be manufactured on a 10-cent basis. Moreover, 
under the Attorney-General’s program, the Cuban producers 
will be inspired to hold their entire output for the higher price. 
The sugar shortage is only temporary and will shortly be reme- 
died. It is too late for any effective Government control of the 
sugar industry. 

‘“Government control is responsible for the present mess. 
Whatever theories may have justified the nation’s costly and 
disastrous experiments with government control have been ex- 
ploded. Politicians seeking public favor can not replace trained 
specialists. with years of experience and practical information 
behind them. 

“The sugar fiasco ought to be a warning to dreamers and agi- 
tators who continue to dazzle the public with their calamitous 
proposals of government ownership and control. 

“‘T don’t want to be put into the painful position of criticizing 
everybody and I don’t want to be hard on the President, who 
was the victim of bad advice when he refused to permit the Sugar 
Equalization Board to buy the Cuban crop at 61% cents a pound. 

“T don’t want to get into a personal row with Attorney- 
General Palmer, but the facts speak for themselves.” 

Under the MeNary Bill, which has passed the Senate and the 
House, the Sugar Equalization Board has had its powers con- 
tinued until June 30, 1920. It will grant licenses to sugar whole- 
salers and may revoke them in cases of profiteering. But the 
passage of the bill has come so late that the Board can not 
now purchase the Cuban crop direct from the planters. In an 
editorial upon the MeNary Bill, the Indianapolis News quotes 
one of its Washington news dispatches: 

“The bill was passed in the Senate after the two Louisiana 
Senators, Gay and Ransdell, had conducted an unsuccessful 
filibuster against it. Their State produces less than one-fortieth 
of the sugar consumed in this country, yet these two Southerners 
jockeyed and maneuvered back and forth to the best of their 
ability to prevent passage of the bill. Their filibuster was one 
of the most selfish known in the annals of the Senate. In order 
that the sugar-planters of their State might reap immense profits 
over the sale of sugar at 17 cents a pound, raw, and higher, 
they were willing that the people of the entire United States 
should pay from 25 to 30 cents a pound for refined sugar, when 
they could get it, and that speculators all over the nation literally 
should roll in sugar profits.” 

A survey of editorials upon the McNary Bill reveals that of 
twenty-six newspapers examined, twenty are in favor of the 
Bill; one is against it, and the other five are non-committal. 
Many newspapers have accepted at face value the statements 
that have been published from time to time to the effect that the 
reason for the shortage in sugar was not caused by huge exports 
of that commodity, but by vastly increased consumption in the 
United States. Prohibition and high wages have been assessed 
with much of the blame, ‘‘because men who used to drink beer 
now drink soda and malted milk, and the laborer now spends 
more of his increased earnings upon candy for his children,” 
according to the New York Evening Post. The New York 
American, however, disagrees most emphatically with any such 
surmises, and particularly with statements that increased con- 
sumption is the cause of the shortage. In support of its claim, 
The American quotes figures from statistics compiled by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce covering a period 
of five years. These figures show that, instead of an increase}, 
there has been a decrease in the amount of sugar consumed, from 
89 pounds per capita in 1914 to 82 pounds per capita in 1919. 
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ANOTHER HUGE ROCKEFELLER GIFT 


HE CRITICS OF AN EARLIER DAY, who saw noth- 

ing in Mr. Rockefeller’s educational gifts but an effort 

to increase the burning of midnight oil, are now largely 
silent. His gifts to public health are no longer called schemes 
to preserve the consumers of petroleum. All the comment is 
now kindly. Man’s greatest interest in life is how to prolong 
it, remarks a Philadelphia paper in editorially 
John D. Rockefeller’s munificent gift of a hundred million 
dollars to benefit public health and education. Equally dis- 
tributed the Rockefeller Foundation, which 
founded by the retired financier in 1902 to promote the health 
and well-being of people throughout the world, and the General 
Education Board, which is designed to prevent ‘malnutrition 


discussing 


between was 


was, of course, his superior organization, equipment, and man- 
agement. He stept in between the ‘natural resouree’—that is, 
crude oil in the earth—and its army of consumers as a ‘finished 
product ’—that is, refined oil and its by-products—and he so 
improved the processes of preparing and delivering the finished 
product that he made hundreds of millions while lowering the 
price to the ultimate consumer.”’ 





The desire of the donor that the world in general should 
participate in benefits to be derived from his gifts is mentioned 
by the New York Evening Mail as indicating that— 


‘*With a true realization of the solidarity of the human race, 
Mr. Rockefeller has devoted a splendid share of his enormous 
resources to the betterment of the peoples of foreign countries. 

‘He is a pioneer in the realization that the world must im- 
prove as a whole or it will deteriorate as a whole; that one 
country can not prosper upon the degradation and misery of 














among universities,’ in the words another. 

of the New York Times, the ‘Therefore, Mr. Rockefeller’s 
fund is made available for im- General Education Board............. $104,000,000 ee ares 
mediate use. Canada will benefit Rockefeller Foundation. .............- 82,000,000 world. The ountal anit of the 
to the extent of five millions. University of Chicago. .... 34,000,000 activities of his various humani- 
“There are no strings to the Other Universities................... 30,000,000 tarian undertakings constitutes a 
award,” the Washington Post Rockefeller Institute................. 10,000,000 cross-section of the human race.” 
assures us; “and the splendid Baptist Missions ................... 8,000,000 ‘There is no one in this country, 
work done in the past through ee See ee 4,000,000 hardly any one in any country,” 
both the General Education City of Cleveland................... 3,000,000 says the New York Globe, “who 
Board and the Rockefeller Foun- Juvenile reform institutions.......... 3,000,000 will not profit personally, or 
dation is a guaranty that this Miscellaneous gifts and appropriations through his descendants, in. the 
latest benefaction will be effi- (estimated)............0.. 00000. 222,000,000 work of the Rockefeller Founda- 
ciently adinteataied, as its donor e.g " $500,000,000 tion. The benefit is personal 
intended. Given one hundred and permanent, and the invest- 
million dollars to spend, no better Gifts made from Mr. Rockefeller’s private funds, mainly ment probably yields more in 
way of spending it could be found to churches, and never made public, his associates say, human happiness to the dollar 
than that chosen on Christmas will bring the estimate considerably higher. spent than any other conceiv- 
day by Mr. Rockefeller,” the able.” It is interesting to note 
New York Globe declares. ‘‘A that the total amount of money 


hundred years from now the de- 
bates which have occupied Con- 
gress so furiously will be almost 
all forgotten, but the effects of the work of the Rockefeller 
Foundation will be still spreading over the surface of human 
affairs.” The New York Herald asserts that “it would take a 
great deal of ingenuity to discover a flaw either in the gift or in 
the manner of its application,” and reminds us that ‘‘it comes, too, 
at a most critical stage in the history of education in America.” 

That Mr. Rockefelier bas gathered about him as advisers 
men of proved wisdom and organizing ability is well known, yet 
“this does not detract from the credit due him,” declares the 
New York Sun; ‘‘it is his act and his responsibility.”” The New 
York Morning Telegraph believes Mr. Rockefeller has ‘‘reduced 
the art of distributing surplus wealth for the general good to a 
science’’; that in his giving he makes use of ‘‘that sound judg- 
ment and intelligent direction which he applied to commerce 
while laying the foundation of his fortune.” 

In an effort to make a comparison by whi~h the human mind 
ean comprehend the magnitude of such a sum as Mr. Rockefeller 
gave away, the Kansas City Journal tells us that: 

“Tf, for instance, there had been $100,000,000 available at 
the beginning of the Christian era, and if $50,000 had been 
taken from it annually every year since the birth of Christ, 
there would be only a few hundred thousands left at this time, 
for it would require two thousand years to exhaust an annual 
gift of $50,000 from an available total of $100,000,000—without 
considering, of course, any interest.’ 

The Philadelphia Public Ledger volunteers an explanation of 
the origin of the magnate’s millions; of the whys and wherefores: 

‘“‘He did not make it by increasing the price of his product 
to the people. He very greatly lowered the price of oil; or, if that 
be denied, it was at all events lowered while he was making 
his money selling it. His contribution to the production of oil 


MR. ROCKEFELLER’'S TOTAL BENEFACTIONS. 


This table is compiled from various newspaper estimates, which 
do not claim to be complete. 


given to charities by Mr. Rocke- 
feller during his later years, if 
divided among the population of 
the United States, would provide approximately five dollars 
for every inhabitant. Dr. George E. Vincent, president of 
the Foundation, says that, while a complete list of the retired 
financier’s gifts is not available, they would total almost half a 
billion dollars. Of the results that have been accomplished 
by one of the institutions which benefited by the most recent 
grant, the New York World says: 

‘‘A brief summary in the annual report of the Foundation of 
the work carried on during the year 1918 includes a campaign 
against tuberculosis in France, against yellow-fever in Guate- 
mala and Ecuador, for malaria control in the lower Mississippi 
Valley and hookworm control and better sanitation in twelve 
States of the Union and twenty-one foreign states, the contri- 
bution to various war-work agencies of nearly twenty-two million 
dollars in four years, construction work on fifteen buildings of a 
new medical center in Peking, and increased support for mission- 
ary hospitals and medical schools in China, the after-care of 
infantile-paralysis cases, further advances in studies in mental 
hygiene and medical research through various agencies, and many 
other similar activities of scientific and humanitarian character.” 

The Pittsburg Gazetie-Times, the New York Sun, and the 
Pittsburg Pést agree that Mr. Rockefeller’s gifts are not intended 
to relieve others of their duty to help; that all of ts should con- 
sider ourselves members of a ‘‘ world-wide society of humanita- 
rians.”” The Post continues, in the interest of education: 

‘‘With many good instructors on the verge of being driven by 
the high cost of living and their meager salaries to seek other 
fields, this fund saves the day for education. 

‘Tt draws attention to the fact that.the public itself is not an 
ideal employer. Even in its public schoels—the very fountain 
of democracy—it has neglected teachers to the extent that many 
have had to seek othe: employment. It is the same with the 
higher institutions of learning and with the clergy.” 
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TOPICS IN BRIEF 


New York Morning 





THE anarchists have sailed at last. Bomb voyage. 
Telegraph. 

Nor everything is abnormally high-priced. Bar fixtures are cheap.— 
Toledo Blade. 


“PERSHING Won't Run.’’—Headline. The Germans will tell the world 


that.—New York Morning Telegraph. 
Anyway the anarchists can’t deny that they are receiving the 
freedom of the seas.—New York Morning Telegraph. 


NATURALLY Turkey wants a guardian 


TuHE Presidential ring is getting all cluttered up with hats.— Boston Globe. 

WassalI_ is now pronounced with the accent on the “ was.'’—Philadelphia 
Evening Ledger. 

THE difference between saving coal and saving daylight is that we had 
the daylight to save.—New York World. 





Tuo the world didn’t come to an end another important event happened. 

The packers got religion.—Toledo Blade. 
JOB never was really tested—he didn’t have to wait for the ratification 
of a treaty of peace. Philadelphia 








as far away from it as possible.—Chi- 
cago Daily News. = 






Public Ledger. 
= Now that the President is able to 
‘ 





As long as John Barleycorn’s money 
holds out, the lawyers may be expected 
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get about with a walking-stick, will he 
feel more disposed to raise Cain?— 
Boston Transcript. 





to prolong the inquest. — Greenville 
(S. C.) Piedmont. 


Tue college professors’ union, just 
formed, can get a sympathetic strike 
of the student body any time it wants 
one.—Columbia Record. 


Lasor also is poorly distributed. 
There are not enough janitors over 
here and Switzerland is full of deposed 
kings.—Chicago Daily News. 


New York will have an apartment- 
house for millionaires exclusively. But 
all apartment-houses are tending in 
that direction.—Omaha World-Herald. 


WE are accustomed to a few “ Presi- 
dential bees,”’ but from the look of _ 
things this year somebody must have = 
kicked over a hive.—Columbia Record. ~ 

— 


Ir is all very well to think of America 
as a melting-pot, but one must remem- 
ber that some things won't melt unless 
we make it very hot for them.—New 
Orleans States. ouaall 


Ir is stated that 344 seditious news- =a 
papers are circulated in the United ‘ 
States. The Government should know 
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It is curious how frequently Austria 
starves-on a peace basis when four 
years of war blockade couldn't turn the 
trick.—Columbia Record. 


BRIGHT men are in demand in the 
business world. They are needed to 
think up new reasons for boosting 
prices.—Los Angeles Times. 


Mr. D’ANNUNZIO has announced his 
intention to fly from Italy to the 
United States. The celebration will 
take place in Italy.—Detroit News. 

It may be true that a peace treaty 
can’t keep all of us warm, but for 
some of our Washington statesmen it 
serves the purpose admirably. — St. 
Paul Pioneer Press. 

ProrF. WALTER SCHUEKING says 
“there is no home in Germany in which 
the family circle is untorn by death.” 
That's so, I guess. The Kaiser's home 
is now in Holland.— New York Morning 
Telegraph. 

THE former Kaiser is credited with 
having exprest a desire to make a tour 
- of America. Maybe he hasn’t heard 













just where to start in applying the 
drastic remedy for the news-print short- 
age.—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 




















A HURRY CALL. 
—Clubb in the Rochester Herald. 


BLAMING 


AFTER PUSHING HER IN. 





EVERYBODY FOR THE TREATY 


that the dime museums have been 
displaced by the moving pictures.— 


—Knott in the Dallas News. Boston Globe 














TALK ABOUT NERO’S FIDDLING! 
—Pease in the Newark News. 
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JAPAN TO KEEP ON FIGHTING LENINE 


vism to Manchuria and Mongolia, Japan must carry 
on the war against Red Russia, no matter what policies 
A semiofficial 


H ve MOST TO FEAR from the spread of Bolshe- 


of withdrawal may be followed by the Allies. 
Japanese organ, The Herald of Asia, sounds this warning and 
points out that as China and Korea are fertile soil for the seeds 
of Bolshevism, Japan must occupy all Siberia east of Lake Baikal 
as a defense against its advance. An official outline of Japan’s 
Siberian policy appears in a statement of Premier Kel Hara to 
the Tokyo correspondent of an American newspaper, in which 
we read that ‘‘ while Japan hopes to harmonize her military action 
in Siberia with that of America and to square it with the general 
anti-Bolshevist policy, under no circumstances can she permit 
the Red influence, as long as it remains dangerous, to touch her 
borders.””’ The collapse of the Kolchak Government showed 
that Japan and the Allies were deceived as to the extent of the 
weakness of the Reds, aececrding to Premier Hara, who said that 
Japan planned to ‘‘go hand-in-hand with America,’’ but that 
whatever happened ‘‘either in the Allied councils or within Si- 
beria,” Japan must protect herself. In answer to the corre- 
spondent’s inquiry about Japan’s supposed territorial ambitions 
in Siberia, Premier Hara replied solemnly: ‘‘Japan has absolutely 
no territorial ambitions in Siberia, will not take a single square 
foot of territory, and the minute the Red menace is settled she 

















JaPAN—" This is a tough job for one man, but the others don’t 
see this brute as I do.” Jiji (Tokyo). 


JAPAN’S LONE HAND IN 


will withdraw every soldier.” As to charges that Japan had 
played one side against the other, and had used influence to 
work up an anti-American feeling among the Russians, Premier 


Hara is quoted as saying: 


‘““When you investigate Siberian conditions at first hand you 
will find it was really certain Russian forces playing their own 
propaganda that stirred up the hatreds, jealousies, and suspi- 
cions between Allied forces in Siberia. Japan has suffered just 
as much and has been just as great*a victim of this agitation 
as America has, and the whole thing is much deplored.” 

On the question of dispatching reenforcements to Siberia, 
Tokyo dispatches inform us, public opinion is sharply divided. 
A reason for this division is suggested in the wish exprest by the 
Kobe Japan Chronicle that ‘‘one would like to know the inner 
history of the Siberian campaign,” which ‘“‘may be revealed 
some day, but the time is not yet.’’ This weekly tells us that 
according to all accounts the conditions in Siberia are appalling, 
and are ‘‘as bad in the parts that have not been invaded by 


the Bolshevik armies as anywhere else.”” We read then: 


‘‘Winter is now upon them—a winter with a normal tem- 
perature of over forty degrees below zero, and people of all 
classes lack food and often lack clothes or fuel. Food they might 


have had were the country not in a turmoil through there being 
too many saviors there, and clothing they might have imported 
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JAPAN—"“‘ It will cost a lot to fill this Bolshevik hole, but if left 
as it is, it will cost us much more.” Jifi (Tokyo). 


SIBERIA. 
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had not everything in the country been requisitioned by saviors 
and the only port blocked with expeditionary traffic. Commodi- 
ties might have been distributed were the railway not over- 
burdened with military mismanagement. As it is, the saving of 
Siberia from the Bolsheviki has brought about the most dreadful 
confusion and suffering, and the winter, during which Mr. Lloyd 
George says all classes in Russia will have time to think, threatens 
to be more terrible than five years of war.” 


This weekly thinks that what is wanted is an order to the 
anti-Bolsheviki to make peace with their enemies so that their 

















RUSSIAN ANTI-BOLSHEVIK TROOPS ARRIVING 
IN SIBERIA. 











whole organization can be directed to relief work. If they refuse 
to make peace, they should be deprived of authority, for— 


**Tt is time that all useless hostilities were abandoned and only 
work done for our common humanity, and if there are any well-fed 
bandits who are irreconcilable, there should be ropes enough sup- 
plied to hang them, whether they be Cossacks or Bolsheviki. 
Under the influence of ‘economic pressure not amounting to a 
blockade,’ Russia has been reduced to a condition which staggers 
humanity, and Japan has at least an opportunity of showing a 
degree of enlightenment which is beginning to break in slowly 
upon the Allies. She has the opportunity of leading the way.” 


The Tokyo Yamato, too, is convinced that Japan should 
strengthen her forces in Siberia, and points out that— 


**Even if Great Britain and France really desired to continue 
assisting the anti-Bolsheviki, this would be impossible because 
of domestic questions in those countries. The two countries are 
separated from Russia by Courland, Poland, Germany, and 
Austria, and are not likely to be directly affected by the Bol- 
sheviki; but the case is entirely different with Japan, which is 
connected with Siberia through Korea, Manchuria, and Mongolia; 
and China, which is so closely related to Japan, borders on Siberia. 
In the circumstances Japan is liable to be directly affected by 
Bolshevism. Moreover, a state of disorder in Siberia means the 
invasion of the first line of Japan’s national defense. It is 
necessary, therefore, that Japan should maintain peace and order 
at least in the eastern part of Siberia.’’ 
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In the view of the Tokyo Jiji the future Russia remains as 
uncertain as ever. She may be converted into a second Turkey, 
a second Balkans, or a second China, with the result that she will 
constitute a source of future trouble and danger, and the Jiji 
continues: 


‘Tn the Orient and India Japan and Great Britain will be most 
seriously affected by the break-up of Russia, and it has become 
all the more necessary that the two countries should exchange 
views regarding a permanent policy toward Russia as well as the 
steps to be taken to meet the immediate exigencies of the situa- 
tion, with a view to making the cooperation of the two countries 
more effective than ever. In our opinion the revision and re- 
newal of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance mean the establishment 
of a fundamental policy toward Russia. While the Powers 
should immediately decide what steps should be taken toward 
the Bolsheviki, Japan and Great Britain should now make clear 
the basis of their policy to deal with future possibilities.” 





ARMENIA’S CHANCE WITH TURKEY 


RMENIA’S CHANCE to become an independent state 
with Turkish consent dwindles, we are now told, as 
opposition against dismemberment of the Turkish 

Empire is growing among the Turkish people. Six months ago, 
reports from Turkey relate, the Turks were much more amenable 
to outside influence in the settlement of their affairs than they 
are now. 
special tocsin eall of the new Nationalist party, led by Mustafa 
Kiamil, which in a statement of its policy devotes a clause to a 
resolution of protest against attempted occupation or interfer- 
ence with any part of Turkey, and ‘‘more particularly any at- 
tempt to form a national and independent Armenia or Greece 
within the limits of the Turkish Empire.”’ It is suavely sug- 
gested by the Constantinople Wakit that the Armenians are too 
much governed by their feelings in their national aspirations, 
and this journal questions whether it is even for Armenia’s own 
good that she be established as a separate state, as it says: 


Strong opposition against foreign interference is the 


‘* Feeling is the moving force, and the Armenians wish to make 
the most of it. But is this in their real interest? Suppose an 
Armenian state were formed. It will be surrounded by Turks, 
Kurds, Tatars, Georgians. The Armenians are not an agri- 
cultural people so generally as the Turks, but artizans and traders. 
Foster the animosity of their neighbors against them and: what 
follows? What foreign Power will be able and willing to assure 
the permanent safety of the new state? Unhappily many 
Armenians do not listen to reason, but are led by feeling only. 
There are some, however, of whom this can not be said. The 
Armenian Patriarch recognizes the fact that Armenians and 
Turks will continue to live together and sees the necessity of 
cultivating neighborly relations. What is needed is leaders, 
few at first perhaps in both races, who are themselves guided by 
reason and logic, and will unitedly use their influence in the 
real interest of their peoples.” 


In the same Constantinople journal a sharply different view 
is exprest by a distinguished Turk, Ahmed Emin, who observes: 


“The Turks should desire, even if Armenians did not, the 
construction of an Armenian republic with suitable extension 
of territory. Let the Armenians then become subjects of Armenia 
or, if they choose, stay where they are and be sincere Ottoman 
subjects. 

‘Let the Greeks in Turkey make an exchange, as far as possi- 
ble, with Turks in Greece. Any that remain in Turkey with 
desire for Greek citizenship, let them go to Greece. This is the 
wise way to settle questions of minorities. Dangers of unap- 
peasable irritation and quarrels lie within a country, not outside 
of it. The foreign element within is for us a cause of sickness, 
it may be of death. 

‘Among ourselves the division into parties and the appear- 
ance of new parties with divisive purposes, and lack of unity 
in our plans and methods for achieving the ends we all claim as 
our object, our failure to make supreme and sole in all our plans 
the national welfare, this is the one serious peril we face. Let 
us put self and party aside, and work and sacrifice together for 
our fatherland.” 
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SWEDISH METHODS WITH ALCOHOL 


EGITIMATE TRADE in alcoholic liquors is considered an 
effective instrument in Sweden when correctly used “to 
curb the illegitimate traffic, to diminish the evil effects 

of alcohol, and to educate individuals as well as the whole people 
to a sense of greater responsibility.’ So we are informed by 
Dr. Ivan Bratt, who is the author and director of the Stock- 
holm system of alcohol control, which is effective throughout 
Sweden. In the last five years Sweden has passed through three 
successive stages in the use of aleohol: free sale, restrictive regu- 
lation, and almost total prohibition. The first two were from 
choice, the last from necessity, due to the shortage of stock 
during the war. In The American-Scandinavian Review (New 
York) Dr. Bratt sums up Sweden’s experience by the statement 
that ‘‘the curve of restriction and consumption went down to- 
gether until the former reached a point below the minimum 
craving of human nature, when there was a rebound manifesting 
itself chiefly in a sudden increase of convictions for drunkenness 
caused by the use of denatured spirits.’”’ The first stage, that 
of free sale, is known as the Géteborg system, and has as under- 
lying principle the elimination of private profit from the sale 
of drink. We read: 

“The private dealer naturally tries to increase his sales as 
much as possible; the companies tried instead to decrease them 
by curtailing the number of places where liquor could be sold 
and limiting the time of sales. They also attempted to wipe 
out the mischievous effects of the traffic as much as possible 
by closing saloons and establishing good, cheap restaurants for 
workingmen where drinks were served together with food. 
These companies are still in existence. Their stockholders can 
receive only 5 per cent. on the capital invested, while the rest 
of the profit goes to the community to be applied to various 
public purposes. Two of the five directors are elected by the 
local stockholders, the rest are appointed by the local authori- 
ties. The Géteborg system has done much good by stamping 
out the terrible saloon evil of former days, and it may be won- 
dered at that I should eall it a system of free sales. I do so 
because it had no means of reaching the individual consumer. 
Any one, no matter what his personal or social standing, could 
buy liquor, use or abuse it according to his good pleasure, 
oceasionally or habitually, without any danger of having his 
privilege curtailed. Another very serious drawback was the 
provision allowing the companies to transfer their rights to 
commercial dealers, who, of course, looked out for their own 
profits. In this way its alleged moral purpose had become an 
empty phrase, altho the quasi-fiscal character of an institution 
which brought into the coffers of the state twenty million kronor 
annually could not but be acknowledged.” 

The present legislation regulates the sale of all aleoholic drinks 
with the exception of the weakest malt beverage of not more than 
3.6 per cent. aleohol, and went into effect in the beginning of 
1919. While observations on its results may seem premature, 
we are reminded that the method was voluntarily tried out by 
certain companies as early as 1914, and the law concerning dis- 
tilled liquors has been in force since 1916, tho it was not extended 
to include wines until 1919. Recurring to the Géteborg sys- 
tem, which paved the way for the present method, we are ad- 
vised that the sale of liquor in restaurants, known as the ‘“‘on” 
sale, had decreased to a point where it constituted only one- 
tenth of the whole consumption. The other nine-tenths con- 
sisted of ‘‘off’ sale, that is, where liquor is carried away from 
the premises. It was clear that to be effective, control must 
deal with the man who buys liquor and carries it home with 
him; and to this end Sweden introduced the motbok, of which 
we read: 

‘The motbok is a small book of detachable coupons on which 
the owner writes his name, leaving one as a receipt for each 
purchase of goods. He can buy only in the store in his own 
district, where a card is kept with his signature, and at every 
purchase his signature must be compared with that on the card. 
In the central office of the company a card index is kept contain- 
ing the names of those who own a motbok as well as those who 


‘all the precautions that could be taken against it. 


have applied for one. There are also cards listing those who 
have had a motbok and been deprived of it, those who have 
applied and been refused, and finally those who have not applied 
but who are known to the central office as persons who, in case 
they should apply, ought not. to have their request granted. 
The courts and other officials are obliged to give reports con- 
cerning persons who for some reason or other have come in 
contact with the laws of the community.” 


As has been said, the Géteborg system paved the way for the 
present one by eliminating private profit from the sale of liquor. 
Now, in order to complete the individual control, the new system 
divides the country into one hundred and twenty districts, each 
with its own Stockholm system company, and the writer 
proceeds: 

*‘All these companies are supplied with their stock of wine 
and spirits from a wholesale organization known as the Wine 
and Spirits Central, which is affiliated with the Stockholm sys- 
tem and has been formed by the latter through the buying up of 
all the private wine and liquor firms in the country—about one 
hundred and fifty in all—as well as all the alcohol factories. 

“No one can manufacture alcohol except the system com- 
panies, and these do not do so. No one can import wines or 
spirits without special permission from the Board of Control, 
and at present there is no one who has sought or has reason 
to seek such permission for business purposes. Importation by 
private individuals must be made through the proper system 
company. In this manner the Wine and Spirits Central with 
its affiliated companies is the only wholesale organization in the 
liquor trade and is able to exercise complete control over all 
the stock in the country, both as to genuineness and.as to proper 
labeling. All profits of the company go to the state treasury 
through the Stockholm system. 


In rendering account of the results of Sweden’s evolutionary 
method, Dr. Bratt, for the sake of brevity, limits himself to 
Stockholm, where conditions are most difficult. After the intro- 
duction of the motbok in February, 1914, there was such an 
improvement in the general morale that it was acknowledged 
““even by opponents of the law.’’’ This improvement went on 
steadily until the beginning of 1918, which time may be said 
to be the breaking-point in the system of rational restriction, 
because then the ‘“‘abnormal conditions due to the war had 
reached such a pass that consumption had to be curtailed 
beyond what. would otherwise be considered reasonable.” The 
results were unhappy: 


“With the beginning of 1918, we began to feel the disad- 
vantages of a restriction that was based on scarcity of goods 
and not on principle. The difficulties in the way of a private 
individual satisfying what he considered legitimate and mod- 
erate demands had then reached such a point that a motbok had 
a commercial value. When the price of a liter of spirits, in 
the trade between man and man, had risen to fifty, sixty, or 
even one hundred kronor, one can hardly wonder that even 
respectable people fell into the temptation of selling illegally what 
they had obtained on their motbok. At the same time, the pri- 
vate distillation of brandy, which had been unknown in Sweden 
for the last seventy years, flourished again, so that apparatus 
were manufactured by the tens of thousands and were actually 
advertised in the newspapers. Alcohol for technical purposes, 
especially motor spirits, was purified for drinking in spite of 
The result 
was that drunkenness and alcoholic diseases increased again 
to an appalling extent. Of the one hundred and thirty cases 
of delirium tremens in the Central Hospital one hundred and 
twelve were due to home-distilled brandy or denatured spirits. 
In the fourth quarter of 1918, 1,166 cases of drunkenness could 
be traced to denatured spirits against only 56 in the fourth 
quarter of 1917. 

“The police have been powerless against this epidemie of 
crime and disease. They declare that it is not due so much to 
the consumers themselves as to the sharks who grow rich on 
distilling brandy and purifying denatured spirits for commercial 
purposes. It is the general opinion among those qualified to 
judge that, when the end of the war makes it possible to increase 
the rations to normal again, home distillation will practically 
cease, and the actions of those who try to make money on the 
weakness of their fellow men will be branded by public opinion 
as shameful and criminal.” 
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SPITZBERGEN STAKED OFF TO NORWAY 


MONG NEW BOUNDARY -LINES staked off by the 
Peace Conference, the award of the Spitzbergen 
Archipelago to Norway has attracted least attention 

except in the countries with claims on this far-north section of 
*“No Man’s Land.” One of these countries is Sweden, in which 
the Stockholm Dagen’s Nyheter points out that while Norway 
is to have ‘‘full sovereignty’’ over Spitzbergen, yet ‘‘all nations 
are allowed to engage in trade there, subject to the laws and 
regulations of Norway.’’ Norway has good reasons to be 
pleased, this journal goes on to say, for tho the economic ad- 
vantage of possessing Spitzbergen is not so great at present, in 
the future it will probably be of “‘tremendous importance.” 
The time may ¢ome when the coal supply from foreign countries 
is stopt, and then Norway will have the rich coal supply of 
Spitzbergen to draw upon. From a military view-point, this 
daily says that Norway incurs no risk, because the Treaty ‘‘con- 
tains a provision specifying that Spitzbergen may not be used 
for military purposes.” Several countries put forth claims 
for this snow-bound region. Germany’s designs were revealed 
in the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk, we read in the press, and her 
eoal- and iron-mines, a large number of miners, supplies, and 
mining equipment sufficient for three years were captured, during 
the war, by a British expedition under Sir Ernest Shackleton. 
The Russians signified through their political commission at 
the Paris Conference that they were willing to cede all their 
claims to the islands. Hence, the Conference had only to decide 
the merits of the claims of three nations—England, Norway, 
and Sweden. One statement of Great Britain’s claim to Spitz- 
bergen was presented in The Geographical Journal (London) 
by the Council of the Geographical Society, which mentioned 
as important in the matter of Spitzbergen ‘‘its geographical 
position, in relative proximity to the British Isles and as an 
important trade route, and its extensive deposits of steam-coal 


and other minerals.’”” It was claimed for Great Britain that 
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SPITZBERGEN WELCOMES KING HAAKON. 
—Karikaturen (Christiania). 





British subjects possest large interests there and that Great 
Britain had asserted and maintained for more than half a century, 
from 1614 to about 1670, “‘an effective and admitted occupation 
Consequently British 


of the southern half of the main island.” 





advocates held that this undoubted historical claim was “‘ superior 
to that of any other nation to sovereignty over the islands, or 
at least over the most important of them.”’ It was asserted 
also that other countries had nothing by way of claim ‘‘ beyond 
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WHERE COAL’S IN COLD STORAGE. 


Spitzbergen, Norway’s new possession, rich in minerals. 


commercial properties and rights, created by occupation and 
use.” To this British argument a Norwegian reply appears in 
the Christiania Tidens Tegn, which says: 


‘*When it comes to a consideration of Spitzbergen’s adminis- 
tration, it would not be fair to overlook the fact that it is chiefly 
the Norwegians (and formerly the Americans) and not the 
British, who have made use of and developed the possibilities 
of Spitzbergen. From 1907 to 1918, 250,000 tons of coal were 
shipped from Spitzbergen. Except for 4,000 tons shipped by 
the Swedish concern Spitzbergen Svenska Kolfelt, the whole 
amount has been sent by Norwegian companies and by the 
American company that was taken over, in 1916, by the Nor- 
wegian Store Norske. ... Last winter five hundred men 
remained in Spitzbergen, and these were all Norwegians, with 
the exception of sixty Swedes. Therefore, it is indisputably 
true that at present Norwegian enterprise, Norwegian working- 
men, and Norwegian capital are decidedly predominant in the 
development of Spitzbergen.”’ 


This land, of which so little was generally known and yet excited 
the gleam of desire in several nations, we read in the Scandinavian 
press, is a region of great mineral wealth with wonderful possi- 
bilities in coal and iron. It was put on the map in the sixteenth 
century as a result of the rival quests by the Dutch and the 
British for the Northeast Passage to the riches of Cathay and 
India. There is some evidence that the adventurous Northmen 
of old had visited the islands, tho positive proof is lacking; and 
the Russians have a tradition that their trappers antedated the 
Dutch and the British explorers. Speaking of Spitzbergen 
coal, the Christiania Morgenbladet informs us that: 


“Production in Advent Bay ean easily be brought up to 
200,000 tons of coal, and for Spitzbergen, as a whole, one-half 
to three-quarter million tons, maximum one million tons. 
However, such a production is naturally dependent upon many 
things—first and foremost the shipping question. Moreover, 
the land is never free from ice more than three months of the 
year, and it is not at all unlikely that certain years there will 
only be one month or even a shorter period in which to ship. 
There is a general misconception that Spitzbergen’s production 
will be sufficient for all of Norway’s, and even Seandinavia’s, 
necessary consumption.” 
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AN INVENTION TO FOIL TELEPHONE EAVESDROPPERS 


O *“LISTENING-IN” is possible with the form of 

telephone recently invented by a French army officer. 

The sender’s voice is perfectly intelligible to the re- 
ceiver, but at any other point than the receiving end it would 
be only meaningless jabber. “The essence of the new device is a 
machine that deforms or ‘‘scrambles” the current as it leaves the 
transmitter and unscrambles it again just before it enters the 
receiver. It is somewhat as if the message were translated into 
an unknown tongue as soon as uttered, and translated back into 
the vernacular when delivered. This invention corrects the 
only fault that may be found with the telephone. In its usual 
form, remarks F. Honoré in The Scientific American (New York), 
it presents the serious objection of lacking all guaranty of 
privacy. A wrong connection may bring the ear of a third 
party into any conversation, while the central exchange is 
able at all times to listen in or even to extend such facilities 
to a confederate with political, commercial, or even criminal 
interest. We read further: 


“For a long time a means has been sought of overcoming this 
fundamental shortcoming of the telephone. The problem has 
seemed, a priori, one of the utmost difficulty, since all the sub- 
seribers of a given exchange are served by the same current and 
this current must flow over all the wires. In spite of this, 
however, a French officer of Engineers, Captain Poirson, has put 
forward a very elegant solution. 

“Tt is known that the electric vibrations utilized for the 
transmission of the voice must be of extreme purity, and that 
they must lie within a rather narrow range of frequency. Current 
of the sort that produces shocks on the diaphragm quite suffi- 
cient for the audible reception of a message in the Morse code 
is utterly incapable of transmitting the human voice. Captain 
Poirson, struck by these facts, wondered whether it would not be 
possible systematically to deform the telephone current at the 
point of origin of the message, in such a way as to render the 
conversation which it carries unintelligible all along the line; 
then to restore it, at the intended point of reception, to its 
previous form, in such a way as to make the words distinguishable 
again. To accomplish this, it would be sufficient to develop a 
deforming apparatus which would be reversible, so that when 
attached to the receiving instrument it would undo the work of 
its mate at the transmitter, and restore the current to its original 
character. 

‘*Deformation is easy enough to effect. We need only reverse 
the waves periodically, as is shown in our two oscillographs. The 
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OSCILLOGRAPHS SHOWING REVERSALS. 
1. Normal phone current. 2. Periodically reversed in shaded sectors. 


one represents a normal telephone current, the other a current 
which has been periodically reversed. In the latter instance we 
see that in the intervals 0-1, 2-3, 4-5, etc., no deformation has 
taken place, while in the intervening intervals 1-2, 3-4, ete., the 
current has been turned over, crest and trough of the electric 
waves having been interchanged. Experiment has shown that 


the greater the frequency of the inversions, and accordingly the 
shorter the duration of the reversed intervals, just so much the 
more complete will be the resulting confusion. Up to a fre- 
quency of one hundred periods per second the words remain 
distinguishable; above this point they become less and less 
clear; at four hundred periods the deformation is complete. 
“The second operation, the reconstruction of the original 








Jexphone transformer 





























RECEIVING AND TRANSMITTING MECHANISM OF THE SECRET TELEPHONE. 
1. Deforming reverser. 2. Rectifying reverser. 

current, is much less easy. To obtain this result, it is necessary 
that perfect synchronism exist between the movements of the 
deforming and the reforming apparatus at the two ends of the 
line, so that inversions shall be produced at the same time in the 
two outfits. This condition has been attained by means of rather 
complicated electrical arrangements, of which the complete 
details have not been made public. We are able only to say 
that the principal element of the apparatus consists of a rotating 
commutator which rotates and inverts the current, and of which 
our diagrams indicate the mode of operation. 

**We may add that the deformation is so characteristic thet one 
ean, at the point of intended reception, adjust the app:ratus to 
render the words intelligible, without knowing the language 
which is being spoken. Experiments have been saade with 
sueeess upon a number of the French lines, notably that from 
Paris to Bordeaux, 615 kilometers in length. The synchronism, 
even on the poorest circuits, has invariably heen satisfactory. 

“Tt was at first supposed that, once the general method of 
procedure was known, it would be possible, by means of a similar 
apparatus installed at a clandestine receiving point, to steal and 
decipher a communication. Captain Poirson, however, declares 
that he has found a way to make this particular form of petty 
larceny impossible, but that in view of the existing international 
situation and the extreme importance of such a scheme for tele- 
phone secrecy this phase of the matter must for the present 
remain a military secret.” 





A RECORD IN RAILROAD -SAFETY—Again the railroads 
of the country have done the ‘‘impossible.’’ Reports received 
at the headquarters of the National Safety Council in Chicago 
indicate, as asserted in a press bulletin of that organization, that 
all records were broken in the National Railroad Accident 
Prevention Drive conducted on all railroads under the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States Railroad Administration during the 
last two weeks in October. We read: 


“The first complete returns came in from the roads of the 
Northwestern Region, which with a mileage of 53,000 and with 
an aggregate working force of 275,000 showed a casualty reduc- 
tion of sixty-seven per cent. during the two weeks of the drive 
as compared with the corresponding period of last year. During 
the last two weeks of October, 1918, the roads comprising the 
Northwestern Region had 840 casualties to railroad employees, 
of which sixteen were fatal. During the same period this year, 
as a result of the drive, there were only 273 casualties to railroad 
employees, of which fourteen were fatal in the Northwestern 
region. Forty-two out of the sixty-three railroads in the 
Northwestern region turned in a clear score, having come 
through the two weeks without a single serious accident. ‘This 
drive,’ declared C. W. Price, general manager of the National 
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Safety Council, ‘ provides the greatest demonstration we have ever 
had of what ean be accomplished in accident prevention through 
organized and concentrated effort. The operation of railroad is 
inherently one of the most hazardous occupations and presents a 
hazard unusually difficult to control. In view of this an accident 
reduction of sixty-seven per cent. is remarkable. It is the finest 
recognition of the place safety is coring to occupy in industry.’ 
Investigation by the National Safety Council of accident pre- 
vention drives conducted by its members in cities, plants, and 
on railroads, Mr. Price said, shows that they have permanent 
results in convincing both workmen ‘and employers that it pays 
to play safe and that safety and efficiency are synonymous. 
During the railroad-accident- prevention drive large illus- 
trated bulletins prepared by the safety council and the Railroad 
Administration commanded the atten- 
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THE PRINCESS TREE 


APAN GAVE US the Paulownia, or prineess tree, not 
long since, but the tree has merits that are pushing it 
rapidly into notice, we are told by Robert Sparks Walker 
in American Forestry (Washington). It grows rapidly from 
seed and has large leaves that furnish excellent shade. Its 
lovely violet flowers make it beautiful in spring. It is re- 
markably free from insect pests. It produces vast quantities 
of seed, and is multiplying rapidly in the South, where it springs 


- up everywhere in old pastures and vacant lots. By the average 


layman, Mr. Walker says, the Paulownia may be easily mistaken 
for the catalpa, but the catalpa bears 





tion of railroad employees almost at 
every step and called on them to be 
eareful for their own sake, for the sake 
of their families, and for the sake of the 
public.” 





EXPRESS-TRAIN PACED 


BY A FORD 

NE OF THE NEW FORD 

high-speed, light-weight gaso- 

line street-cars is to have an 
unusual try-out by acting as pace-maker 
to a railway-flier at seventy miles an 
hour. As is generally known, Henry 
Ford has been working on an internal- 
eombustion engine for the economical 
propulsion of street-cars at high speed. 
The first try-out of the engine took place, 
we are told editorially in The Compressed 
Air Magazine (New York, December), 
in the Ford experimental shops at Dear- 
born, Mich., and both Mr. Ford and his 
general manager, Mr. C. E. Sorensen, 
exprest themselves as being pleased with 
the outcome. Mr. Ford declared that 
he was convinced the motor would make 
possible both cheaper and faster urban — 
transportation of passengers. The writer 
goes on: 








NEXT YEAR’S PROMISE, 


Showing the flower spike for next year and the 
beautiful foliage. 


long, beanlike pods, while the Paulownia 
produces a multitude of oval pods re- 
sembling cotton-bolls. The leaves are 
arranged on opposite sides, while those 
of the catalpa grow along the twigs in 
whorls of three. He proceeds: 


“‘The Paulownia takes its name from 
Anna Paulownia, princess of Nether- 
land. In the Southern United States 
it is spreading rapidly, and may be seen 
in old pastures, vacant lots in cities, 
and in damp ravines. But it is highly 
prized as a shade and for ornamental 
purposes. The value lies in the beau- 
tiful pale violet flowers, which grow two 
inches long, and appear in panicles on 
ends of twigs, in early spring before the 
leaves appear. The leaves are extreme- 
ly large and ornamental, particularly 
when the tree is quite young. It re- 
quires two years for the blooming period. 
That is, the flower buds require two 
years to make. This does not neces- 
sarily mean the tree bears no flowers 
excepting every two years. When 
rather young, I have observed it often 
happens that the blossoms come every 
second year, but soon the tree starts a 
second set of flower buds, so that both 
mature seed-pods and first-year flower 
buds are produced the same year. The 
seed-pods, while green, are covered with 
a sticky exudation that protects them 
from inseets. The trees I have had 








“* At the time we write the plans are to 

send ene of these Ford street-cars over the rails of the Michigan 
Central division of the New York Central Lines at seventy 
miles an hour as.a pacemaker ahead of the Wolverine flier, a 
fast train thatruns between Chicago, Detroit, and New York. 
The Michigan Central enjoys a splendidly maintained right of 
way. The idea will be to have a contest for a time record be- 
tween the fast, light street-car and the swift but heavy steel 
train propelled by a big compound steam-locomotive. This test 
will soon be made. The rail transportation world, we surmise, 
will be keenly interested in this experiment. Self-contained 
power units for urban and interurban cars have long been 
desired for certain classes of transportation. Local traffic in 
passengers, express matter, and mails could be established on 
frequent-trip schedules between many rail points in this coun- 
try with such equipment if the service were sufficiently eco- 
nomical of maintenance.” 


The make-up and distinctive qualities of this new type of 
street-car are described in the following paragraph: 


“The Ford ear power unit is described as being a motor, 
an air compressor, an electrical generator, and a heating and 
lighting plant combined. All operations necessary for the con- 
trol of the car are centered in the motor. A seventy-five per 
cent. reduction in weight, as compared with the power and 
control equipment of the ordinary electric car, is claimed. 
Several cities, which have street-railway problems, have invited 
Mr. Ford to demonstrate the cars on their streets. A feature 
which will appeal to cities which have hilly streets is the hill- 
climbing power of the car. It can ascend a three per cent. 
grade at twenty miles an hour ‘on high.’” 





under observation for the past fifteen 
years have been remarkably free from insect pests. The thick 
bark, with a generous supply of sap, does not appeal to the 
tastes and habits of the San José scale, and on Paulownia trees 
I have never been able to find a single seale, altho all around 
them oaks and other trees were dying from the ravages of 
the seale. 

‘This one point is well worth serious consideration. The only 
insect that I have observed on this tree is the leaf miner, and 
only a very few have I been able to find, which so far have 
done no appreciable amount of injury. 

*‘One of the most remarkable characteristics of the Paulownia 
is its rapid growth. Planted in rich soil the Paulownia will 
grow from five to six feet the first year, with leaves’ of huge 
magnitude, some even attaining the enormous size of thirty 
inches in diameter. The leaves are ornamental, and make a 
dense shade. They cling on the trees, remaining perfectly 
green, never turning to brown or golden in autumn as other 
leaves do, until the first killing freeze. When the sun comes 
up on the first morning after the freeze the Paulownia begins 
dropping its leaves, and by nightfall the tree that was well 
clad twelve hours before will be as nude as any tree in the forest. 
The rapid growth of the tree, the dénse ornamental foliage, and 
the businesslike manner of shedding its leaves will always make 
it a favorite tree to plant for shade. This habit of shedding the 
leaves within a single day is no mean virtue, since one cleaning 
of the lawn to remove fallen leaves is all that is necessary 
each season. 

“T have seen trees grow, from seed under favorable con- 
ditions, to a height of thirty feet, fourteen inches in diameter at 
the base, with a spread of the top of thirty-four feet in diameter. 
It is one of the best balanced trees that I know. Its equilibrium 




















seems perfect. If, for example, a single main root be cut off, 
the tree immediately discards enough of its top to strike a balance 
with the root system, and while it is doing so it lessens the size 
‘of thé foliage.” 


The only objection that Mr. Walker can think of against the 
Paulownia tree are the Selicling of seed-pods that cling on 
the branches throughout the winter. As the winds blow, the 
Paulownia becomes a gigantic rattle- box. But this 
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BACK TO THE NIGHTCAP? 


NPROTECTED CRANIUMS AT NIGHT are respon- 
sible for colds, and even for influenza, according to a 
Paris: physician, Dr. As quoted 
by Henry Wales, of the Chicago -Tribune foreign news service, 


Louis St. Maurice. 


writing in that paper, Dr. Maurice is of the opinion that every 





objection is not serious. The Paulownia is hardy as 





far north as Massachusetts, but the flower buds are 
usually killed. during the winter, and north of New 
York City it can not be relied on to flower regularly. 


Mr. Walker goes on: 


“‘T do not know of another tree that produces more 
seed than this one. The are very ‘small and 
winged, and to satisfy a childish curiosity, I took the 
time to count one by one the seeds in an average 
pod, and found almost exactly two thousand seeds. On 
one tree in my yard, with this as a basis, I estimated 
that thére are over twenty-one million seeds on the 
one tree! A few birds seem to enjoy eating the seeds, 
especially the bluejays. The Paulownia: tree may be 
propagated by sowing the seeds in early spring or by 
root cuttings, or greenwood cuttings under glass. 

“The Paulownia was introduced into the United 


seeds 











States from China and Japan, and since coming here 
it has sown more of its own seed than man. The tree 
is inclined to branch near the ground, which destroys 
its ability to produce much merchantable timber. The 





THE EARLIEST BUDS, 


When the Paulownia first begins to bloom in. the springtime. 








wood is quite soft, light, easily worked, and is highly 

prized in China and Japan. It certainly possesses many ad- 
mirable characteristics, and well deserves serious consideration 
when we want to establish shade generally, and it should be 
given a trial as a producer of wood for commerce.” 








LEAF OF THE PAULOWNIA, OR PRINCESS TREE. 


This leaf measures 30 inches in diameter, and the tree from which 
it was taken was only one year old. 














will 
woolen covering to protect the head. 


one, men and women. alike, eventually have to wear a 


Years ago, when night- 
caps were universally worn, argues the Paris doctor, ho one ever 
neither in the head nor in the chest. 


had colds, Grippe was 


unknown, and influenza had never been heard of. A study of 
literature written prior to the eighteenth century does not reveal 
a single mention of any of these diseases and. maladies which 
rage through the autumn, winter, and spring seasons through- 
out the world nowadays. He continues: 

‘‘On the other hand, art and literature of the past, well up 
into the eighteenth century, show that every one, rich and poor, 
young and old, men and women, all wore nighteaps. . The 
linen or cotton headgear for bed was just as common as the 
nightgown. 

“Toward the end of the eighteenth century the nightcap 
began to fall into disuse, and in less than one hundred years it 
has practically disappeared. To-day it is unheard of in France, 
in your United States, in England, in Italy, in Germany—it is 
worn nowhere. 

“But, on the other hand, the need of protection for the head 
during the night has increased during the last century. The 
average brain to-day is larger and heavier than it was one hun- 
dred years ago. The brain is larger, but not the head. A man’s 
eranium—or a woman’s, for that matter—has not changed in 
average size for more than twenty centuries. But the brain is 
constantly getting bigger and heavier. 

“‘That means that the protecting shell of bone, the cranium, 
is getting thinner to make room for the brain. Eventually, 
perhaps in another couple of hundred years, we shall have a 
race with skulls as thin and frail as eggshells, so that every one 
will have to wear constantly head-guards like your American 
foot-ballplayers, or as aviators wore at the beginning of the war. 

“Three years ago the first epidemic of Spanish influenza 
swept over Europe. Later it was disseminated to every part 
of the world, reaping myriads of victims in India and China. 
Two years ago, and again last year, the Spanish ‘flu’ raged 
over Europe, and now it is beginning to become virulent again. 

“Investigation proves that a cold in the head is the neces- 
sary setting for an attack of influenza. Further investigation 
shows that in an overwhelming majority of cases a cold is 
‘eaught’ during the night, while one is in bed. Wet feet are 
not responsible for many colds, especially among adults. In 
fact, while one is moving about, and exercising, no matter how 
slightly, he is not likely to catch cold. He is when he is abso- 
lutely motionless, relaxed, with the body warm under the bed- 
clothes and the head exposed to the cold current of air that 
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comes in from the window.and is sucked up the chimney or 
around corners. 

“To cure your cold, tie a woolen wrap around the head, well 
down on the forehead and over the cranium in back. Leave it 
there all night. Drink a hot rum or hot wine—or, in America, 
hot lemonade—and perspire all night. In the morning the 
cold in the head will be gone. 

“But be careful, or the very next night you will catch another 
cold, because you have not got your head muffled up. When one 
starts to wear a nightcap, it is dangerous to leave off wearing 
it, especially during the winter or rainy season. 

“‘As a preventive against the Spanish ‘flu,’ there is not a 
better precaution than wearing a woolen nightcap. Yes, and 
even the silk and lace boudoir-caps that miladi wears nowadays 
are better than nothing.” 4 





DEPERSONALIZING INDUSTRY 


NDUSTRY HAS BEEN DEPERSONALIZED by the 
I automatic tool, and in the final development of this agency 

the automobile has played a decisive part. These are two 
of the interesting deductions made by Ernest F. Lloyd, of Ann 
Arbor, Mich., in a paper originally printed in The Journal of 
Political Economy (Chicago), and now issued in separate form. 
Machinery is roughly divided by the writer into two main 
groups, including, first, machines whose principal purpose is to 
strengthen the worker; and, secondly, those that supplant the 
worker or reduce his function to a minimum. The latter he 
terms automatic tools. Altho automatism, he says, is almost 
as old as machinery itself, yet as a factor in industry it is of 
comparatively recent growth, dating from the introduction 
in the late 80’s of an automatic device called the molding- 
machine, for making cast-metal articles. We read: 


“Up to that time the entire trade of molding had been a 
skilled occupation, necessitating a long training under appren- 
ticeship. Furthermore it lent itself readily to a high degree of 
organization and was so well and militantly unionized as to 
control the making of all articles of cast metal. 

‘*With the advance of the molding machine, however, all this 
underwent a rapid change. Long training and apprenticeship 
were no longer necessary in the making of many articles, for a 
wholly unskilled laborer could, with short practise, turn out a 
product of a quality equal to the best work of the old-time 


“The principle spread quickly to other applications in com- 
plementary trades. So there appeared the turret lathe, the 
serew-machine, the pneumatic hammer, the grinding-machine, 
and a score of other devices, the common effect of which was to 
afford employment in the manufacturing industries to a class of 
workers previously debarred through lack of the then usual 
apprenticeships. Incidentally the quantity of product per 
worker increased, and its precision and quality improved. Asa 
consequence it made quickly possible a great increase in 
production. ...... 

‘*However important may have been the automatic principle 
as such, the explanation of its rapid development lies in the fact 
that it established itself coincidently with the automobile; for 
the automobile was also a revolutionary innovation. It was 
one of those commodities, or human wants, the general ac- 
ceptance and use of which seem to explode rather than grow. 

“The particular relation of the automobile to the final de- 
velopment of the automatic tool is to be found in the enormous 
and varied numbers of duplicate parts required in motor-cars 
and in the high accuracy required in the making of these parts 
to insure their perfect interchangeability. The production of 
any model of car by any large producer involves the making of 
literally millions of parts that must not vary from each other by 
the thousandth of an inch. The whole system of service in 
supplying repair parts, of economical operation in distant places, 
hinges on this standardization. 

‘*A contributing cause to the rapid development of standardiza- 
tion arose out of the novelty of the automobile.. It was pre- 
ceeded by no equivalent. It was not an improvement of method 
in transportation. It was a new means of transportation. It 
had, therefore, to meet no previous standards, styles, or customs 
of wide acceptance. So great was the demand that each manu- 


facturer developed his own design and supplied it universally. 
The same model that he sold in Pekin, Illinois, he sold in Peking, 
The motor-car was the first truly international com- 


China. 


modity. It is perhaps within bounds to say that through it 
standardization first became an international term. How the 
war acted to emphasize and crystallize this fact is in itself 
a subject of intense interest, but one which we may not here 
pursue. It fulfils our purpose to point out that no such multi- 
tudinous and exact reproductions of parts as are vital to the 
automobile had ever before been required. Nor could such 
quantities have been produced by any machinery known to the 
nineteenth century. 

“*T have said that the automatic tool introduced into general 
use a new principle in the manufacturing arts. What then is 
the principle? * 

**Automatism in machinery is the incorporation into a tool 
or machine of a function that previously resided in the operator 
of the tool. Thus the capacity to do a certain work becomes a 
function of the tool itself, one to which it conforms without 
direction by the attendant. An automatic tool is a self-funec- 
tioning mechanism. 

“Where the automatic principle is highly developed the sole 
function remaining to the operator consists in placing parts in 
the tool and removing them from it. 

““As a consequence the automatic tool has depersonalized 
industry. The ordinary industrial worker of to-day need have 
no conception whatever of his work as a whole, nor even the 
most remote idea of the processes involved in the task at which 
he is occupied. With none of these is he concerned at all. His 
relation to his work is often as mechanical, and one might almost 
say as devoid of intelligence, as that of the locomotive-crane 
to its load.”’ 


And yet the automatic tool has increased the ordinary worker’s 
effectiveness. A greater quantity of product can be produced 
by the worker while actually working. The period of training 
is commonly but a few days or less, and the operator requires no 
general preliminary industrial training. To-day the ordinary 
hand-worker may enter into a manufacturing industry at any 
suitable age and become at once a full economic producer. Mr. 
Lloyd goes on: 


*‘Are we to consider the automatic principle a permanent 
force in industry? Or is it only a new and temporary element, 
mere dross in the crucible that we shall some day skim off? Or 
should we regard it as an evil that, for the preservation of our 
institutions, we should suppress? The answer may perhaps 
be found best in a question: Would we dispense with the 
automobile, or the five- and ten-cent store, or the multitude of 
things that come to us in tin cans and glass bottles? These 
and many other commodities of modern life depend ultimately 
upon the principle of the automatic tool. 

“The Iron Man multiplies the power of the human man, 
without need to eat, sleep, or rest. The price exacted is that the 
human man shall become as but a cog in the functioning of the 
Iron Man. Like a cog, too, he must mechanically function with 
his fellows, putting aside for the time being his human rela- 
tionships. Mechanical production of commodities has cut off 
the old human intercourse of industry. 

‘‘What is the cure? We might perhaps paraphrase Macaulay 
and say, ‘The cure for the automatic tool is more automatic 
tools.’ The tool has developed and has been developed under 
relatively restricted conditions. It has been an important factor 
in the rapid growth of great industrial centers, from which in 
turn have poured forth the material commodities of civilization. 
Yet relatively only a few of the people of the world are endeavor- 
ing to supply the commodities of civilization to all the world; 
so they have become slaves of the world through their tool. 
When all the world supplies itself through the tool the slavery 
will cease. Under its universal use the toil of each for sub- 
sistence will be intensively concentrated in short periods, and 
we shall thereby earn and distribute that most precious com- 
modity, leisure. But it will be a very different world. Many 
gods of to-day will have tumbled, and some of the tumbling 
may be painful. 

“Whether we will or no, we must accept the fact that the 
hand of man has fashioned an instrument of wonderful power 
for use in his contest with nature, a power that may almost 
give him the mastery in his struggle for subsistence, a power 
demanding great intelligence, much knowledge, and keen skill of 
a few, and no knowledge, little intelligence, and small skill of 
the many; yet as an inexorable consequence imposing problems 
of human coordination that even now press for solution, problems, 
too, that will not accept temporizing or dismissal, problems that 
are vital to civilization itself.” 
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CAMPHOR-FARMING 


HERE IS NO REASON why the United States. should 

not ultimately grow its own camphor, and considerable 

progress has already been made toward this end. Our 
earliest camphor farm is now thirty-six years old, and the latest 
is also the largest, including some 12,000 acres. Both of these 
are in Florida. The wasteful Chinese process of destroying the 
whole tree to reclaim its gum is not now followed. Only leaves 
and small twigs are harvested, and a camphor-farm is treated, 
not like a timber-forest, but 
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of part of the product, the average yield of a tree, we are told, 
is about one-half ton of camphor—enough to provide spirits 
for every household in a large city. To quote further: 


“‘Some camphor is being produced in this country, and it is 
believed that eventually American production in Florida will 
suffice to take care of domestic needs. Thirty-six years ago the 
United States Department of Agriculture purchased a tract of 
3,000 acres near Palatka, Florida, and planted camphor-trees 
in long hedge-rows. This camphor farm is to-day a splendidly 
developed area. Hedge-cuttings are gathered onee or twice a 
year and distilled in accordance with modern chemical practise. 

By this method the life of the 





like an orchard. We quote 
below from an article in The 
Du Pont Magazine (Wilming- 
ton, Del., December). Says 
the writer: 


“With the approach of win- 
ter housewives begin to ar- 
range, on the cupboard-shelf, 
various home remedies that are 
so useful when the youngsters 
exhibit the first evidence of 
colds. You may depend on it 
that a ‘camphor’ bottle will 
stand in the front rank. There 
is nothing of apparent interest 
in the crystal-clear liquid ex- 
cept its medicinal properties, 
yet in its manufacture there are 
several interesting facts that 
the average housekeeper knows 
little about. The youngsters 
know only that it is good for 
eolds and that, when com- 
pounded with sugar on a tea- 
spoon, the dose contains far 
too little sugar in proportion to 
the camphor, even if only a 
drop from the bottle is added. 

“A great deal of the cam- 
phor used in the United States 
is imported from Japan and 
the island of Formosa. How- 
ever, the camphor industry in 
China is an important one, in 
which both family and*govern- 
mental interests are involved. 
Families are principally inter- 
ested in the joint ownership of 
trees. It is not uncommon for 
a family that numbers as 
many as two thousand peo- 








THIS CAMPHOR-TREE IS CENTURIES OLD. 


Photographed in Kiangsee Province, China. The limbs of the tree 
are so valuable that the owners prop them up with heavy timbers to 
insure against their breaking down during high wind-storms. 


hedges is preserved and the 
product can be obtained annu- 
ally for many years. Consider- 
ing that the life of the cam- 
phor-tree in China is about five 
hundred years, there is little 
fear that the industry in 
America will be short-lived, for 
the trees thrive as well in cer- 
tain favored sections of Florida 
as they do in China or other 
sections of the East. 

**In 1913, the Arlington Com- 
pany, now one of the Du Pont 
American Industries, purchased 
a tract of approximately 12,000 
acres at Waller, Florida, as the 
starting-point in developing a 
large camphor-farm. This is 
probably the. largest acreage 
devoted to camphor-growing 
in America.” 





MENTAL ABILITY CLAS- 
SIFIED—In ‘‘ Erewhon,” Sam- 
uel Butler’s brilliant satire on 
crime and criminals, ill-health 
is a crime punishable by im- 
prisonment, while moral lapses, 
such as forgery and larceny, 
are treated by the family 
“straightener” with the at- 
tention due to an _ invalid. 
There is a growing move- 
ment, says The Lancet (London, 
November 8), toward’ more 
rational and differential treat- 
ment of accused persons, and 





it is even conceivable that 





ple, considering both direct 
and collateral relations, to hold an equity ownership in a single 
camphor-tree like the one illustrated. 

“Before such a tree can be sold, however, a license must 
be obtained from the central government authorities, and also 
from the local officials. After permission to sell a tree is secured 
the sale takes place, and the proceeds, which average $225 for 
a tree, are divided among the owners with regard to their several 
equities. 

“Unfortunately, in China the practise of manufacturing 
camphor results in the destruction of the tree. First the tree is 
felled and the trunk chopped into small pieces or chips of con- 
venient size for the retorts. When the retort is filled, water 
is added, and a fire is built to carry on the simple distillation 
process. The camphor volatilizes under the action of the 
steam, passes through a condenser, usually a bamboo-pipe, and 
terminates in a wooden tub of cool water, where it is collected as 
camphor and camphor-oils. It is a primitive process in China 
and a wasteful one, for altho the upper branches and leaves do 
not contain as much camphor as the larger members of the tree, 
the Chinese lose some of the product when:leaves and branches 
are used for fuel.”’ 


Notwithstanding the primitive means employed and the loss 


future generations may read in 
‘*Erewhon”’ prophecies rather than whimsicalities. It goes on: 


*“At any rate, the employment of psychologists in connection 
with courts of justice, one of the steps advocated by that earnest 
body entitled ‘The Penal Reform League,’ has been in practise 
in the United States. Dr. J. M. McCallie has published certain 
results obtained by this method in the American Army, and it is 
interesting to note that a majority of cases of absence without 
leave, desertion, confinement to barracks, and reduction in rank 
occur among men found to be below the average of intelligence, 
as shown by the tests employed, and the use of psychologists to 
investigate the mentality of criminals might well have fruitful 
results. The tests recorded were used on American soldiers by 
psychologists specially appointed for the purpose of segregating 
and eliminating the incompetent, classifying the men according 
to mental capacity, and assisting in the selection of men for 
responsible positions. Surgeon-General Gorgas, commenting 
on the experiment, said: 

“*The classification of men according to mental ability as 
determined by these tests has corresponded in a very striking 
way with the estimate previously made by officers familiar with 
them, and men selected for responsible positions solely on their 
psychological record have fully justified such selections.’ ” 





| DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND INVENTION CONTINUED ON PAGE 82 | 
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A POET’S BIRTHDAY 


HERE IS A TONE OF SOLEMNITY in most com- 

memorations, even tho the object of the tributes be 

still living and enjoying the fruits of renown. The poets 
hung their wreaths upon the Christmas-tree for E. A. Robinson, 
signalizing, on December 22, his fiftieth birthday, with some- 
thing of a solemn gesture, tho Robinson has not dedicated his 
muse to the minor keys. Much 


‘‘He sees the happiness that might be, never the happiness 
that is; but as the poet of the unattained he is unrivaled in 
clearness of perception and exquisite tenderness of under- 
standing.” 


From these things it might seem that Robinson was in inten- 


tion the poet of the common people; Miss Amy Lowell, how- 
ever, claims him for the Par- 





the same thing made Mark 
Twain break out into irrever- 
ent parody when the New En- 
gland poets sat around Whit- 
tier and praised his muse, and 
an English writer, Mr. E. B. 
Osborn, has long after the fact 
vented his spleen upon those 
who felt Mark Twain jested 
out of season. Mr. Robinson’s 
escape is due to the cireum- 
stance perhaps that we have 
no Mark Twain now, and that 
the other poets take their call- 
ing too seriously to jest. Per- 
haps the fear that so much sol- 
emn praise would not do fora 
dinner-party is what led them 
to print them all in a news- 
paper, where the cold type cries 
out for the speaking voice and 
glancing eye. Vachel Lindsay 
hits off in an epigram what 
several say more prosaically. 
‘Robinson is a novelist dis- 
tilled into a poet.” This is 
somewhat amplified in phrases 
that define him as ‘‘the relent- 
less seeker and finder of hu- 
man beings,” with an ingratiat- 
ing portrait in a few lines: 








A “NOVELIST DISTILLED INTO A POET,” 


The tribute given Edwin Arlington Robinson on his fiftieth birthday. 
The portrait here is reproduced from the painting by W. Sherman Potts. 


nassian select: 

‘**He is a poet for poets, his 
art becomes only the more in- 
teresting the more it is studied. 
A realist, he is also a foe to 
materialism; a skeptic, his 
poems are full of spirituality. 
He is an austere artist and the 
dominating note of his poetry 
is nobility. Strong, virile, con- 
temptuous of shams, no one 
has voiced the contradictory 
elements of the American char- 
acter better than he. He stands 
for the great American ideals 
and faiths, he has never given 
way a.jot in matter or manner 
to criticism. He has sought 
nothing for himself, he has 
been content to work, and now, 
looking back, we see him as a 
leader, an inspirer. The young 
men to come will envy us, his 
contemporaries, who have the 
chance to tell him of our ad- 
miration and affection.” 


There are many others like 
Perey MacKaye, Edwin Mark- 
Neihardt, 

Peabody, 

Robinson, 


ham, John G. 


Josephine Preston 
Corinne Roosevelt 
George Sterling, Sara 
Ridgely Torrence, who 


Teas- 
dale, 
express the personal gratitude 
that the inarticulate might also 








‘He is the high gossip among 
the more humorous angels and men. He ‘tells on’ people, yet is 
no tattle-tale, but rather the bracing historian who gives the final 
human news.” 


Herman Hagedorn, touching on the personal relationship 
between poet and reader, says: 


‘‘Robinson seems to me by all odds the greatest living Amer- 
ican poet. I turn to his poetry, as I turn to the other everlasting 
things in literature, for sustenance and revitalization; not out 
of curiosity, but out of a sheer need which he alone of the moderns 
seems to me able to satisfy. Life—humorous, grave, sordid, 
wistful, terrible in detail, but never altogether without hope— 
rises and falls with the inevitability of the tides through his 
lines. You listen to it as you listen to the sea, and learn many 
things that can not be framed in words.” 


Louis V. Ledoux adds even further definition to serve per- 
haps as useful introduction for those who have felt Robinson 
too ‘‘difficult,”’ as many admit, for frequent intercourse: 


“In tense sympathy with those who have suffered misfortune 
—mental, physical, or moral—the desire to feel with all men 
under all cireumstances, but especially in the crises of failure 
and unhappiness; insistence upon the possible nobility and 
beauty of those who seem ignoble, unbeautiful—these are to me 
the bases of Robinson’s poetry. 


feel, and seek in the New York 
Times Book Review (December 21) for their own souls’ tribute. 
More literary is the garland woven by Bliss Perry, who gives a 
hint of Robinson’s spiritual history: 


“Tt is a long road that Mr. Robinson has traveled since 
‘Children of the Night’ was written—a road down the river from 
Tilbury Town to ‘Broadway’s hard-throated siren-calls.’ Yet 
the road has been a straight one. His work has been uncom- 
promising, consistent, integral. He has not had to burn any 
bridges behind him. Like a wise strategist, he has kept in 
touch with his reserves, with his own poetic instincts, with the 
traditions of his race, with the slowly matured forms and modes 
of English verse. His most obvious triumphs have been in the 
creation of imaginary personalities, and in revealing them through 
the medium of the dramatic monologs and the dramatie lyric. 
‘Ben Jonson Entertains a Man from Stratford’ is surely one of 
the most superb dramatic monologs in our language and one of 
the subtlest studies of Shakespeare. 

‘There is as much of Browning as of Donne in Mr. Robinson, 
and he sometimes makes his readers work hard to pay for their 
pleasure. His avoidance of the fatuous and the flamboyant has 
limited his audience, no doubt, but, like Browning, he ‘had 
his choice’ when he began writing. The thought is packed very 
tight, except in the humorous diffuseness and wilful Words- 
worthian flatness of occasional passages in the monologs. 

“The athletic spareness of epithet, the suppression of climaxes, 














’ the projection of the planes of the poem beyond the lines of the 
poem itself—these are Robinsonian characteristics that will 
continue to repel some readers as certainly as they fascinate 


the adepts. 


cadences as, 
And if he live there'll be a sunset spell 
Thrown over him as over a glassed lake 
That yesterday was all a black wild water. 


rr 


“Tn ‘Merlin,’ with which certain poets have profest them- 
selves dissatisfied, there are scores of wonderful lines like that, 
a delicate and strange music modulated to the green and gray 
magic of Broceliande. Time and fate triumph in that story over 
the magician and the woman, but whether one reads ‘Merlin’ 
for the romance or for the music, it seems to me one of the most 


unassailable of Mr. Robinson’s achiev ements. 


‘‘But a prose-man should never quarrel with poets, par- 
ticularly over another poet on his birthday. It is enough that 
so many American writers felicitate Mr. Robinson upon his 


? sincere and noble art.” 


The anonymous writer in Scribner’s *‘Point of View” 
some tastes of his verse which the reader here may add to by 
turning to the department of Current Poetry. ‘‘Mr. Robinson’s 
keen sense of humor is always sympathetic,”’ the writer observes. 
‘Tt never degenerates into a mere exposition of the ridiculous 
or grotesque, it is never bitter or warped, and with it he relieves 


the inevitable sadness of life.”’ 


verses about Uncle Ananias, beginning: 


His words were magic and his heart was true, 
And everywhere he wandered _he .was blessed. 
Out of all ancient men my childhood knew 
} I choose him and I mark him for the best. 
Of all authoritative liars, too, 
I crown him loveliest. 


us that 
There be two men of all mankind 
That I’m forever thinking on— 
They chase me everywhere I go— 
Melchisedec, Ucalegon. 


Ucalegon he lost his house 
When Agamemnon came to Troy, 
But who can tell me who he was— 
Tu pray the gods to give him joy. 


scorn,’ who 
. loved the Medici, 
Albeit he had never seen one. 
He would have sinned incessantly, 
Could he have been one. 


Miniver curst the commonplace 

And eyed a khaki suit with loathing. 
He missed the medieval grace 

Of iron clothing. 


strongly. 





and refining of words. 








“Yet the very subtlety and originality of the substance of 

4 Mr. Robinson’s poetry has caused some undervaluation, pos- 
sibly, of his mastery of form. The variety of his lyrical mea- 

g sures is remarkable. Like every real master of versification, he 
knows how to make a new stanzaic pattern by simply changing 
the tempo and phrasing of an old one, as Mr. Masefield, for 
instance, has done with the ‘Chaucerian’ stanza. 'To choose one 
illustration only, the critics who have disecust Mr. Robinson’s 
technical versatility seem to me to have failed to do justice to 
his extraordinary skill in employing the feminine ending in 
blank verse. No English poet since the Elizabethan John 
Fletcher has surpassed Mr. Robinson in managing 


‘‘Sometimes the whole poem is quizzically humorous, like the 


‘Frequently it is a dry, whimsical humor, as when he tells 


“Then we have the sad case of ‘Miniver Cheevy, child of 


‘*Mr. Robinson’s humor is not the sort that makes you laugh 
aloud; you smile to yourself, and read the lines to some one with 
whom you can share your enjoyment. The words stick in your 
mind, and each time you think of them they appeal to you more 


‘“There was never a master poet who depended for his name 
less on any individual poem. In writing of Mr. Robinson, 
? verse after verse comes into one’s head that would well emphasize 
some point that one has been making. The temptation is strong 
to continue quoting poem after poem. The technique is so 
perfect; there is everywhere such evidence of painstaking toil 
There are some who believe that geniuses 
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do not need to work—there seems to exist a hazy belief that 
they produce their masterpieces with as little volition as a 
spider uses in spinning a web. As far as I have been able to 
ascertain, master minds are no more exempt from toil than 
the rest of us; the only difference is that with their work they 
ean accomplish results that are beyond the possibilities and 
scope of ordinary mortals.” 





GERMAN “RAPPROCHEMENT ” WITH 
FRENCH LETTERS 


ERMAN LETTERS MAY BE THE FIRST to estab- 
lish a real bond with France; at least in the rapproche- 
ment suggested by Otto Grautoff in the Literarische Rund- 

schau (Berlin) there is little of the grudging acquiescence shown 
by the German politicians. Herr Grautoff tells his countrymen 
what the French men of letters were engaged in during the 
period of hostility, leading us to the assumption that the Ger- 
man censor saw to it that contemporary literature was not 
allowed, tho we have often be@n assured of the contrary. He 
naively warns his readers that works of a bellicose nature will 
continue to appear, publications like the Revue des Deux Mondes, 
the Revue de Paris, and the Revue Hebdomadaire printing “novels 
and essays which clearly were written during the period of hos- 
tility and by press of material have until this time lain in the 
editor’s drawer.”’. Naturally, so it is observed, ‘‘the subject- 
matter of these stories and essays is adverse to Germany or 
constitutes a defense of the French conduct of the war upon 
military, political, and ethical grounds, and a glorification of the 
French national virtues.”” What inspired the following tribute 
would be interesting to determine: 


“Tf one were to ask me what Frenchmen during the war 
spoke with the most definite clarity, gave voice to the most 
ringing utterances, and found the most effective following, I 
should be compelled to reply René Viviani and Georges Clem- 
enceau. Both are, indéed, the most hostile leaders of a people 
most hostilely inclined toward us. Their productions breathe a 
most hateful keenness against us. Nevertheless it is useful for 
us to appreciate their literary leadings. . . . The speech which 
Viviani delivered in Chicago on May 6, 1917, is, in its structure, 
in its choice of words, and in musical rhythm, of most uncom- 
mon beauty.’ Politically, it is not a cause of rejoicing to us; 
from the standpoint of literature, however, it stands as a classie 
example of the new French art in words. It throws entirely 
in the shade Bergson’s oration before the Academy on January 
25, 1918, and also Paul Bourget’s rather wearisome piling up of 
sentences. In quite a different manner Clemenceau’s political 
leading articles in L’ Homme Enchainé exemplifies the French lit- 
erary art and brilliancy as shown in the first years of the war. 
While Viviani’s oration was clear and sharp and of brilliant 
radiance throughout, Clemenceau calls back the old Gauloiserie. 
His work is all on fire with irony, word-play and bizarre com- 
parisons, and is built up in rounded periodic formation.” 


The writer regards Anatole France’s “Le Petit Pierre” as 
one of the few books coming from the older writers that holds 
itself aloof from a political view of things. ‘‘Strong in power 
and not soon to be forgotten are some of the works of the poets 
who have let themselves fall under the influence of the human 
impulse.”” First among these is Henri Barbusse, whose ‘“‘Le 
Feu” aroused the attention of the world during the war, but 
which Madame Clemenceau-Jacquemaire, daughter of the 
Premier, now visiting America, says was regarded as “‘defeatist 
literature’? by the French, for whom she speaks. The French 
issue of this book reached the height of three hundred thousand 
copies, the German writer declares. Barbusse’s newest romance, 
“La Clarté,” has ‘“‘promise of being equally successful and is 
already translated into German.”” Romain Rolland is bruited 
for his three new books. ‘‘One of these dealt with the Greek 
Empedocles. Another has the title ‘Colas Brugnon,’ the hero 
of which is as far from the Jean Christophe of his earlier novel 
as an old Gaul is from a real German. Rolland’s third volume 
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is a satire of the times in dramatic form under the title, ‘ Liluli. 
The other writers selected for notice are not far out of sympathy 
with the Barbusse school: 


“Georges Duhamels has written a new book, ‘La Possession 
du Monde,’ which exemplifies fully humane ethies and spirit. 
It consists of a series of reflective essays and suggests Emerson, 
Sir John Lubbock, and especially reminds us of Maeterlinck’s 
‘Trésor des Humbles.’ 

‘‘Among the psychological publications of the period, Daniel 
Halévy’s book, ‘Charles Péguy et les Cahiers de la Quinzaine,’ 
holds first place. It sets forth the spiritual and ethical life of 
an entire race, recalling Romain Rolland’s characteristics. 

“Now, while arms are grounded and the time draws near 
when the pen shall no longer be dipt in poison, many poets are 
coming out of the shadow, and a company of them who before 
1914 sought unison of spirit with the German youth are making 
possible an approach to friendship with Germans of like spirit. 
To them should Germans look in the immediate future.” 





A PITTSBURG QUIXOTE 
Cr ANY GOOD THING, besides steel, come out of 


Pittsburg? Those who look at the city by night from 

the hills surrounding it and are moved, as Sir Henry 
Irving was said to have been, to name it “hell with the lid off,” 
would answer, “No.” Pittsburg, we know, has advanced its 
claim as an art center, but received a grudging response, perhaps 
not at all commensurate with its claims and its accomplishments. 
It has a wider program now than just winning approbation from 
fellow cities. It jumps clean over us and lands upon Europe 
with a panacea for the world’s ills. 
gelist thereof in London, and gasps out his own surprize in these 


Philip Gibbs met the evan- 


words: ‘“‘The remarkable thing about this new missionary is that 
he comes from Pittsburg, Pa., and that-his particular prescrip- 
tion for our present discontents—international hatreds, social 
unrest, materialistic philosophy, despair—which he diagnoses as 
Mr. Gibbs, 
writing in the London Daily Chronicle, sees something “startling 


morbid neurasthenia, is a comradeship of art.” 


about that idea coming to us straight out of Pittsburg”’: 

“Tt is at least a gentle thought that, instead of a warfare be- 
tween the classes, general strikes, anda reign of violence, of 
which most of us see dark visions ahead, humanity should get 
back to sanity and self-respect by a worship of beauty (spiritual in 
its inspiration), and by an artistic comradeship between nations. 

“Says the gentleman from Pittsburg: ‘Mental reeconstruc- 
tion can come to a neurasthenic world only through the arts. 
That is Pittsburg’s answer to Bolshevism—our challenge to the 
forces that rend and destroy.’ 

**People will wonder why this gospel should come from Pitts- 
burg of all places in the world—a city which they imagine is 
typical of all that is most lurid and frightful in American indus- 
trialism. To some extent that is true. I tappened to go to 
Pittsburg in the early part of this year, and I remember now the 
sight of the city by night, looking down upon it from the heights 
outside, and seeing gusts of white flame rising out of black gulfs, 
and wild fires making the sky of night all ruddy, and a world of 
ehimneys and factories illumined by these blast furnaces from 
which Pittsburg gets its wealth. 

“Yet, remembering this picture (not without beauty of a 
devilish kind), I remember also a building in Pittsburg dedicated 
to the fine arts, and to all that is lovely among civilized peoples. 
It is truly a noble building, with marble cloisters and halls, and 
picture-galleries, not garish or overdecorated, but finely designed 
with a khowledge of classical models, yet modern in its inspiration. 

“I do not know the architect, but he deserves fame, and the 
only blot on the building (necessary, perhaps, in the cireum- 
stances) is the statue of the man who gave the money for it, 
sitting there with a little square beard on his rugged old face and 
an expression as tho to say: ‘I done it! The best that money 
ean buy.’ 

“Tt is the Carnegie Institute of Pittsburg, covering ten acres, 
and free to all the people.” 


In plain prose the evangelist is merely the agent of the Carnegie 
Institute looking up pictures for the International Exhibition of 
Fine Arts, held there for eighteen years until interrupted by the 
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war. In Mr. Gibbs’s phrase, “‘ the missionary who is now in Europe 
with the good tidings, is conducting a hustle through many coun- 
tries, from which he is collecting pictures for Pittsburg.’’ The 
effect he produces must be electric to judge from the account: 


‘He has already visited thousands of studios, surprizing large 
numbers of artists by arriving in a taxicab, knocking at the 
studio doors, and saying by way of introduction, ‘Excuse me, 
but I come from Pittsburg—you know—the place the steel comes 
from. Have you any picture for exhibition’—or words to that 
effect. 

“It is amazing to artists who believe that war killed the world’s 
interest in art, and who are back there in their studios, after the 
years of war, trying to blot out from their vision many ugly 
things which come like ghosts between their paint-brush and their 
eanvas, and dedicating themselves anew to the beauty of life, 
laughing at their own folly, with now and then a bitterness of 
despair at the thought of so much that was killed. 

‘*But here, in their very studio, is a man who has come a long 
way to tell them that art is still desired, that Pittsburg (where the 
devil is Pittsburg?) desires it ardently, and will give it generous 
welcome and housing room. 

“The gentleman from Pittsburg, Pa., finished with London a 
few days ago. He mapped it out into blocks—St. John’s Wood, 
Chelsea, and so on—and astonished taxicab drivers by his 
carelessness of time and space. He has collect: 1 sixty paintings 
by English artists whose works will make a good show, he tells 
me, by the side of French, Italian, Dutch, Danish, Russian, and 
other painters. 

**England has always been well represented in the Carnegie 
Exhibition, and in the permanent collection I noticed canvases 
by Lavery, Orpen, Shannon, Alfred East, and others. To get 
his present collection, this hot-gospeler of art as a world-restora- 
tive has traveled far and fast, and believes that he has earned 
an epitaph similar to one of his fellow countrymen upon whose 
tombstone is the modest claim— 


He done his damnedest: 
Angels can do no more. 


‘‘He has had experience in former years which has given him 
a very wide knowledge of European art, and in order to bring 
America into touch with its more modern expression he arranged 
an exhibition of Futurists, Cubists, and others, which opened at 
San Francisco. It was the first time the American people had 
been privileged to see these revelations of the modern mind 
(further revealed in the atrocities of war), and they were startled. 
The room in which the most advanced school was shown came 
to be known:as the ‘My God!’ room. 

‘*‘It was on the top floor, and visitors arrived there somewhat 
out of breath, so that when they were confronted for the first 
time by such pictures as that of Marinetti’s portrait of himself 
(with a real mustache) they had only wind enough to utter the 
words ‘My God.’ 

“Pittsburg is not taking any pictures like that, but is not 
conservative or narrow in its choice, and its exhibition is, I sup- 
pose, the most representative of international art in the United 
States. 

‘Joking apart (and the gentleman from Pittsburg has a great 
sense of humor), there is a good deal tobe said for art as a healing 
influence in this time of world-tribulation, and all will not be 
right with the world until civilized nations are stirred with an 
artistic renaissance in which something nobler than hatred is 
exprest, and the beauty of life is revealed as a reproach to those 
who would spoil it by brutality.” 


By painting, by literature, and by music, peoples may learn to 
understand each other, and by understanding, to like each other, 
says Mr. Gibbs, with a little note of fearfulness that this gospel 
has been shot out of men’s minds: 


“Art at least has no frontiers, no tariff walls, no tribal ven- 
detta. It is international and universal. 

“Tt is, if it is true, the expression of human character and of the 
less ferocious instinets and emotions by which mankind is moved. 
In art there is a comradeship of all men in the world who do 
domage to the understanding of truth. Anyhow, let us say,. it 
is less harmful than poison-gas. 

“So Pittsburg has a real message. It would be good if there 
were reciprocity, and I personally should like to see in London 
an exhibition of American art. There is a school of painting in 
Chicago which has something to say, and in New York ‘there 
is good work being done in many studios where the influence of 
Whistler and Sargent is not forgotten.” 
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THE CHURCH PAGEANT 


ILL THE CHURCH REVERT to some of its medieval 

\ ,' activities and sponsor plays that may be to an advanced 
intelligence what the mysteries and miracle plays stood 

for in the simpler days of the medieval church? A certain paral- 
lelism may be seen between these ancient plays and the great 
spectacle that is being presented at the Madison Square Garden, 


under the auspices of the “ 


critic, mentions the weakness of the spectacle as a means of 
dramatizing religious truth: 


“It is to be expected that the theme of Christianity should 
seek expression in the theater, because the stage is the place 
where all passions of the human soul seek to reflect themselves. 

“The modern theater probably began in the miracle plays of 

the Church, for the master en- 





Inter-Church World Move- 


thusiasm of the Middle Ages 





ment. ‘‘The Wayfarer” is the 
same vehicle that was employed 
by the Methodists at Columbus 
during the summer and at- 
tracted the great crowds that 
gathered for the Methodist 
Centenary exhibits. “‘ Bringing 
this intimate force into the life 
of the community, making 
people share in it, is in line 
with the big developments of 
the drama,” says Mr. Walter 
Hampden, who enacts the lead- 
ing part in a spectacle employ- 
ing over three thousand people. 
He believes that the time is 
ripe for ‘‘a distinct develop- 
ment in the big spectacle” and 
that ‘‘it will become a medium 
for the championing of great 
causes.”” On the other hand, 
**spectacle merely for the sake 
of its pageantry”’ he sees as a 
thing of the past: He says: 

‘Bringing this intimate force 
into the life of the community, 
making people share in it, is in 
line with the big developments 
of the drama. I hope the time 
may come when spectacles will 
be put on every year during 
the festival season. Singers, 
choral societies, and other pub- 
lic bodies might enter them. 
The standard might be kept so 
high that it would be reckoned 
an honor to be allowed to have 
a share in them.”’ 











Impersonated by Walter Hampden, who sees great future possibilities 
in the use of spectacle in the promulgation of religious truth and the 
representation of religious history. 


was religion. 

‘Richard Wagner’s ‘Parsifal’ 
is a marvelous interpretation 
of this feeling by a master. 

**Horace Bushnell said that 
in time to come both the drama 
and the novel would turn to 
religious themes, as they are 
undoubtedly of a higher as 
well as of a more permanent 
appeal than romantic love or 
any other human emotion. 

“*The Wayfarer’ in its at- 
tempt to dramatize the strong- 
est of human feelings is strik- 
ing. The scenes are conceived 
in the grand style and are alto- 
gether worthy of the subject. 
As a spectacle it is tremendous. 

**As for music, the religious 
theme has at its command, of 
course, the most inspiring and 
thrilling in the world; for what 
secular music can compare 
with the ‘Stabat Mater’ or the 
‘Hallelujah Chorus’? 

“The words were mostly 
taken from the King James 
translation of the Bible, the 
most sonorous and imposing 
literature extant. Where other 
words were used the effect is 
disappointing, for what living 
author can keep step with the 
immortals? ...... 

** Altogether the performance 
was an exceedingly interesting 
experiment. It could be done 
better, of course; and if the 


THE WAYFARER. idea is well received it will 


doubtless attract genius of the 
highest order, and if the chief 
motive force of the race is to be 
presented at all upon the stage 








Mr. Hampden would go even 
further than the present effort and make it a folk festival 
that approached even nearer the ‘‘Passion Play.”” To him 
“the restrictions against allowing the figure of Christ to ap- 
pear seem ridiculous.” But he would not stop with just the 
representations of the ideals of the Christian religion. He 
visions ‘‘a series of big religious spectacles in which the great 
figures who have done so much for humanity should be symbol- 
ized”’; we ought, he thinks, to ‘‘recognize the other religious 
founders worshiped by millions of people.” Mr. Hampden, 
who has recently come into prominence for his Shakespearian 
impersonations, notably Hamlet, has also played in the West 
the part of Buddha in a dramatized ‘Light of Asia.”” These 
views given to Ishbel Ross, for the New York Tribune, are in 
part seconded by Dr. Frank Crane, of the New York Globe, 
who, speaking more as a general observer than as a dramatic 





it ought to be handled in the 
very best way. 

** As a religious appeal, however, I confess it has not the power 
that a simpler, a more modern, and a more frankly dramatic 
production has. As propaganda for the cause of Jesus Christ 
it is far surpassed, in my judgment, by that most impressive, 
fascinating, and convincing of plays, ‘The Passing of the Third 
Floor Back.’ 

“There is just one reason why plays with the religious motif 
do not succeed upon the secular stage: they are not well enough 
done.” 


The present spectacle is revised and adapted for its metro- 
politan audience. The outline of the action published by the 
publicity agency of the production shows it carrying out the 
fundamental idea of an old morality play, ‘‘Everyman,” made 
familiar to audiences not exactly theatrical some dozen or more 
years ago: 


‘*The Wayfarer represents the average man. He appears in 
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the prolog an allegorical figure, discouraged by recent world 
events, disheartened-over the outlook for mankind, and inclined 
to doubt the potency of Christianity. At his elbow, Despair 
attempts still further to break his already wavering faith and 
shows to him in the first of the big scenes a battle in a Flanders 
village with its attendant horrors as symbolical of what the world 
is coming to. ‘How can these things be?’ he cries and calls for 
Understanding. 

“She comes to him, radiant, confident. Reassuringly, she 
tells him such things have always been in every crisis of every 














THE TWO MARYS 


Searching for the body of Jesus, as shown in *‘ The Wayfarer.” 











era, but that always there arises a stabilizing force that restores 
man to his own. 

“Despair protesting, but following, she takes The Wayfarer 
baek through the ages and shows to him the Jews in despairing 
captivity ‘By the waters of Babylon.’ They are revealed in the 
ruins of a temple at secret worship and lamenting their plight. 
A runner enters swiftly and tells him their beautiful Temple in 
Jerusalem has been defiled and that their altars have been over- 
thrown. This latest disaster overwhelms them until their out- 
éries are stilled by the appearance of a Heavenly Messenger, who 
prophesies that not they, because of their departure from the 
teachings of their fathers, but their children’s children shall be 
released from bondage and restored to the ancient glories of 
Jerusalem, where a Messiah shall arise to offer them everlasting 
life.” 

From now on the drama closely follows biblical history. The 
story of Christ is suggested, tho not enacted. The accompany- 
ing scenes of his life on earth until the final hour on Gethsemane, 
and the third day later, when the finding of the empty tomb 
proclaims his resurrection—all these pass before the observer’s 
eyes, until The Wayfarer has had proved to him the triumph of 
the Master over death. To add further evidence, there is de- 
picted the power of Christianity in the subsequent history of 
the world. Thus— 

“Understanding tells The Wayfarer that she has proved to him 
the triumph of the Master over death, and that if he still does 
not believe, to follow her for further evidence. She takes him to 
the Court of the World, Despair following now in his own despair. 
There she summons the leaders of history who have borne the 


Cross over all obstacles. When these by their presence and 
records have testified, Understanding calls the nations of the 
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world and they come from north, east, south, and west bearing 
their standards to prove ‘Emanuel, God with us.’ Convinced, 
The Wayfarer regains his faith as Despair sinks out of sight 
and the ‘Hallelujah Chorus’ sounds the world’s thanksgiving.” 


The producers claim for their effort neither the name of 
drama, pageant, nor opera, but the New York Tribune grants 
to them that ‘“‘few spectacles seen farther up-town where the 
lights are brighter can compare with ‘The Wayfarer’ in the 
magnificence of the scenery, the brilliance and beauty of the 
lighting effects, and the richness of the costuming.”” Then— 


“It is a hardened sinner indeed who ean not feel the urge of 
such musie as ‘Holy Night,’ Verdi’s ‘Praise Ye,’ the ‘Hallelujah 
Chorus,’ and similar selections. Nor was all of the music bor- 
rowed, several of the selections being the creditable work of 
Henry Hadley, under whose direction, by the way, a large or- 
chestra played magnificently. The immense chorus, said to 
contain three thousand voices, probably will improve with a 
little more practise. ...... 

“The big structure was filled, and it probably was the queer- 
est first night that New York ever saw. The hardened theater- 
goer was conspicuous by his absence; it was a.churech congrega- 
tion that filled the chairs.” 


The Evening Post agrees with The Tribune that ‘‘from the point 
of view of the promoters” the spectacle may be pronounced a 
success. 


‘The show itself, in its dimensions, its animation, its coloring, 
and scenic and musical accessories, is, of its kind, an indisputably 
good one. Whether it possesses all the potencies of moral and 
spiritual revival with which it is supposed to be charged and 
really is epochal in the history of pageantry and dramatic art, 
is another question. But if it does not always inspire reverence, 
it is very careful never to offend it, and spiritual topics are treated 
with decorum and conscientious Zeal.” 





AN EXPERT ON THE SOLDIERS’ RELIGION 


LMOST UNIVERSALLY, the war brought men who were 
A facing danger into the consciousness of a spiritual 

world. This is the conviction of the new pastor of the 
Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Chureh, Dr. John Kelman, formerly 
of Edinburgh, who sees the present task of the Church to be that 
of “interpreting the experience of the trenches in terms of prac- 
tical Christianity.’ 


’ 


The imminence of death did not, he says, 
make Christians. On the other hand, it did not create un- 
Dr. Kelman takes a middle stand between 
who think “that there was a tremendous religious .revival— 


believers. those 
that the war made many Christians’’—and those who hold that 
“the war drove many soldiers further away from the Church 
and Christianity.” 
consciousness of a spiritual world ‘‘is that such men will always 


The value that he sees in this awakened 


have had a rich experience which has led them toward religion. 
The danger of the same experience is that it may degenerate into 
the mere memory of an emotion, and may remain detached 
from intellectual and from spiritual life.” 

Dr. Kelman has reeently published a volume on ‘‘The War 
and Preaching,” in which he sets forth what he sees to have been 
the effect of the war upon the soldiers’ character and belief: 


“The crowning virtue discovered by the war was the men’s 
unselfishness. For this in ordinary life many of them had 
doubtless been anything but conspicuous; in France it was the 
daily and hourly principle of their lives. 

*‘T have known a wounded man to stay for two days in a 
flooded trench that he might hold up the head of a comrade 
mortally wounded and save him from drowning. I have waited 
for hours attempting to relieve the suffering of a wounded lad 
in a tent until at last the ambulance arrived. When I tried to 
lift and help him to the wagon he absolutely refused to enter 
it until the man who had been lying next: him in the tent was 
safely lifted in. But at the front such stories excited hardly any 
interest—they were daily occurrences, the only thing a fellow 
ever thought of doing. 

‘‘Tdealism was another reserve of character called out ‘by tho 
Ordinarily, we Britons, whether we have ideals or not, 


war. 
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carefully pretend that we have none. John Morley told us long 
ago, ‘We execute noble achievements, and then are best pleased 
to find shabby reasons for them.’ But it was not for fun or the 
love of fighting or the call of adventure that the vast majority of 
our boys went to the front. Still less was it for any worldly gain 
or ambition. One of them, whose life had few prizes in it, 
pathetically described the situation; ‘There’s not much to live 
for, but there’s plenty to die for, so that’s all right.’ 

‘Three ideals above all others were the soldiers’ reasons for 
going to the war. Love was one—the love of women and 
children. When news came of the Belgian atrocities the men 
enlisted in tens of thousands. Anger was in their hearts, yet 
it was the anger not of petty hatreds, but of love. There was 
little rancor against the German people, and still less against 
the individual man in the German trenches, except when he was 
detected in some brutality. 

‘Freedom and love of country was another of the central 
ideals. This extract from a young American’s letter to his father 
typifies the sentiments of hundreds of thousands: ‘I ean not 
explain it, father, but nowadays when I pass by a building and 
the Stars and Stripes is flapping out in front, I feel a big lump 
come up in my throat, and I would consider it an honor to die 
for that flag.’ 

*“Not less than these, and increasing in intensity toward the 
close of the war, was the ideal of peace. As they saw the fact 
of war in all its illimitable insanity and outrage, and as they 
realized that this thing, if it were not ended, must spread into 
the future, the soldiers vowed in their secret hearts that it must 
end before their children were slaughtered on its altars. They 
sacrificed their own chance of peace that they might win it 
for the world.” 


Coming from Great Britain, where the interest in spiritualism 
has been so wide-spread, it is natural that Dr. Kelman is pre- 
occupied with the theme which Sir Oliver Lodge will soon come 
to this country to exploit. Ile dwells also on the cognate theme 
of the doctrine of immortality, upon which another lay visitor, 
the poet Maeterlinek, will discourse. From this book, Mr. 
Henry B. Curry gathers up some of Dr. Kelman’s observations 
which he sets before the readers of the New York Erening Post. 


; 


“Mystical legends,” he admits, ‘‘ran along the trenches like fire’’: 


“*Many strange tales were told with the utmost convietion. 
One lad had lain wounded in a shell-hole for thirty-six hours and 
was growing desperate, when, as he reported, he saw Jesus, drest 
in white, standing on the edge of the hole. ‘‘So,”’ the boy added, 
‘I lay down in the mud and fell asleep, and the next thing I 
knew the stretcher-bearers woke me up to carry me back.” 
No doubt there will always be those to whom the mystical point 
of view will be the most convincing way of receiving truth.’ 

““Concerning the soldiers’ creed, Dr. Kelman makes promi- 
nent in it the phenomenon of fatalism. The common phrase was 
that if his ‘number was up’ he’d be killed, and that nothing 
could ‘get’ him except the bullet or the bit of shrapnel that had 
his name upon it. . 

**But this fatalism,’ Dr. Kelman argues, ‘did certainly bring 
both comfort and strength. Surely it implied a subconscious 
sense of Some One to*whom* the men Were ‘passing over their 
burdens. If the number is up, who put it up? If the name is 
on the bullet, who wrote it there? As in the tragedies of ancient 
Greece, fatalism did not destroy liberty of action or the impulse 
to act.: On the contrary, it quickened these.’ 

**The soldier’s affection for his favorite comrade, his ‘mate,’ 
also entered into the religion of the trenches. ‘The strongest 
and most compelling motive at the front was the remembrance 
of mates and the sense of loyalty to them. In the ancient Church 
of Aquileia there is a newly carved head of Christ known as 
‘The Christ of the Trenches.’ It was earved by an artist 
of high talent, who took for his model the face and head of a 
comrade lying dead beside him in the trench. The expression 
of the white marble is indescribably human, while tears still 
linger below the lashes of the eves, newly closed in death. This is 
Jesus, the Mate, and the rediscovered humanity was passion- 
ately felt.’”’ 


In the effect of war upon the popular conception of death, 
Dr. Kelman finds ‘‘one of the most deeply interesting of psycho- 
logical phenomena ”’ : 


“At the front Death became familiar. Every day the fight- 
ing men looked into his eyes and heard the rattle of his loaded 
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dice. But the effect of all this was in the highest degree sur- 
prizing, One might have supposed that the horror of death 
would be intensified to an inconceivable degree, but it was not so. 
The men did not want to die any more than they had done 
before, yet the fear of death had vanished. It was on the rarest 
oceasions that one found any trace of it. The men had dis- 
covered that they did not believe in its finality. Apart alto- 
gether from religious faith, they had the firm conviction that 
all does not end at the grave, but that those who die are still 














A GROUP OF GLORIA ANGELS 


Surrounding Helen Newett, the prima-donna of ‘“ The Wayfarer.” 











alive somewhere, still active and aware. A young officer of my 
acquaintance was killed in France. Three days later his sister 
dreamed that she saw him sitting in a mess-room, evidently in 
the highest of spirits. ‘Why, Dick,’ she exclaimed, ‘I thought 
you were dead!’ ‘Dead!’ he shouted back with a hearty laugh. 
‘We’re not dead; we’re only waiting for new uniforms!’ Nothing 
could more perfectly express the view of death I have known as 
general at the front. 

“Toward the Christian faith in-immortality. the. soldier’s 
discovery of his own immortality is but a step, yet it is a very 
great and important step. It remains for us preachers to take 
advantage of the advance the soldier has already made and to 
show him the further advance which it involves.” 


Of those who have been bereaved by means of the war Dr. 


Kelman has found few who have not been ‘‘ wonderfully patient.”” 
A great many feel that, altho their sacrifice was terrible, it 
will be worth while, and they will not grudge it if the ideals 
for which the lost ones perished are won and established. From 
Maeterlinck he quotes: ‘“‘In each of our houses there lives and 
reigns a young dead man in the glory of his strength.”” To end: 


“The heaven of which we think to-day is not the heaven 
of five years ago. It is full of young men whom we know and 
love. Thomas Aquinas believed that the dead are all of the age 
at which Christ died, the old going back to that age and the 
children forward. It is some such heaven as this that we feel 
to be above us now.” 
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“BUSHIDO” IN JUDGMENT ON THE WEST 


OTH RELIGION AND LAW are so mingled in the 
Japanese conception of Bushido that the Western 
mind finds it difficult to square this Eastern ideal with 

any in his mental organization. Bushido is defined by a modern 
Japanese law professor as ‘‘the warrior’s way,” tho at the same 
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stead of being a planet moving round Britain or America, why 
should not Japan be the sun in the Far East, as she is amply 
warranted to be, both on historic and geographic considerations? 
If Japan can not act on a self-centered policy in the Far East, 
it is because she is afraid of Britain and America. The per- 
petual failure of her dealings with China is not due to any de- 
ficiency of strength, but a result of hesitating diplomacy. Hesi- 
tating diplomacy may, however, be tolerable, but an Anglo- 
Saxonization of Bushidois utterly 
intolerable.”’ 








the of her 
conceptions of fair-play, reads 
the West a lesson which may 
make that instead of 
being just she has been vindic- 


Japan, in light 


her see 


tive: 

‘*‘When the war broke out 
many German scholars were 
half-frantie in defending the ac- 
tion of Germany and denounc- 
ing the attitude of Britain and 
France — more especially of 
Britain. Some of them went so 
far as to set up pleas which were 
not consistent with the theories 
and doctrines with which they 
had previously identified them- 
selves. On the other hand, 
the ideas exprest by the Allied 
scholars in the conferences of 
Academicians were equally nar- 
row-minded. According to the 
report of Doctors Tanakadate 
and Sakurai, the Japanese dele- 
gates to the London Confer- 
ence, the first resolution of that 
conference went to the effect 
that the Powers at war with 








THE WAYFARER, IN DESPAIR, 
Views the ruins wrought by the late war. 
but the life of man in ages since then. 





The action of the piece embraces not only biblical history, 


the Central Powers should 
promptly withdraw from exist- 
ing scientific international con- 








time it is ‘‘no longer the exclusive property of the warrior class,’ 
but ‘‘an embodiment of the ideals of the Japanese people.” It 
is the ‘‘essence of justice,’’ and belongs to merchants and farmers 
Embedded in the heart of Japan’s ancient 
religion it is as much a matter of faith as of ethics. After making 
this distinction Prof. Mitsuma Shinzo, of the Law College in 
Tokyo, takes exception to many views set forth in Allied coun- 
tries of the course needful to be taken with the conquered Central 


as well as warriors. 


Empires, at the same time protesting his lack of sympathy with 
these people other than as seeing them victims of judgments 
that contravene the Japanese sense of justice. His words are 
translated for The Japan Weekly Chronicle (Tokyo), where we 
see that America shares in his condemnation: 


“Tt woul’ be absurd to suggest that Christian countries like 
Britain ana America should act on the teaching of the Bible and 
love their enemies. But their treatment of enemy subjects— 
especially enemy women and infants—and their treatment of 
private property of enemy subjects during and after the war, 
are something of which we can not conscientiously approve. 
It appears that things were even worse in America than in Britain. 
The actions of the Anglo-Saxons in this respect have been gov- 
erned exclusively by feelings and not by anything like religion 
or Bushido. To protect enemy subjects may appear traitorous 
in the eyes of some nations or their governments, but it is a course 
_of action approved and enjoined by Bushido, for enemy Powers 
are distinct from enemy subjects. Nay more, humanity or 
Bushido may find room for play even in the treatment of an enemy 
as such. We do not want to be carried away with the feelings 
of the Anglo-Saxons and cooperate in the work of destroying 
Bushido. Iam not an admirer of the Germans and Austrians, 
but I abhor those scholars and statesmen who are half Anglo- 
Saxonized. I do not want a German-Japanese alliance; but at 





the same time I would not have Japanese diplomacy turn upon 
the hinge of Britain or be influenced by Americophobia. 


In- 





ferences and societies and organ- 
ize new societies of their own 
and get neutrals to join them. In a later conference held in 
Paris it was resolved that an international scientific conference 
should be organized in pursuance of the said resolution passed in 
London. I understand that it is for the purpose of carrying 
that resolution into execution that Dr. Onodzuka has been re- 
cently ordered to Europe. On the other hand, I hear that the 
Allies intend to ignore the priority of the Germans and Austrians 
in respect of various inventions.” 


Next the question of the Kaiser’s punishment is dwelt on with 
the We 
find, too, that the motive behind the famous story of the ‘‘ Forty- 
Ronins’ 
proffers of vicarious sacrifice: 


the same impersonal spirit as regards individual. 


’ 


seven is not lost in its application to the German 


“Tt is reported that the Japanese delegates opposed the pro- 
posed punishment of the party responsible for the war. ~- Noth- 
ing could be more reasonable than such an objection. Legal 
maxims such as ‘No man may be both accuser and judge,’ and 
‘A person ought not to be a judge in his own cause,’ must hold 
good at all times and in all places. It is another question to deal 
hard blows at the enemy in the way of war, but after his surren- 
der has been accepted and he has been caused to sign a peace 
treaty practically equivalent to an absolute surrender, he is 
like a bird who has taken refuge in the fowler’s own bosom, and 
in the eye of Bushido it is incomprehensible how he ean be tried 
by a court composed of delegates of the victors. But it is more 
incomprehensible still how the Allies could refuse the appeal of 
certain devoted vassals of the ex-Kaiser for permission to be 
tried and die, if necessary, in place of their master. It is a grave 
question whether it is advisable to make a precedent for punish- 
ing individuals, after a war and after the signing of peace, as 
offenders against international morality and international law. 
In any case, it is unjustifiable for one party to a cause to try the 
other, and the action can not be justified by any argument, for 
the trial of the ex-Kaiser is suggested, not by reason, but by 
feelings.” 
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‘Sorry 1 must rout you, Mr. Ox 


But something you've about you, Mr, Ox, 


Is wanted at our party 
To make it extra hearty 


We cannot do without you, Mr. Ox.” 





Don’t miss this 
tempting treat 


One chief benefit of good soup 
is in having it fit the meal and the 
occasion. 


When you want an especially 
hearty and tempting feature, at the 
beginning of your menu, don’t over- 


look Campbell’s Ox Tail Soup. 


There is nothing more acceptable 
and satisfying. 


The marrowy sliced joints and 
rich nourishing broth are blended 
with tender diced carrots, sweet 
yellow turnips, a puree made from 
whole tomatoes, celery, parsley and 
plenty of strength-giving barley. 


We add a slight touch of leek 
and onion, choice spices and just 
enough flavoring to make it 
* delicious.” 


And that is what you are sure 
to say. 


21 kinds 


15c a can 
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ORDIAL recognition of the sharply 
distinctive poetic gift of Edwin 
Arlington Robinson takes concrete form in 
wide-spread appreciation of his produc- 
tions on the oceasion of the fiftieth anni- 


versary of his birth. Record of this con- 


gratulation and greeting on the part of 
literary observers is made in another de- 


partment of this issue. Here we offer a 


group of Mr. Robinson’s poems from two 
of his books, ‘* The Man Against the Sky” 
and “ Captain Craig.” . They are of varied 
character; but all marked by his strong in- 
dividuality of thought and expression. 
TWILIGHT SONG 
By EpwIN ARLINGTON ROBINSON 


Through the shine, through the rain, 
We have shared the day’s load; 
To the old march again 
We have tramped the long road; 
We have laughed, we have cried, 
And we've tossed the King’s crown; 
We have fought, we have died, 
And we've trod the day down. 
So it's lift the old song 
Ere the night flies again, 
Where the road leads along 
Through the shine, through the rain. 


Long ago, far away, 
Came a sign from the skies; 
And we feared then to pray 
For the new sun to rise: 
With the King there at hand, 
Not a child stept or stirred— 
Where the light filled the land 
And the light brought the word; 
For we knew then the gleam 
Tho we feared then the day, 
And the dawn smote the dream 
Long ago, far away. 


But the road leads us all, 

For the King now is dead; 
And we know, stand or fall, 

We have shared the day’s bread. 
We can laugh down the dream, 

For the dream breaks and flies; 
And we trust now the gleam, 

For the gleam never dies; 
So it’s off now the load, 

For we know the night's call, 
And we know now the road, 

And the road leads us all. 


Through the shine, through the rain, 

We have wrought the day’s quest; 
To the old march again 

We have earned the day’s rest; 
We have laughed, we have cried, 

And we've heard the King’s groans; 
We have fought, we have died, 

And we’ ve burned the King’s bones, 
And we lift the old song 

Ere the night flies again 
Where the road leads along 

Through the shine, through the rain. 


In the portrait of Bewick Finzer the poet 
presents a figure we all know as a type. 
Here, through the medium of Mr. Robin- 
son’s vision, we feel we know him as an 
individual person. 


BEWICK FINZER 
By EpwWIN ARLINGTON ROBINSON 


Time was when his half million drew 
The breath of six per cent.; 

But soon the worm of what-was-not 
Fed hard on his content; 

And something crumbled in his brain 
When his half million went. 





Time passed, and filled along with his 
The place of many more; 

Time came, and hardly one of us 
Had credence to restore, 

From what appeared one day, the man 
Whom we had known before. 


The broken voice, the withered neck, 
The coat worn 6ut with care, 

The cleanliness of indigence, 
The brilliance of despair, 

The fond imponderable dreams 
Of affluence—all were there. 


Poor Finzer, with his dreams and schemes, 
Fares hard now in the race, 

With heart and eye that have a task 
When he looks in the face 

Of one who might so easily 
Have been in Finzer’s place. 


He comes unfailing for the loan 
We give and then forget; 

He comes, and probably for years 
Will he be coming yet— 

Familiar as an old mistake, 
And futile as regret. 


In Mr. Robinson’s gallery there is 


another vivid portrait of a social derelict 
which we quote in part. 


THE POOR RELATION 
By EpWIN ARLINGTON ROBINSON 


No longer torn by what she knows 
And sees within the eyes of others, 
Her doubts are when the daylight goes, 
Her fears are for the few she bothers. 
She tells them it is wholly wrong 
Of her to stay alive so long; 
And when she smiles her forehead shows 
A crinkle that had been her mother's, 


Beneath her beauty, blanched with pain, 
And wistful yet for being cheated, 

A child would seem to ask again 
A question many times repeated; 

But no rebellion has betrayed 

Her wonder at what she has paid 

For memories that have no stain, 

For triumph born to be defeated. 


To those who come for what she was— 
The few left who know where to find her— 
She clings, for they are all she has; 
And she may smile when they remind her, 
As heretofore, of what they know 
Of roses that are still to blow 
By ways where not so much as grass 
Remains of what she sees behind her. 


They stay a while, and having done 
What penance or the past requires, 
They go, and leave her there alone 


To count her chimneys and her spires. ° 


Her lip shakes when they go away, 
And yet she would not have them stay; 
She knows as well as any one 
That Pity, having played, soon tires. 
Bereft enough to shame a sage 

And given little to long sighing, 
With no illusion to assuage 

The lonely changelessness of dying— 
Unsought, unthought-of, and unheard, 
She sings and watches like a bird, 
Safe in a comfortable cage 
From which there will be no more flying. 


The House of Mystery that one occa- 
sionally finds in town or country is always 
the more baffling the more one hears of its 
In the following poem one has the 


story. 








satisfaction of realizing one’s personal 


impressions in tangible form. 


STAFFORD’S CABIN 
By EDWIN ARLINGTON ROBINSON 


Once there was a cabin here, and once there wag 
a man; 

And something happened here before my memory 
began. 

Time has made the two of them the fuel of ong 
flame, 

And all we have of them is now a legend anda 
name. 


All I have to say is what an old man said to me, 
And that would seem to be as much as there will 
ever be. 


“Fifty years ago it was we found it where it sat.” 
And forty years ago it was old Archibald said that, 


“An apple-tree that’s yet alive saw something, 
I suppose, 

Of what it was that happened there, and what no 
mortal knows. 

Some one on the mountain heard far off a master 
shriek, 

And then there was a light that showed the way 
for men to seek. 

“We found it in the morning with an iron bar 
behind, 

And there were chains around it; 
could ever find, 

Either in the ashes that were left, 

A sign to tell of who or what 
Stafford there. 


but no search 


or anywhere, 
had been with 


“ Stafford was a likely man with ideas of his own— 

Tho I could never like the kind that likes to live 
alone; 

And when you met, you found his eyes were 
always on your shoes, 

As if they did the talking when he asked you 
for the news. 


“That's all, my son. 
hundred years 

I'd never clear away from there the cloud that 
never clears. 

We buried what was left of it—the bar, too, and 
the chains; 

And only for the apple-tree there’s nothing that 
remains.” 

Forty years ago it was I heard the old man say, 

“That's all, my son.”’ And here again I find the 
place to-day, 

Deserted and told only by the tree that knows 
the most, 

And overgrown with goldenrod as if there were 
no ghost. 


Were I to talk for halfa 


The message of the following sonnet is 
the word of courage that keeps student 
and philosopher faithful and patient in the 
pursuit of truth. 


THE SAGE 
By EDWIN ARLINGTON ROBINSON 


Foreguarded and unfevered and serene, 

Back to the perilous gates of Truth he went— 
Back to fierce wisdom and the Orient, 

To the Dawn that is—that shall be, and has been: 
Previsioned of the madness and the mean 

He stood where Asia, crowned with ravishment, 
The curtain of Love's inner shrine had rent, 
And after had gone scarred by the Unseen. 


There at his touch there was a treasure chest, 
And in it was a gleam, but not of gold; 

4nd on it, like a flame, these words were scrolled: 
“I keep the mintage of Eternity. 

Who comes to take one coin may take the rest, 
And all may come—but not without the key.” 
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Try the worth-while recipes on every 
package for making light waffles, 
muffins and other good things to eat. 


for Tomorrow’s Breakfast! 


f MAN starts out feeling “fit as a fiddle” after a breakfast of hot _—\ 
| pancakes made “Mother’s Way.” And Armour’s Pancake Flour \ 
makes them so you'll want them again the next day! 


Mt 


Those steaming hot cakes will have a wonderful flavor—you'll see. 
That’s because Armour’s Pancake Flour is a new idea in pancake flours. 
It contains ground Armour’s Oats as one of the ingredients. That firm 
ba texture and inviting flavor is the result. 


Armour’s Pancake Flour does not require a skilled cook. Just stir in 
your milk or water and bake and you'll have success each and every time. i 


Ask your grocer for Armour’s Pancake Flour. 


1 
4 ia 
\ Manufactured by ig 
Armour Grain Company, Chicago Fe 
\ Makers of Armour’s Guaranteed Cereals—Oats, Corn Flakes, Macaroni, Noodles, Spaghetti ; 


Have Pancakes Like This _ = 


a) 
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Lessons in Patriotism prepared for THE LITERARY DIGEST and 
especially designed for School use 
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PALESTINE 


OTHERLAND OF THE JEWS—The last Jewish state 
vanished in A.p. 70, when Jerusalem was taken by the 
Roman general Titus. In 132 the Jews of Palestine 

rebelled against Rome and the rebellion was successful for the 

period of three years. In 125 a Roman army conquered the 
rebels and the dispersion of the Jews practically began with the 


overthrow of this last Jewish polit- 


mountains, fertile plains, placid inland lakes, great salt lakes, 
forests, and deserts. 

“Palestine is healthful if the ordinary rules of sanitation are 
followed. The land abounds in hot and curative springs; surf- 
bathing and boating can be enjoyed every day in the year. 

“Capital is searee and in demand; you can name your own 
rates and the security is good. Those who depend upon the 

income of capital can have their 








ical government. The new era of 
the motherland of the Jews deti- 
nitely opened on December 10, 
1917, when the British general 
Allenby, at the head of British 


troops, marehed into the city of 


Seale of Miles 
0 iy 2» 3 





Jerusalem, and the liberation of 





Palestine from Turkish dominion 
was begun. Some weeks earlier, 
on November 2, 1917, Arthur J. 
British 


Foreign 


Secretary of 
Affairs, 


a note to Lord Rothschild 


Balfour, 


State for ad- 
drest 


officially declaring that— 


“His Majesty’s Government 
view with favor the establishment 
in Palestine of a national home 
for the Jewish people, and will 
use their best endeavors to facili- 
tate the achievement of this ob- 
ject, it being clearly understood 
that nothing shall be done which 
may prejudice the civil and re- 
ligious rights and political status 





ME Di TQ 


t njoyed by Jews in any ot her 
country.” 
Tan . — , Jerusalem 
CLOSE-UP OF PALESTINE J 
. . { JERUSALEM 
TO-DAY— A compact and glowing } 
/ 


account of Palestine of to-day a 


and to-morrow is offered by a cor- 
the New York 


respondent of 


Werld, who writes: 

**Palestine is a land where liv- 
ing is cheap, help abundant and 
intelligent, and where 





nobody 







= money work there for twice the 
wages and yet live on half what 
it costs to live in Ameriea, and 
live better besides. 

‘Palestine is a land of indus- 
trial freedom, religious freedom, 
political freedom, social free- 
dom, racial freedom, and per- 
sonal freedom. 

“There is no prohibition—no 
need for it—and no likelihood 
that there will ever be. Wine 
is plentiful, good, and cheap, but 
the Mohammedans never drink, 
the Jews never get drunk, and 
the Christians don’t eare for it. 

‘Life is primitive but you can 
live ‘civilized’ if you want to 
Transportation needs improve: 
ment, good schools are still lack- 
ing, factories are non-existing, 
and agriculture backward, but 
this gives the wide-awake their 
| opportunity ve 


Damascus 


FAVORABLE INFLUENCES 
TO PALESTINE—Mr. Balfour's 
statement was one more indiea- 
tion of the deep interest taken 
by British statesmen in the prob- 
of 


by 


Palestine, it is pointed 
Prof. Gottheil 
in a pamphlet on that country, 


lem 


out Richard 





YD published by the American <As- 
sociation for International Con- 
| ciliation. Thus, Professor Got- 


theil relates that— 


\\ To Mecca 








“In 1916 Lord Cromer had 





worries about coal. You can rent 
MOTHERLAND 





written that one of the conse- 
JEWS. 


OF THE 


a first-class stone house for a few quences of the war will almost 
hundred dollars a year and have In Palestine, is now being realized “ the national dream that has — certainly be that the whole Jewish 
efficient household help for ten sustained the Jews for a score of centuries question will in the future have to 
dollars a month. The land is be approached under auspices 
under British rule 1 will likely remain so, and it is thus which differ widely from those which have hitherto obtained. 
assured of law, order, and progress. The Turk is gone forever, He added that ‘altho possibly the Jewish question will not ma- 


and under British rule there are no race ts, no erime-waves, 





no political corruption or grafting. There are no vested in- 
terests, and little likelihood that there ever will be any.” It isa 
land undeveloped, with a great future in the sense of oppor- 


tunities for all. 

**There are no latest fashions in Palestine: of the sty les 
I You may wear 
a panama, a fez, a skull-cap, a 
or anything or nothing, and nobody will pass any remarks. 
no blue laws and never will be, because Moham- 


keep Fridays holy, Jews Saturdays, and Christians 


some 


now worn were worn five tl ousand Vears ago. 


a stove-pipe, 








de rby. 

* There 
medans 
Sundays. 

“The climate is anything you de Generally the winters 
are mild and the summers hot but dry, but you can have from 
the everlasting cold of the mountains to the ultra-torrid Dead 
Sea plain. 

“The scenery is varied and never dull—the grandeur of the 








are 


sire. 





ture quite so quickly as some of the more enthusiastic Zionists 
consider probable, it is rapidly becoming a practical issue, and 
before long politicians will be unable to brush it aside as the 
fantastic dream of a few idealists.’ As early as April, 1917, 
Gen. Sir Archibald Murray, who led the British troops up to 
the gates of Gaza, had said in a proclamation, ‘What shall we 
do with Palestine, this country liberated from the century-old 
Turkish grip? There can be little doubt that we should revive 
the Jewish Palestine of old, and allow the Jews to realize their 
dreams of Zion in their homeland. All the Jews will not return 
to Palestine, but many will do so. . The Jews would at least 
have a homeland and a nationality of their own. The national 
dream that has sustained them for a score of centuries will have 
been fulfilled.” That such is not merely an expression of the 
misguided passion of a few in Great Britain or an attempt to 
make the sympathies of a race dance to the tune of their own 
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[ont it perfectly natural for American 
women who are Cadillac owners to speak 
of the car with a satisfaction they do 
not even seek to conceal ? 


Which one of us does not prefer the 
possession of things which are fnown to 
be superlatively good ? 
The social desirability of the Cadillac 
has always been recognized by thought- 
ful American women. 


But that desirability was made keener 
than ever by the laurels it won in army 
service in France. - 











For that, we have to thank the ardent 
and enthusiastic officers and men who 
are still telling eloquent tales of the pride 
they felt in Cadillac performance in the 
eyes of al! Europe. 

It is the standard seven passenger .car of 
the American Army—and that mark of 
distinguished endorsement gives it added 
value in the eyes of American women. 


It is good to know that you own the 
most perfect piece of motor mechanism 
your country produces. 

But it is better still to know that its fame 
is as great in the old world as in the new. 
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DEBT, HIGHER PRICES, AND PAPER MONEY 

The Manchester Guardian for November 26 points out some 
remarkable contrasts in figures for the principal countries of the 
world: 

Since 1914 our (Great Britain’s) public debt per head of the 
population has risen by £157—a larger increase by far than that 
in any of the other great nations. (Germany comes next with an 
increase per head of £128, and next to her is Franee, where the 
debt per head has risen by £114. In the United States the rise 
is little more than a third of ours— £55—while Japan’s increased 
burden amounts to no more than 3s. 2d. a head. The figures 
are given in a White Paper issued very recently, which gives in 
tabular form a comparison of the production, price movements, 
currency expansion, and war-debts of the principal countries of 
the world as between 1910-14 and the present year. 


PER CAPITA DEBT INCREASE 


United States........... £55 .5 France...... ; £114.4 
Japan. Satthencde sa ‘ 0.16 Sweden neo 3.8 
Netherlands. . . 10.1 Belgium sie divion ae ae 74.8 
Denmark F : ; 5.0 Roumania........ : 19.3 
United Kingdom. ....... 157.5 Serbia eR ye ‘ 26.6 
Switzerland... : 12.3 Germany Sait 128.6 
Norway ; 2.2 Austria- Hungary Kore 89.0 
Italy. 73.0 


One of the most interesting features of the comparison is the 
contrasting of the expansion in currency with the rise in prices. 
The figure of 100 is again taken as the standard for the prewar 
vears. For the United Kingdom the figures show that the cur- 
rency in August, 1919, stood at 244, as compared with 100 in 
1913, and retail food-prices at 217, as compared with 100, the 
prewar figure. In the United States in May, 1919, the currency 
was represented by 173 and retail-food prices by 181, as compared 
with the prewar standard of 100. In France the curreney figure 
had reached in June last 365, and retail food-prices 263 in Paris 
and 293 in other towns. 

The highest food-prices rise in any country oceurred in Sweden, 
where in April last the retail prices were represented by 336 
and the eurreney by 275. The lowest rise was that in the United 
States. The figures are as follows: 

Food-Prices 
(Prewar 100) 


Currency 
Prewar 100) 


United States (May 
Switzerland (June)... 
Denmark (July) . 

United Kingdom (August 
Netherlands (September 
Sweden (April) 

Norway (May) 

France (June)... 


Italy (April)... . ; Fiat 140 





Paris. 

j Other towns. 

Dealing with the estimated yield of certain crops in countries 
for which particulars are available, the figure of 100 is taken to 
represent the average aggregate yield during the five years pre- 
ceeding the war. On this basis wheat during the present year 
shows a slight decrease to 99.3. Rye, on the contrary, has gone 
up to 123.6, and barley has risen to 104.0. There is a drop in 
oats to 97.1, linseed has gone down to 53.1, and ginned cotton 

United States production), 73.6. United States 

production) has increased to 128.9 and maize to 104.8. There 
is also an increase in silk cocoons to 139.1. The world’s pro- 
duction of sugar has dropt to 96.3—National City Company. 


Tobacco 





FURNITURE MARKETS OF EASTERN SOUTH AMERICA 

Argentina is the best South-American market for the sale of 
imported furniture and stands fourth in importance in the world’s 
markets for American furniture, according to a report on furni- 
ture markets in Argentina, Uruguay, Paraguay, and Brazil 
issued December 21, 1919, by the Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce, Department of Commerce. 

Previous to the war, the report says, Austria had the largest 
share of the trade in chairs and some other lines of cheap furni- 
ture, with the United States second. It is the opinion of the 
author, Trade Commissioner Harold KE. Everley, that our share 
of this trade can be materially increased. England had dominat- 
ed the metal-furniture trade and still holds the largest share, 
which consists principally of brass and iron beds. American 
manufacturers have had practically all of the office-furniture 
business in Argentina, amounting to several hundred thousand 
dollars in normal times. As the country is rapidly expanding 
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commercially and in some respects industrially, the outlook for 
an increase in office-furniture business is very promising. House 
furniture of good quality comes mostly from European manu- 
facturers. American makers of this class of goods have paid 
very little attention to the market in the past. The domestic 
industry supplies a good part of the low-priced house furniture. 
Total imports of all kinds of furniture into Argentina before the 
war averaged about three million dollars annually, but con- 
siderably less than a million since. 





MOVEMENTS OF GOLD FROM THE UNITED STATES 
From a report issued by the United States Bureau of Mines.) 


Gold Exports to October, 1919 September, 1919 











British India... .. - $21,396,256 $1,285 

eee ae ike Rees 8,198,170 8,841,323 
BS nil ators 5,000,000 9,014,019 
a on a 5 casas plddelauwegiaro's aie 3,869,586 3,768,230 
Dutch East Indies 2,150,000 1,174,000 
Mexico. 305 329,916 
France. . 372,430 
ES ere oe er ee 39: 





1: 50, 000 
2,129,863 


Colombia. . 
All others 





$44,148,990 $28,050,466 





EXPORTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR FROM UNITED STATES 

Exports of wheat and flour, July 1 to December 5, amounted 
to 72,262,000 bushels of wheat and 7,764,000 barrels of flour, 
making a total equal to 107,200,000 bushels of wheat compared 
with 83,652,000 bushels of wheat and 7,755,000 barrels of flour 
last year to December 5, the five days of December being pro- 
rated from the monthly total, making a total equal to 118,550,- 
000 bushels of wheat. 

The United States Grain Corporation announced on December 
11 that it purchased that week about 6,000 barrels of straight 
flour at an average price of $10.29. 





COPPER PRODUCTION IN THE UNITED STATES 
(From Moody's Investor Service.) 


Month 1919 1918 1917 1916 





(Pounds) (Pounds) Pounds) (P. ounds) 
January. 135,733,511 165,431,568 174,658,603 = 
February... 111,649,512 160, 01 - 364 a mgt nyt 
March. . 102,040,460 185,525, 2 j 
April... 98,808,998 163,207,096 
May. ) é 





June 
July a 100; 369.2 17 
August . 117,190,000 





115,430,000 
120,700,000 


September. 

October ; 
November. . 
December. . 


187,095,000 
164,382,400 
165,982,500 





’ 4.0? 
161. 801 ‘916 


090.4: 31.27: , 1,994,499, 741 1,888,395,945 1,984,668,000 


Totals... 





TRANSVAAL GOLD OUTPUT LARGER 

The output of gold from the Witwatersrand district during 
October (in fine gold), as reported by the Transvaal Chamber of 
Mines, amounted to 705.313 ounces, as against 680,359 ounces in 
September, and 667,955 ounces in October a year ago. From the 
outside. districts 18,409 ounces are reported, as against 18,199 
ounces for the previous month. The total return, therefore, 
made to the Chamber, represented 723,722 ounces, as compared 
with 698,558 ounces for September, an increase of 25,164 ounces. 
The total value is given as £3,074,174, against £2.967,257 for 
September. The daily production works out at 23,346 ounces, 
3,285 ounces in September. The monthly 


as compared with 2 
returns since January, 1917, follow: 


1917 1919 
1,418 
97 6 






January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August... . 
September. . 
October . 
November. 
CO er ene 





O06, 





2, + 4h 287 


3.070.426 
8,068,639 








£29,742,304 
—Bradstreet’s 


£35,768,688 





Soe ae 
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MIDWEST 


RUCK and TRACTOR ENGINE 





This Midwest engine is unique in 
that it belongs essentially to these new, 
high speed times. It is built to pull 
a heavy truck /oaded to capacity—at 
comparatively high engine speed; 
whereas, until now, practically all truck 
engines have been designed for slow 
speed—and have been, as a rule, 
unfitted for the incessant torture 
of high-speed made possible by 
the almost general adoption of 
pneumatic tires—on trucks. 

Above is shown only one of the 
Midwest precautionary and pro- 
tective features. Note how a fog 
of lubricant (arbitrarily indicated 
by red) is drawn up the eight tubes 
surrounding the push rods. The 
rocker arms and valve mechanism 
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are constantly bathed in this oil mist, 
thereby reducing friction and wear to 
the minimum. Bear in mind, too, that 
all this is merely a part of an automatic 
internal “breathing” operation—no 
gritty outside air can possibly enter this 


motor—meaning no cutting out of 


bearings. 

There are other distinctive and 
gratifying features in this Midwest 
engine, over which any sincere 
engineering student will become 
enthusiastic. May we send you 
the full facts? 


Address, Sales Division A 
Midwest Engine Co. 


Indianapolis, U. S. A. 
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THE RECENT WORLD-CATACLYSM THAT WENT ASTRAY 


HAT PECULIARLY FASCINATING IDEA of the 

end of the world, which seems to have as many lives 

as a cat, and then a few more, appeared in time to gladden 
the Christmas season by suggesting that there might be some- 
thing even worse than the high prices. Nevertheless, it is 
admitted that the comparatively solid and unemotional old earth 
once more disappointed a number of earnest persons who con- 
fidently expected to attend its obsequies, along with their own. 
The end was prophesied for December 17, but, as numerous 
veracious editors have pointed out, it was ‘“‘unavoidably post- 
And the disappointed ones didn’t even receive rain- 
At the same time, not all was lost when the predicted 


poned.” 
checks. 
cataclysm went astray; a 


is functioning just as if to-morrow were coming. ‘‘ To-morrow, 
fair and colder,” says the Weather Bureau, bringing comfort to 
many who feared that to-morrow might be smoky and warmer. 


Two o’clock in the afternoon, and for some reason we are feeling 
solemn . .. suppose the world does come to an end this day, 
December 17, after all! Will there be any Sun-Dials in eternity, 
or are they exclusively for the registration of time? 

Four o’clock in the afternoon, and if the world is going to end 
in time for the event to get into the evening papers it will have 
to hurry. 

Feeling somewhat reassured. A friend drops in to say the 

thing has been postponed 





considerable crop of harm- 
less hilarity, among other 
things, was salvaged from 
the wreck of expectations 
and erash of astrological 
experts. For, if scientists 
and other “highbrows” 
were outraged by the pre- 
diction while thousands of 
very credulous persons 








. the end of the world 
won’t really be here until 
January 16, 1920. And 
then, he says, he is going 
to Cuba. 

In a somewhat graver 
manner, the New Orleans 
States 
from southern Louisiana: 


reports progress 


Despite the satisfying 
assurances of the learned 








prepared in fear and tremb- 
ling for the grand smash, 
the great masses of hu- 
manity ‘“‘met the threat- 
ened catastrophe with the good-natured ridicule it deserved.” 
December 17, notes a cheerful commentator in the Pittsburg 
Sun, ‘‘provoked more impromptu satire than any event since 
the strategic retreat of the German Crown Prince.” 

A certain Professor Porta, a member of the astronomical or 
of the astrological profession—authorities differ—who lives 
out in California, started all the trouble by pointing out the 
fact that on December 17 the planets would be “‘lined up” in a 
peculiarly lop-sided manner, six of the eight on one side of the 
Sun, leaving Uranus alone on the opposite side, and the earth 
off in a corner of its own. This arrangement, it was suspected 
in astrological circles, would result in violent solar disturbances, 
which in turn wouid cause storms, earthquakes, voleanic erup- 
tions, and even riots on the earth. Altho these might appear to 
be deep and devious results, especially in the ease of the riots, 
they made a wide, popular appeal. The bad news traveled 
fast and far, and got worse the farther it went. Bible-reading, 
it is authentically reported, became unusually popular in the 
back country districts of the Catskills, and doubtless in many 
other places. An Ohio farmer attained national distinction by 
paying $15 for a reserved seat to see the world come to an end. 
Students in Porto Rico are reported to have been so unfavorably 
imprest with their chances for continuing to live that they asked 
for a vacation in order to be with their parents when the blow fell. 
Don Marquis, writer of a humorous column, called ‘‘The Sun- 
Dial,” for the New York Evening Sun, was affected, as revealed 
by notes scattered through his daily grist of humor to the fol- 
lowing effect: 


Copyrighted by John T. McCutcheon. 


To-day, December 17, the world is to come to an end, accord- 
ing to some prophet or other . . . and we will have to work 
fast to get the column ready for the printer before Gabriel 
obliges with his long-deferred solo on the trump. We suppose, 
speaking of trumps, that it is the ace of trumps which Gabriel 
will play. 


Almost noon, and the zenith hasn’t cracked yet. The welkin 
is also still intact under the strain. Even the Weather Bureau 





AND NOW WE'VE GOT TO FIND SOMETHING ELSE TO WORRY ABOUT. 


—McCutcheon in the Chicago Tribune. 





that the world will not 
come to an end at this 
time, superstitious persons 
Wednesday had prepared 
themselves for the worst. 
Many negroes, reading with alarm the vivid accounts of the im- 
pending ‘‘calamity,’’ were in a state of fear Tuesday night and 
Wednesday morning. As a precaution and final preparation, 
special services were conducted in several negro churches here 
Tuesday night. 

Other persons, less superstitious, were in a state of trepidation 
for fear of hurricanes and other events of ill-boding. Numerous 
ealls were received at Loyola University and newspaper offices 
by persons who wished to ascertain if the world really would 
be destroyed. 


There were some “‘ timid and gullible mortals” around Syracuse, 
New York, admits the Syracuse Herald, who “‘talked and acted 
kind o’ nervous-like.”” The Herald, however, discovered at 
least three Syracusans ‘“‘who vowed they didn’t care whether 
the earth was knocked into smithereens or not.’ Of these 
careless citizens, we are informed: 


One of them had invested in a stock of liquor for salé at fabu- 
lous prices during the wet interlude before January 16. He 
looked impending Chaos in the face without a tremor. Another 
was an irrepressible optimist. He said he was fully prepared 
to die along with all the rest of creation, including his enemies 
and the Bolsheviki, because he could ‘think of no advantage in 
living alone on a shriveled-up planet. A third was a Syracuse 
Democrat who pretended that he would welcome the violent 
demolition of the earth because he saw no other way of jolting 
the Republicans out of the City Hall. 


Surveying the field of the missing catastrophe, the New York 
Sun remarks and expatiates: 


With the stage set for the greatest show of all and with farmers 
out in Ohio paying as much as $15 to city slickers for reserved 
seats, Old Earth simply failed to respond to the celestial yanking, 
and by refusing to play its part as advertised gummed the whole 
performance. Assailed by a blare of ‘‘I told you so’s” from 
the astronomical fraternity and traced to his lair in San Fran- 
cisco by a representative of the outraged human race, it is 
regrettable to note that Doe Porta took refuge behind an excuse 
as ancient as politicians. 

He said in brief that he had been misquoted and never had 
prophesied the end of the world and that altho most cireum- 
stances were favorable to the production of the cataclysm it 
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Your Birthright—White Teeth 


T’S natural for teeth to be white—pearly 
white. The teeth of little children have 
that true pearl whiteness. 


It’s unnatural to have discoloration and decay. 
They come from neglect and improper care. 


Everyone should have white teeth. Make up 
your mind today that your teeth shall be pearly 
white. Begin by using Klenzo Dental Creme. 
Use it carefully, at least twice a day. Then 
watch how soon the discoloration begins to 
leave—how pearly whiteness replaces it. 





For Klenzo is asnow-white cream that cleans, 
whitens, and polishes ina different way. No other 
dentifrice is made by the Klenzo formula. 


You snow Klenzo is at work in your mouth. 

You know it bythe Cool, Clean, Klenzo Feeling. ¢ 
Get a tube today at the nearest Rexall store. 

No other druggist has it. Every tube is sold 

with this distinct understanding: Your money 


back if Klenzo fails to improve your teeth. 


Claim your birthright—pearly white teeth. 
Start using Klenzo today. 


In Canada, 35c. 


At The S000 Rexall stores Only 


UNITED DRUG COMPANY 


BosTon ToRONTO 


LIVERPOOL PaRIs 
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really couldn’t happen because the sun was rotating. The 
situation having thus been clarified and the San Francisco 
pundit exculpated, it became possible to take stock of what 
really did take place on the spurious judgment day. : 

Out in West Salem, Ohio, Charles Johnson, a farmer, sixty- 
five years old, was visited on Saturday by two pious-looking 
men who said that as the end of all things terrestrial was to 
come yesterday, the members of the religious sect to which 
Johnson belongs were to repair to a house in Cleveland and there 
await translation as the Millerites did on a hilltop more than 
half a century ago. The veracious Associated Press is authority 
for the statement that Johnson paid $15 for a reserved seat in 
this house and that on betaking 





the world coming to an end to-day was said to have sprung, 
reported to-day the prognostications were greatly exaggerated. 
The rotation of the sun, preventing the pull of the planetary 
phalanx on any one place of the sun’s surface for any con- 
siderable length of time, would prevent the formation of any 
sun-spot, Professor Porta said. It was this sun-spot that he 
feared. 

‘““*Heavy electromagnetic energies produced by the tension of 
the planets on the sun would produce a huge sun-spot which 
would in turn cause a cataclysm, but which event is prevented 
by the sun’s rotation.’ Professor Porta said. ‘Those who 
garbled my original predictions are responsible for the wide- 

spread fear that the end of the 





himself thither early yesterday 
found the house empty and 
that no one in the neighborhood 
had even heard that the end of 
the world was at hand. Johnson 
thereupon complained to the 
Cleveland police, but at last 
account had not recovered his $15. 

In the Miami zine- and lead- 
field in Oklahoma several mines 
were closed because the miners 
refused to go down into the 
ground with the prospect of the 
world crumbling to pieces while 
they were at work. In Indian- 
apolis all the steam-whistles 
in the city started shrieking 








world is coming. I am well 
satisfied to let the turn of events 
prove my contention that serious 
storms, earthquakes, and other 
disturbances may be expected.’ 

***And anyway,’ added the San 
Francisco meteorologist, ‘there 
is going to be a serious storm on 
the Pacific coast.’”’ 

Harold R. Jacoby, professor 
of astronomy at Columbia Uni- 
versity, said the other night at 














the Columbia observatory that 
not even a display of the aurora 
borealis had thus far accompanied 
the “lining up” of all planets 
with the sun. 

“‘T did not expect any special 











after daybreak and a choir of 
ehurch-bells joined the tumult. 
Such persons as were ready to 
believe that man was respond- 
ing to the fateful summons from 
on high hurried to the churches 
to set their souls in order. A 
woman called up a newspaper 
office and said: “I guess it’s 
notice of the end of the world. 
The whistles are calling the 
people to church, and I’m going.” 
Explanation: The throttle of a 
whistle at-a railroad roundhouse 
had jammed and the other 
whistles and the bells had joined 





display,’ he added, ‘‘but as one 
explanation of the aurora is that 
it is caused by an electromag- 
netic discharge, I thought it 
just possible this planetary ar- 
rangement might produce some- 
thing. It has not, however; 
perhaps observers farther to the 
north may have something to 
report. There is nothing un- 
usual in the way of sun-spots, so 
far as I know. The prophecy 
that the world would come to 
an end was, of course, too ridicu- 
lous for words.” 











through force of example. 
Everywhere the men who sit 
in observatories watching the 
* procession of the heavens were 
beset by inquiries as to how 
Professor Porta’s doomsday was getting along. The reply 
usually amounted to this: ‘‘Go about your business. When the 
end of the world comes you'll know it without consulting an 
astronomer.” 

A great majority of mankind found the day a subject of 
facetious conversation, but there is no doubt that in the ag- 
gregate the number of those who took the matter seriously 
was very large. Maybe most of the latter were children, to 
whom all this talk of catastrophe promised a greater wonder in 
store than ever was known before. It was, of course, a Brooklyn 
boy, aged seven years, who upon meeting at the foot of the 
apartment-house stairs a neighbor’s child of three said to her: 
**Elizabeth, it’s a shame you are so young and have not lived 
your life, for the world’s going to come to an end to-day.” 


AN END. 


Searchers for Professor Porta—Prof. Albert F. Porta—whose 
name has gone whistling to the ends of the earth, were inclined, 
until quite recently, to suspect he was the grand vizier 
of the Ahkoond of Swat. Philadelphia papers had spoken of 
him as ‘‘the eminent New York astronomer.” New York 
heard that he was a resident of Ann Arbor, Mich., and even a 
member of the faculty of the University of Michigan. The 
university, it developed, knew him not, but it was ‘‘under- 
stood”’ he used to be a professor in the University of Turin, 
Italy, and was now said to be an amateur astronomer at present 
living just outside Los Angeles. Los Angeles went hunting for 
him in vain. It looked as if the professor had hied himself to 
some peak for closer communion with astral affairs until finally 
San Francisco, with only a change of an initial, came through 
with this: 

“Prof. Albert A. Porta, San Francisco meteorologist, from 
whose deductions on a planet configuration the prophecy of 


IF NORA HADN'T TRIPT ON AIL THAT RUBBISH IN THE STAIRWAY, 
AUNT JANE WOULDN’T HAVE THOUGHT THE WORLD WAS COMING TO 


—Donahey in the Cleveland Piain-Dealer. 


The Kansas City Star, after 
boldly prophesying on December 
16 that the world would outlast 
the following day, was reminded 
of certain historic occasions when prophecies of a grand mundane 
wind-up excited far more concern and less amusement than did 
the present one. “This little old globe has a way of disap- 
pointing its credulous inhabitants,’ remarks The Star: 


Time and again it has been scheduled to perform the closing- 
up scene, but always it has failed to come up to the scratch. 
Many a prophet in high standing it has put out of business by 
simply spinning along past the appointed time on its regular 
schedule. Old-timers are now recalling the excitement that 
swept the country in 1881, the date fixt for the wind-up by 
the famous Mother Shipton. Had not all her other prophecies 
come true—the railroads, the steamships, the telegraph, the 
submarine, the rise of the Jew, Disraeli? There remained only 
one to be fulfilled— 


And this world to an end shall come 
In eighteen hundred and eighty-one. 


True, the old lady had fixt no particular day or date for 
the big event, but after eleven months had rolled away, the true 
believers centered their hopes on December as a last chance. 
The Prophet Daniel was invoked again and his figures were 
found to coincide quite accurately with Mother Shipton’s year. 
But when New-year’s day came, Terra opened up for business 
at the same old Firma stand and an investigation of Mother 
Shipton was started which resulted in the discovery that all of 
her prophecies had been made for her by an Englishman some 
five hundred years after her death. 

The year 1843 was another widely advertised terminal epoch 
that failed. A decade before that William Miller, theefounder 
of the sect of Second Adventists, had published a book, based 
upon the Old-Testament prophecies, in which he set forth 
elaborate calculations which he claimed showed that in 1843 
“‘Christ would appear the second time in the clouds, raise 
up the dead and judge them with the living, and purify the 
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swings on HINGES 


In and out! Open and shut, door after 
door responds to your desires. And 
hinges make doors possible. 


From the time you bound out of bed 
till you retire—doors, doors, DOORS, 
continually serve you. The home, the 
office, the factory, the public buildings— 
all are made serviceable by doors. 


And hinges make doors possible. 


Think how many times each day you 
unconsciously bring hinges into play. Un- 
noticed and forgotten they serve the need 
for which they are created. 


They demand no attention. No repairs. 
Blending into the needs of everyday life, 
McKinney hinges and butts do their 
work quietly yet thoroughly. What better 
test is there for quality? 


Also manufacturers of McKinney 
garage and farm building door- 
hardware, furniture hardware 
and McKinney One-Man Trucks. 


For more than 50 years the McKinney 
Manufacturing Company has produced 
hinges and butts which swing effectively, 
unnoticed, unassisted —without a squeak. 


During this time McKinney hinges and 
butts have filled every hinge need. From 
the common berry crate and tiny cabinet 
door to the huge industrial gate and 
cathedral portal—there is a McKinney 
product of proper beauty and design to fit. 


Remember! When you build or repair, 
the little hinge item may seem small, but 
it grows big in its unfailing usefulness year 
after year. See that the name “McKinney” 
is stamped on the hinges or butts you 
buy. Then you have settled the hinge 
question for life. The hinge is vital. It 
deserves your attention. 


MCKINNEY 
Hinges and Butts 


McKINNEY MANUFACTURING CO,, Pittsburgh. WESTERN OFFICE, State-Lake Bldg. , Chicago. 
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THE MOST BEAUTIFUL CAR IN AMERICA 





A New Paige Motor 


For three years the Paige engineers have been devoting 
their efforts to the development of a New Six-Cylinder 
motor. With every facility for research and experiment, 
these men have worked with one definite object in 
mind—the production of the most efficient power plant 
in the world. 


That motor is now an accomplished fact. It has passed 
from the laboratory to the road and there it has been 
tested mercilessly and continuously. It has been sub- 
jected to every stress and strain that brutal driving 
might suggest, but in each instance it has emerged with 
a flawless record. 


These long, exhaustive tests have convinced us that the 


A New 


The war has taught American manufacturers many 
valuable lessons. In the past three years, for instance, we 
have developed an entirely new conception of precise 
manufacturing in large sale production. 

You will find a striking example of this practice in the 
New Paige “Glenbrook” model. 

The scrupulously accurate methods that were applied to 
delicate Government mechanisms are now producing 
every unit of our car. 

With the closest inspection, vastly increased equipment 
and much broader experience, there could be only one 
result-—a highly refined, highly standardized product. 
One ride in the “Glenbrook” tells an eloquent story of 
finely-balanced construction. The smooth, even power 
of the motor sweeps you along without a suggestion of 
vibration or mechanical noise. There is merely a gentle 
purr from the exhaust as the car glides on its way with 
the buovarcy of an aeroplane. 


new Paige Motor is indeed the most efficient of all light 
sixes. In economy of operation, hill-climbing ability, 
acceleration and flexibility it has far surpassed any power 
plant developed by this organization. 

Best of all it is an original Paige product—conceived by 
Paige engineers and built by Paige mechanics in the 
Paige shops. In it we have incorporated every approved 
feature that is known to automotive engineering. 

In brief, it represents the sum total of current engineering 
knowledge. It expresses accurately and completely the 
tremendous strides of scientific development during the 
entire war period. It is a strictly modern achievement— 
a product of the combined genius of two continents. 


ae 
aige Car 
All road shocks and jars are immediately absorbed in the 
velvety spring suspension. 


There is no danger of sway or “side slip™ no matter 
whit the speed may be, for every ounce of weight in the 
chassis is distributed with scientific precision. 


Inside the car there is body room, leg room and elbow 
room for five adult passengersto travel in luxurious comfort. 


The upholstering is soft and inviting—the equipment 
and general appointments throughout are the best that 
money can buy. 

So far as the design is concerned, you of course know 
what to expect, for this is “The Most Beautiful Car 
in America.” 


The “Glenbrook” model is our latest achievement. 
We merely ask you to see it—ride in it—drive it- 
and form your own opinion. We shall be quite content 
to abide by the result. 





PAIGE-DETROIT MOTOR CAR 


COMPANY, DETROIT, U. S. 








Manufacturers of Paige Motor Cars and Motor Trucks 
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earth with fire.” 


The propaganda spread rapidly throughout 
the New England States, and as the time of judgment drew 
near camp-meetings were held throughout the country, and 
numbers of preachers and speakers went about warning the 


people to prepare for the day. A large tent capable of holding 
five thousand people was constructed, and Miller made a tour 
of the large cities of the New England States and of New York 
State until the fever reached the stage of hysteria. 

As the appointed year drew near Miller reduced his caleula- 
tions to a more concrete basis, and announced October 21 as 
the particular day upon which the business of the final judgment 
was scheduled to begin. Collections were taken up at the 
various meetings for the erection of tabernacles in which the 
faithful were to congregate, clad in white robes, ready for the 
day of doom. Several days in advance of the date thousands 
thronged to the tabernacles, bringing with them provisions 
enough to last them to the end, and remained there praying 
and singing until the morning of the 22d. Many of them re- 
mained all day on the 21st on the roofs of houses, wearing 
their judgment-robes and with their eyes fixt upon the east. 
{n many of the country districts farmers refused to reap their 
crops, saying that it was “flying in the face of Providence” to 
store up crops for a season that would never arrive. But the 
day passed like other days, and Miller “‘confest his great dis- 
appointment, but still believed that the day of the Lord is near, 
even at the door.” : 

Ten years before that, on November 13, 1833, 
hemisphere was given the biggest scare recorded in its existence, 
without any prophetic warnings. That was “the night when the 
stars fell.” It was a night of terror never forgotten by those 
who had witnessed it. From two o’clock until daylight, the sky 
being serene and cloudless, the heavens bombarded the earth 
with a barrage of meteors of huge size and brillianey, which 
illuminated the atmosphere like a deluge of fire. During these 
hours the skies literally rained meteors. One astronomer com- 
puted that not fewer than two hundred and forty thousand were 
visible at one time above the horizon of Boston and a similar 
display was witnessed throughout the United States. Panic 
was wide-spread. People ran about the streets shouting that the 
day of judgment had come. Thousands flocked to the churches 
to pray. The South rushed forth and threw 
themselves prostrate in the fields with skrieks of terror, praying 
to be saved. But when the accounts were checked up a few 
days after it was found that no damage had been done and the 
little old globe went bumping along as if nothing unusual had 


the western 


negroes in the 


happened. 

One of the most mysterious of natural phenomena that ever 
occurred on this side of the water and one that, for the time, 
convinced the forefathers of the republic that the end of things 
had really come, was the so-called ‘‘Dark Day of May 19, 
1780.”’ 

Beginning suddenly at ten o’clock in the morning of that 
date, which fell on a Friday, an extraordinary darkness, for 
which no scientific explanation ever has been given, enveloped 
all of the New England States. The sun was blotted out as if 
by a local eclipse, without even a corona showing. The chickens 
went to roost, the birds flew to their nests, and the cattle went 
to their stalls. So complete was the darkness that people were 
not able to make their way about the streets without lighted 
This condition continued until midnight, no stars or 


faggots. 
was attended by strange aberrations 


moon being visible. It 
of the barometer and a suffocating thickness of the atmosphere. 
The belief that the world was doomed to destruction spread 
far and wide. To add to the terror, heavy thunders began to 
boom from dense, massed banks of clouds, without any ac- 
companying lightning, and a thick, gummy, black rain began 
to fall. 

‘Thousands of the good people of that day,”’ writes a chronicler 
of the event, ‘* became fully convinced that the end of all things 
terrestrial had come. Many gave up, for the time, their secular 
pursuits and betook themselves to religious devotions, while 
many others regarded the darkness as not only a token of God's 
indignation against the various iniquities and abominations of 
the age, but also as an omen of some future destruction that 
might overwhelm the land unless speedy repentance and reforma- 
tion took place. The ignorant indulged in vague and wild con- 
jectures as to the causes of the phenomenon, and those pro- 
founder minds, even, that could ‘gage the heavens and tell the 
stars,’ were about equally at a loss for any rational explanation 
of the event. 

“It is related that the Connecticut legislature was in session 
at the time and that so great was the darkness the members 
became terrified and thought the day of judgment had really 


come; a motion was consequently made to adjourn. At this 
Mr. Davenport, one of the members, arose and said: * Mr. 
Speaker, it is either the day of judgment, or it is not. If it is 


not, there is no need of adjourning. If it is, I desire to be found 
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doing my duty. I move that candles. be brought and that we 
proceed to business.’ ”’ 

And after all, the policy of the philosophic legislator turned 
out for the best, and in a little while the business of making laws 
and the other concerns of the republie went on as usual. Within 
twenty-four hours the sun came up smiling again and the “ dark 
day” soon became a memory. 

“And,” says our quoted historian, ‘it may easily be imagined 
that, as the deep and mysterious darkness which covered the 
land on that memorable May 19 filled all hearts with wonder 
and fear, so the return, at last, of that brightness and beauty 
characteristic of the season brought gladness again to the faces 
of the young and composure to the hearts of the aged, for never 
before did nature seem clothed in so charming an attire of sun- 
shine, sky, and verdure.”’ 





PROGRESS AS A WARD OF 
UNCLE SAM 


HE UNITED STATES is doing in Haiti to-day “just 
what it did in Cuba,” say recent observers of conditions 


HAITYs 


in the two Haitian republics of Santo Domingo and 
Haiti. 
been made in both these miniature republics sine 


Great improvements of various kinds are said to have 
Unele Sam 
has been keeping an eye on them. Lawlessness has been 
checked, it appears, and the whole island has been made safe for 
travelers, with the exception of some of the remote mountain 
fastnesses which, we are told, are still the stronghold of bandits. 
In Port au Prince, the eapital of Haiti, much progress has been 
made in cleaning up the city and improving the sanitary condi- 
tions. Nolonger do the ‘“‘distinet and original” smells, remarked 
upon by visitors in times gone by, assail the nostrils of the 
tourist who goes to Port au Prince. To quote from a recent 
letter written by Marine Corps Commander N. T. McLean, of 
the United States Navy, now acting as Sanitary Engineer of 
Haiti: 

Within the past year it has been my privilege to entertain and 
show to such an eminent public health official as Major-General 
W. C. Gorgas (retired), United States Army, the city of Port 
au Prince, as well as to a number of other officials of the Army, the 
Navy, and to others in civil life who are conversant with publie- 
health matters. 

The consensus of opinion expressed by these gentlemen to me 
has been that the streets of Port au Prince proper were in better 
condition than those of the majority of American cities in so far 
as their cleanliness is concerned. 


From a letter written by the -representative of a prominent 
banking corporation who lives in Port au Prince, we learn that 
the sanitary department in the city is doing commendable work, 
and daily service from house to house is kept up so that no gar- 
bage or refuse is thrown in the street. There is a sewerage sys- 
tem in the down-town portion 9f the city, and all the main streets 
of Port au Prince are said to be as well paved as Broadway, 
New York. letter 
from Seth H. Seelye, also a resident of Port au Prince, from which 


The conditions are further described in a 


we quote as follows: 


Disembarking from a ship docked at the well-constructed con- 
crete pier at Port au Prince, the traveler walks on clean concrete 
pavements to the custom-house. He then may pass out into 
the city, and his first impression must be that of cleanliness. A 
concrete paved street over a hundred feet in width borders the 
water-front. Here one may hire a carriage and drive around the 
city for an hour without leaving similar pavements. From 
sidewalk to sidewalk all the streets in the central part of the city 
are surfaced with conerete and kept absolutely clean. Only 
in the outskirts of the city can macadam or unpaved streets be 
found, and these are well drained and maintained. Obnoxious 
odors may perhaps be found in the back alleys of some of these 
districts, but unless the curious traveler goes ‘‘slumming”’ he 
will not find them. 

The main market is in two large interconnected steel struc- 
tures each covering a whole block. Here on the conerete floor the 
native venders sit with their produce arranged in neat piles 
before them. Another market covers a large plaza in front of 
the cathedral. Here similar produce is exposed on straw mats 
on the ground, with no protection from the sun or rains. Yet 
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in either of these markets one finds surprizingly few flies, and 
this absence of flies must surely be indicative of cleanliness and 
sanitat‘on. 


A brief account of conditions in Haiti, both past and present, 
is also contained in a recent issue of the New York Times. On 
the authority of Maj. W. W. Buckley, of the Marine Corps, it is 
said that the native Haitian constabulary, 2,500 strong, under 
American officers, ‘“‘has attained an efficiency never dreamed of 
in the old days when one politician after another massacred his 
way to the Presidency.” Prior to the landing of Admiral 
Capterton and his Marines in July, 1915, we are told it was not 
safe for white men of any nationality to go into the interior, and 
“even in most coast towns it was well to keep in touch with the 
legation.”’ Hectic politics appears to have been the principal 
curse of the island under the old régime. According to William 
D. Boyce in his ‘‘United States Colonies and Dependencies,” 
of twenty-three rulers of the Black Republic since 1804, ‘‘only 
three left the Presidential chair physically intact.” As late as 
1912 the Haitian ‘“‘White House” was blown up, and with it 
President Leconte and several hundred of the citizens. How- 
ever, as we read in The Times: 


In spite of tragedies of this sort, which were in the day’s work 
of a professional politician, the Haitians were not all savages? 
As a matter of fact, most of them were industrious and harmless, 
and even the higher education was not neglected. The wealthier 
Haitians went to France for culture, and returned to be lawyers, 
physicians, and journalists. The natives are not usually as- 
sociated with typewriters and ssewing-machines, but these evi- 
dences of civilization are imported every year in increasing 
numbers. It is doubtful if most Americans know that there are 
2,500,000 people in the republic, 240 to the square mile, ‘‘a popu- 
lation seven times as compact as that of the United States.” 
Under American protection and supervision the abundant re- 
sources of Haiti will be developed, and it is sure to become a 
rival of Cuba in tropical products. In this estimate Santo 
Domingo, which is being similarly conducted on the road to 
peace and industry, should be included. 

A Haitian election was formerly an orgy of murder, an ex- 
pression none too extreme. In 1917 a president was chosen with 
American Marines looking on. A New England township elec- 
tion could have been no quieter. Not a shot was fired. Every 
vote was counted. President Philippe Sudre Dartiguenave was 
as safe in his “‘ palace” near the Champs de Mars as an American 
Executive in the White House. Never before was a Haitian 
ruler able to retire for the night without a scrutiny of his sur- 
roundings, including his personal attendants, and sléep like an 
honest man. For the first time Haiti is paying its debts with an 
assurance that it can meet all legitimate claims in due course. 
Crops are being harvested, public works undertaken, business 
enterprises entered upon, and the Government is being adminis- 
tered with the welfare of the people always in view. 

The treaty with the United States may not satisfy the Old 
Guard, but the people are prospering and contented under the 
American ‘‘ protectorate,” which was too long deferred for their 
interests. Haiti, it may be remembered, declared war upon 
Germany, but it is not generally known that hundreds of Haitians 
volunteered and fought in France, and that many of them were 
decorated for valor. In a memorial of the défense of Verdun 
the Haitian flag has a place. ‘‘Now that the United States,’ 
wrote M. Charles Moravia, the Haitian Minister to the United 
States, “has extended its hand and offered to help the young 
republic, the hope may be entertained that its progress will be 
rapid, that the Haitian masses will be educated, their standard 
of life bettered, and that when the country becomes prosperous 
the American people will be doubly paid—in money by an in- 
crease of their commerce and in glory for having made another 
Cuba.” 


As has already been suggested, Uncle Sam’s activities in the 
island of Haiti are not confined to the republic of that name 
alone, which occupies only a third of the island, but extend also 
to Santo Domingo, which occupies the other two-thirds. In the 
New York Times Magazine Charles H. Noxon, Jr., former first 
lieutenant, Guardia Nacional Dominicana, tells of the progress 
being made in that country. While the people of Sato Domingo 
differ from those of Haiti in that the leading elements are not 
negroes, but of Spanish extraction, it appears that unsettled 
conditions similar to those in the smaller republic prevailed within 
the Dominican borders also until the advent of the United States 





Marines in 1916. Since then there has been a marked improve- 
ment. It seems that banditry was, and to some extent still is, 
the main difficulty Uncle Sam has had to combat in Santo 
Domingo. We read: 


As a check on the lawless elements and as the first big step 
toward order, the proclamation of the military occupation was 
promulgated on November 16, 1916. The occupation was ex- 
plained, certain rules of conduct laid down and, above all, a date 
set by which all arms must be surrendered. The penalty for 
disobedience was severe at first, but has since resolved itself 
into six months’ imprisonment or a fine of $300—so that to-day 
the country is almost entirely free of all unlicensed firearms. 
One can now travel in all the provinces but one without seeing 
unauthorized men armed with machetes or revolvers. 

The papers told little of what was going on because events of 
this island republic were overshadowed by the European war. 
Perhaps some one has asked you what the United States is doing 
there? You may reply, “Just what they did in Cuba,” and that 
is to stabilize, to establish law and order, to teach a weaker na- 
tion how to do and then later on to expect them to take their 
place with other nations as an example of American training 
and of the application of the Monroe Doctrine. 

To-day we find the forces of the United States in every pro- 
vinee of the republic. In the capital of each there is a military 
Provost Marshal, who attends to the policing of his province. 
Over all is the Military Governor, a Rear-Admiral of the United 
States Navy, whose position is much the same as that occupied 
by General Wood some years ago in Cuba. Two regiments of 
Marines forming one brigade are showing the Dominican how to 
live and govern himself without recourse to lawlessness. Some 
5,000 Marines are maintaining order in a country of 700,000 
people, and at the same time American capital and genius are 
creeping in and showing the Dominican the American way. 
Dominicans are educating their children in our schools and uni- 
versities, and these in turn are bringing back American methods 
and ideals. 

Now, with the exception of the Province of Seibo, the country 
has been rid of bandits. That means that eleven provinces out 
of the twelve have been cleaned out. To-day it is safe to travel 
unarmed in almost every section of the country. How vastly 
different from the times when every man carried his gun, and no 
man’s life was safe. 


Santo Domingo presents the unique situation of a republic 
with neither a chief executive nor a law-making body. The 
country seems to function, however, in a fairly satisfactory 
manner, under the watchful supervision of Uncle Sam, who, it is 
understood, both lays down the law and enforces it. As we read: 


Be it understood, however, that the Dominican flag still 
flies in every town and province on all public buildings except 
American Headquarters. The Dominicans still run their own 
school system and their own courts, have their own forms of 
civil government in their towns, and elect their own men in local 
town offices. The United States reserves to itself the control 
of the Treasury and customs, so as to build up the finances. It 
also makes the appointment of the governors of the provinces. 

As yet, there is no president nor congress. But Dominican 
officials administrate practically all the offices they had before. 
Only they are responsible to Uncle Sam for the proper execution 
of their duties instead of to one of their own number, who, as 
President, always proved unable to maintain even the semblance 
of a well-ordered government. 

The biggest factor for a well-regulated government undoubted- 
ly is the organization of the native army known as the Guardia 
Nacional Dominicana. 

This organization is entirely a product of the policy of the 
United States in teaching the Dominicans how to manage their 
own affairs. The writer, having served as a company commander, 
was privileged to observe the inner workings of the organiza- 
tion, which, in all probability, is now described to American 
readers for the first time. Almost unconsciously the whole 
trend of organization has been after that of the Marines. The 
captains and first lieutenants are American officers detailed on 
detached duty from the Marine Corps. They, of course, receive 
compensation from the Marine Corps, and also from the Domini- 
can Government, serving for the time being as officers of the 
Dominican Government, wearing the native emblem on their 
hats, and for purposes of instruction becoming Dominican in 
attitude. However, in its growth and expansion, Marine Corps 
methods have had the molding influence. Besides the captains 
and first lieutenants, the majors and commandant are also 
American officers detailed from the Marine Corps. 

Starting with nothing in the line of soldiery in our sense to 
work on, the organization has been built up until to-day there are 
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48 Months Versus 18 Months—and theG. T. M. 


Up to four years ago the Edison roll-crusher drive 
shown in the blueprint was considerable of a trouble 
maker as regards belts. The tremendous burden 
of starting and turning the 15-ton rolls proved too 
great for the belts being used, their average life being 
about eighteen months. Then a Goodyear Belt was 
tried. It has already given nearly 48 months of serv- 
ice. Thus the Kelly Island Lime & Transport Com- 
pany has already received from the Goodyear Belt 
30 more months of service than from any belt used 
previously on this drive. é 


They have gained more than 30 months in serv- 
ice alone. When our Mr. Foster called four years 
ago he found that the belts then in use gave trouble. 
In damp weather they tightened so much that they 
endangered the bearings. In hot, dry weather they 
stretched so that frequently they had to be taken up 
several times a week in order to move the rolls at all. 
In addition, the grit and dust of the crusher used to 
chew up the belts and make them ragged and inefhi- 
cient some months before they had to be discarded. 


After careful study Mr. Foster recommended a 
Goodyear Belt of Blue Streak construction—abso- 
lutely waterproof, friction-surfaced, unstitched, sup- 
ple, and extraordinarily strong. The Kelly Island 
Company agreed to try it out. 

The Goodyear Belt has never had to be taken up 
in its four years of hard work. The grit, dust, ex- 
posure and hard work have affected it so little that 
it looks good for two more years. 





GOOD 


After the Goodyear Belt had been working for 


some months, Mr. Foster called again. The Kelly 
Island Company were well pleased with the belt and 
interested in the construction which made possible 
the excellent service they were receiving. This Mr. 
Foster explained, adding that even that construction 
might be of little help if it didn’t fit conditions. He 
pointed out how he had studied the drive, how he 
had specified for it a belt to fit the need, and had his 
recommendations checked by the Belting Engineer- 
ing Department at Akron to be absolutely sure of 
proper application. A 10-ply belt seemed too heavy 
for th : power, but it was certainly necessary to start 
the heavy 15-ton rolls. 


Then he told them about the Goodyear Plan of 


Plant Analysis—of having a G. T. M.—Goodyear 
Technical Man—study every drive in a plant and 
specify the proper belt for it. They had a plant 
analysis made—not only in the Marblehead plant, 
but in all the plants of the company—and have since 
ordered many belts according to specifications of 
our engineers. 


If you have a belt-eating drive, ask a G. T. M. to 


call. He will do so without charge when next he is 
in your vicinity. The G. T. M.’s services entail no 
obligation, because the savings they effect for belt 
users are so considerable that a gratifying volume of 
business is almost certain to result after a trial of his 
recommendations has been made. 
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BAR 
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fourteen companies of eighty men each, one company located 


in the capital of each province. The enlisted men are, of course, 
drawn entirely from the native population. Their enlistment 
is for three years with the old American rate of pay of $15 per 
month for the private. They have their cabos, or corporals; 
sargentos, or sergeants; and sargentos primeros, or first sergeants, 
just as the Marines do. The effort has been to equip and train 
them along the lines of Marines. Their outfit is almost identical 
—canvas leggings, khaki pants, O. D. shirts, soft hats. Instead 
of Springfield rifles they have the Krag Jorgensen, which is really 
the only difference in the equipment of the two organizations. 

Thus with Amerieans in control, teaching, guiding, and direect- 
ing, yet with the positions from private to second lieutenant filled 
by natives, the Dominican is fast learning the American method 
of policing one’s own country so as to make it safe for all. The 
Guardia, referring to the men collectively, make remarkably 
fine soldiers. They have proved quick to learn American drill 
in marching and with the rifle—all of which is done in English. 
The commands for the various movements they understand com- 
pletely. It is the requisite of the non-coms that they be able to 
drill in English and to read and write Spanish. Picture a 
Dominican sergéant putting his men through daily drill on the 
parade-ground, giving excellent English commands, and yet if 
you asked him his name you would be met with “Yo no hablo 
Inglés” I don’t speak English). 





WAR-TORN FRENCH FARM-LANDS AGAIN 
UNDER THE PLOW 


et RANCE FARMS 


least such portions of 


again its fighting fields.” or at 


them as thus far been 


Alfred H. 


Gurney, appearing in the Providence Journal, and describing 


have 


restored, we are told in an article by 
the vast reclamation task confronting the people of northern 
France at the end of the war. It will take a long time to restore 
all the devastated areas, aggregating millions of acres, but such of 
the inhabitants as remained have apparently lost no time in 
They have already reclaimed 1,100,000 acres. 


of which at least 500,000 have been planted or are ready for 


getting to work. 
planting. Before the war the stricken sections of France, such 
as Picardy, Champagne, and Artois, contained some of the finest 
When the fight- 


ing ceased, they presented ‘‘a desert of waste,”’ says Mr. Gurney. 


and best-developed farming land in the world. 


with shell-holes, mine-craters, and trenches mingling in grand 
chaos, the fertile top soil blown to the four winds or buried under 
sterile subsoil. But the people are tackling the job heroically. 

the 
Mr. 


refers to the invaded agricultural districts by zones, three iu 


‘They seem indomitable, these peasants,” writer. 


Says 


For the purpose of more adequate description, Gurney 


number, of which we read: 


The first zone takes in the actual front where fighting was 
constant throughout the four years of struggle. This ineluded 
2.297.500 acres of cultivated land, or an area nearly four times 
the land surface of Rhode Island. How much of it will ever be 
reclaimed no one can yet tell. No plow will penetrate it. For- 
ests have gone; only the stumps of the trees remain. Farm- 
houses and villages are wiped out. There is, for instance, the 
town of Brabant, northwest of Verdun. Only a rude sign tells 
its story: “This Was Brabant.”’ 

The second zone, about as large as the first, comprises the 
territory “behind the front.”’ Much of its soil has been almost 
irreparably mixed with the subsoil, thus killing its fertility and 
demanding careful attention before it will again. 
Pastures and farms are badly despoiled. Nor can one find the 
old property marks. Since the armistice thousands of German 
prisoners and a small army of civil workers, men, women, and 
children, have been trying to clear away this zone. They have 
had trenches to fill, dead shells to remove, telegraph-wires and 
poles to dig up, and hundreds of miles of barbed wire to dis- 
entangle, roll up, and cart to railheads for shipment out of the 
district. One sees these piles of wire everywhere. 

The third zone was the land in the enemy’s hands. The 
Germans held 4,800,000 acres of cultivated ground. This would 
give a farm of seven acres to every man, woman, and child in 
this State. Some of the zone was caught in the ebb and flow 
of the fighting forces. Much of it the Germans wilfully neg- 


produce 


lected or worked so harshly as to take all life and richness out of 

it for years to come. 

roads blotted out. 
In many eases the big stone farm-buildings were strong points 


Drainage ditches have been filled up and 


‘few farmhouses, stables, and sheds that have survived. 





in defense lines. And so they were battered to pieces by shell-- 
fire. Other buildings not in strategic positions also crumbled 
before the guns. In the first two zones of the old front there are 
The 
majority of returning farmers have found no cover worthy of 
the name to shelter them while they are beginning anew. 

Nor have they found anything with which to work. The 
destruction of farming-implements by the Germans was thorough. 
What they did not destroy they sent into Germany. When 
Marshal Foch made the first renewal of the armistice last winter 
he told the Germans that they must give up all stolen agricul- 
tural machinery as well as engines and rolling stock. The 
failure to plow land in the devastated regions last spring, due 
largely to the lack of machinery, is said to have cost France 
at least $400,000,000. 


the French 
cooperation 


the work of reclamation, 


have developed an 


In connection with 


farmers efficient system. of 


among themselves, according to Mr. Gurney.. Government as- 
sistance was necessary in the rehabilitation process, but con- 
nected therewith was much red tape. One farmer alone, it is 
said, could not unwind enough of this hampering fabrie to do 
him any good, but a group of farmers were usually able to 
obtain results 


So the farmers have banded together by communes, or town- 
ships, to buy machinery and to work their land in common. 
This cooperation has “‘thus become the direct agent of agri- 
cultural reconstruction.” The first societies, it may be noted, 
came into existenee in 1917, after the retirement of the Germans 
to the Hindenburg line. Nearly a thousand tractors were 
shipped into Picardy and the He de France to prepare the land. 
The British and French army authorities also gave men and 
horses to those farmers who insisted on working even in range 
of the German guns. 

The number of these societies has been constantly increasing 
through the past summer. You find them now throughout 
the liberated regions. They work well and they are getting 
results from the Government. All holdings in a society are con- 
sidered as one farm and are run accordingly. The management 
is in the hand’ of a farmer elected by members of the society. 
Profits are divided in accord with the area heid by each member. 
The society buys all necessary implements and stock, getting 
its eredit through the system arranged by the Government. 

Naturally this cooperation is not perfect. For one thing, it has 
not yet considered the need of rebuilding farmhouses. The 
Government has been putting up temporary houses, but its 
progress has been slow and spasmodic. During the summer 
thousands of farmers lived in dugouts. in patched barns, and in 
wooden shacks given them by welfare societies like the Red Cross. 

Of the farm-lands damaged by the war it is estimated that the 
French have already reclaimed 1,100,000 acres. Of this total 
at least 500,000 have been planted or are ready for fall planting. 
Working with the farmers were Chinese and Spanish laborers 
and German prisoners. Thousands of the prisoners are at 
present returning to: Germany. Their loss is felt, even tho 
they were lazy, and, as individuals, about as useful as a porcelain 
frog on the parlor mantel. The German Government has as 
yet made no effort to send real labor into France, as included 
in the armistice terms. 

The cleaning of the ground is far from a complete job. 
ers and civilian laborers have already rolled up and got rid of 
6,500 miles of barbed wire. Thousands of dead shells have been 
exploded. If one realizes, or is able to realize, that in the 
neighborhood of the town of Montdidier alone there were at the 
end of the war at least 100,000 dead shells, or duds, one will 
appreciate the size of the task of preparing the land for the plow. 

A recent report from the Department of the Oise is illuminat- 
Out of 701 communes or townships in the Department, 263 
were damaged. Of this number 102 were totally destroyed. The 
cultivated land hurt by the construction of trenches, by gun- 
tire, and by fighting amounted to 412,000 acres. Up to June 1 
last, 61,478 inhabitants of the 107,208 evacuated in 1914 had 
returned, 

With the aid of soldiers, of prisoners, and of labor intro- 
duced by their cooperative socicties, they had cleared on August 1 
in the districts of Compiégne and Clermont a total of 124,005 
acres and put them in a state of culture. Their labor involved 
the search for and the digging out of projectiles, filling in and 
leveling old trench systems and of rooting out barbed-wire 
entanglements. The report of the Prefect of the Department 
says truly that the ‘‘reconstruction of the farm-lands has gone 
on more quickly than the reconstruction of our cities and 
houses.”’ 

In the Department of the Somme there were in September last 
over 60,000 workers, including prisoners, engaged in clearing the 
land for fall plowing and planting. Agricultural implements, 
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End your coal 
troubles with 





the automatic liquid 
fuel burning heater 


OU can install a Nokol Automatic Heater in any good 

house-heating apparatus—steam, hot water or hot air- 
by merely removing the grates. It will do the work of coal 
and do it cheaply. 
The Nokol Heater burns kerosene or an even less expen- 
sive liquid fuel. At one stroke you eliminate the expense, 
bother, dirt, dust, soot and ashes of coal burning, and make 
a wonderful investment in comfort and peace of mind. 
Nokol operation is entirely automatic: merely set the living 
room thermostat, keep the fuel tank filled and the machine 
takes care of itself. 
As regards safety—the National Board of Fire Underwriters 
has approved this device in its entirety. 


Let us give you further information about this appliance. 
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Completing the Traveling Kit 


Four essential needs are taken care of 
by the modest bottle of Listerine found 
in so many toilet kits. 


It enables the traveler to guard the 
mouth and the nasal passages against 
the threatening infections of crowded 
places. 


As a mouth wash, it takes care of the 
spaces between the teeth where even 
the most thoroughly wielded tooth- 
brush cannot reach. 


It provides a soothing and antiseptic 
lotion for use after shaving. 


It supplies a convenient and thorough 
antiseptic dressing for scratches and 
cuts. 


For these and other uses Listerine has 
long enjoyed a preferred position 
because of its known efficacy and non- 
poisonous nature. 


Manufactured only by 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS, MO., U. S. A. 
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French, American, and British, are being distributed as rapidly 
as possible. But it will take many, many months before the 
demand is met. A conservative estimate gives these totals of 
necessary implements: 55,150 plows, 39,350 cultivators, 50,750 
barrows, 44,000 rollers, 20,040 rakes, 14,000 tedding-machines, 
70,000 wagons, 27,000 mowing-machines, and 22,500 threshing- 
machines. 

In the Champagne region the vineyards, for which this section 
fis famous, suffered extensively. The demand for champagne 
is many times greater than the supply, and it is said that it will 
be ten or fifteen years before the wine-production will be re- 
stored to what it was before the war. Heavy losses have also 
been sustained in live stock and in the beet-sugar industry. As 
we read: 

The loss in cattle has been tremendous. In the Department 
of the Ardennes, famous for its choice cattle, 113,000 head dis- 
appeared during the war. Only 4,000 of this number were found 
after the retirement of the Germans and the return of the 
natives. The invasion of the Germans in 1914 caused the im- 
mediate loss of a million cattle. It took another million to 
help feed the French Army. The total loss since 1914 is said 
to be 2,500,000 head. Since 1916 France has been obliged 
to import between 200,000 and 300,000 tons of frozen meat 
annually to meet the demands of her people. 

Three million pigs have been lost to the country in the last 
five years. Sheep have fallen off between 30 and 40 per cent. 
in number. In the days when the army had to be fed, cows were 
taken along with the bullocks. There was little time for dis- 
crimination, for weighing the consequences. In August last 
the first shipment of cows from America arrived to be dis- 
tributed in the liberated regions. Holland is also sending in 
cows. But the few thousands are swallowed up in the territory 
over which they are being spread. Milk, butter, and cheese are 
still almost as scarce as they were in the dark days of the war. 

The sugar-beet district near the Belgian border is beginning to 
show faint signs of life. The Germans razed or wrecked 139 
beet-factories. Two-thirds of the sugar-production of the 
country had been coming from the devastated departments. 
The total acreage under sugar-beet cultivation dwindled from 
534,240 acres to 170,420 acres. The losses to the industry are 
given as $187,789,000 by Mr. Dubois, of the French Budget 
Commission. 

Since the end of the war some fifty factories have been re- 
paired or are in process of reconstruction. A few of the old 
sugar-beet farms have been put back into workable condition. 
There was a little planting last March, but the amount of the 
crop has not yet been made known. The question of homes for 
the workers is a hard one; labor is very scarce, and the Govern- 
ment has, as usual, been slow about advancing necessary credit 
to the manufacturers who are eager to get back to producing. 
In some quarters there is fear that unless something ‘heroic is done 
this fall and winter France will become almost absolutely 
dependent on the outside world for her sugar. 

The government control of the sugar price, thus affecting the 
price of beets, has not helped in the recovery of the industry. 
Some of the former growers have found that there is more money 


in chicory, and are giving up beets for it. Especially in the- 


Departments of the Nord and the Pas-de-Calais chicory is now 
competing with beets as the leading crop. 

Very little has been done with regard to the replanting of the 
fruit-trees destroyed by the Germans wantonly and by the shell- 
fire of the artillery of both sides. No, one really knows how 
many trees have been lost. No one, in government circles, 
that is, really seems to care. But there is agitation in favor of a 
census and a demand that Germany be forced to return tree for 
tree. If nothing is done, one writer points out, the German 
nurseryasnen will in a year or two be selling, or trying to sell, 
trees.to the French farmers at high prices. There is no doubt 
that in the wholesale destruction of fruit-trees and of fine shade- 
trees the Germans had considerable method. By winning the 
war they could practically dictate to the French what prices would 
rule for new trees. 

It appears that the reclamation work in France is not only 
arduous but, at least at first, it was exceedingly dangerous on 
account of unexploded shells. Says Mr. Gurney: 


How many returned farmers and how many women and 
children have been killed or maimed by the explosion of ‘‘ duds” 
and grenades left in the fields no one knows. The number is 
added to almost daily. During the summer one could not read 
a Paris newspaper without seeing the account of some tragedy 
in the liberated regions. Children in particular have suffered. 

In many districts there were no schools, and the children ran 
wild in the fields and among the trenches and dugouts of the old 
fighting-ground. They found grenades and ‘fuses and other 
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dangerous things of war. Their casualty list would read like the 
list in America before the advent of the safe and sane Fourth 
of July. 

But danger has not discouraged the French farmer. The 
slowness of the Government in adjusting claims, in bringing up 
suitable transport, in providing necessary machinery and ma- 
terials for improving the reclaimed land has irritated but not 
dismayed him. For centuries his people have tilled this soil. 
And he will stick. Moreover, he will bring it back to pro- 
ductiveness, in spite of every difficulty. His struggle may take 
years, but it will be a winning one. 





CAN A SENATOR BECOME PRESIDENT? 
HISTORY’S ANSWER 


LAT ASSERTIONS that ‘“‘no Senator has ever been 

elected President of the United States,’ and other 

suggestions that it is about as easy for a Senator to get 
into the White House as President as it is for a rich man, accord- 
ing to the Scriptures, to get into heaven, do not seem to have 
dampened Senatorial ambitions. The New York Evening Post 
recalls Tom Reed’s famous dream that the election of the 
President had been given over to the Senate by a Constitutional 
amendment, that the ballots had been duly cast in the first 
election, and that the teller rose ’mid breathless silence to 
announce: ‘‘No choice, one vote for each Senator.’”’ The 
Washington Star reminds us that among the Senators who are 
frankly out for the nomination or who have been very strongly 
urged by their friends are Johnson, of California; Harding, of 
Ohio; Watson, of Indiana; Sutherland, of West Virginia; 
Poindexter, of Washington, all Republicans; Pomerene, of 
Ohio; Hitchcock, of Nebraska, and Owen, of Oklahoma, Demo- 
crats. Then there are perhaps a dozen other Senators who are 
likely to be put forward as favorite sons in the party conven- 
tions. At the last Republican convention six Senators were 
put in nomination for the head of the Republican ticket—Weeks, 
of Massachusetts; Sherman, of Illinois; Cummins, of Iowa; 
La Follette, of Wisconsin; Knox, of Pennsylvania; and Borah, 
of Idaho. To assertions that no Senator has ever become 
President, several editors reply that eight Presidents have served 
in the Senate and have later been elected President altho none 
of them stept directly from the Capitol to the White House. 
James A. Garfield was elected President while Senator-elect, 
but before he had taken his seat. The Nashville Banner pre- 
sents for the information of its readers the following facts 


regarding our ‘‘Senator-Presidents”’: 


James Monroe was a United States Senator from Virginia, 
from 1790 to 1794. He was first elected President in 1817. 

John Quincy Adams served in the United States Senate from 
Massachusetts from 1802 to 1809. He was elected President 
by the House of Representatives in 1825. 

Andrew Jackson served one year in the Senate, from 1797 to 
1798, and again from 1823 to 1825. He was first elected Presi- 
dent in 1828. 

Martin Van Buren was Senator from New York from 1822 
to 1828. He was elected Vice-President in 1832 and President 
in 1836. 

William Henry Harrison represented Ohio in the Senate from 
1825 to 1829, and was elected President in 1840. 

John Tyler was Senator from Virginia from 1827 to 1836. In 
1840 he was elected Vice-President on the ticket with Harrison, 
and became President when Harrison died a month after his 
inauguration. 

Franklin Pierce was in the Senate from New Hampshire from 
1837 to 1842, and was elected President in 1852. 

Andrew Johnson was in the Senate from this State from 1857 
to 1862. He was elected Vice-President on the ticket with 
Lincoln in 1864, and became President after Lincoln’s assassina- 
tion. He was elected Senator again in 1875. He was the only 
President ever elected Senator subsequent to his term in the 
executive office. 

James A. Garfield had been elected a Senator from Ohio in 
1880, but was elected President the same year before the time 
for him to take a seat in the Senate. 

Benjamin Harrison was Senator from Indiana from 1881 to 
1887, and was elected President in 1888. 


The Banner comments that ‘‘no member of the present Senate 
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seems likely to break the precedent of 144 years, tho there are 
about ninety-six members who are doubtless more than willing 
to be invoked by one or the other of the political parties to 
make the attempt.’’ The Pittsburg Sun is inclined to emphasize 
the gap between Senatorial and Executive service in the case 
of eight of the Presidents named. «They were called to the 


Presidential chair, it observes, “‘after the passing years had 
drawn the veil of gentle forgetfulness over their terms in the 
treaty-ratifying branch.”’ It is pointed out that the average 
interval between Senatorship and the Presidency “‘is a trifle 
more than eleven years.” And the Pittsburg editor thinks it 
“*not improper to suggest to the gentlemen in the upper branch of 
Congress who are casting covetous eyes at the office they have 
sought so assiduously to belittle that “there is now no appar- 
ent reason for reducing the average.”” But the Washington Star, 
perhaps beeause it is published in a city where Senators live, 
and move, and have their political being, and has therefore 
become well acquainted with their goed points, is more chari- 
table. It admits fhat the people of the United States have dur- 
jng a long period of vears been accustomed to seeing their 
Presidents come from the Governor’s chair or from the Cabinet. 
But, it continues, “*that does not mean that there has not been 
good Presidential material in the Senate nor that there are not 
in the Senate to-day men who would make admirable chief 


executives of the country.” 





“GREENS,” “WHITES.” “REDS,” “RADISHES, 
AND OTHER RUSSIAN TROUBLES 
ce ADISHES” AND “GREENS” don’t necessarily have 


a vegetal meaning in the vocabulary of the Russian 

Bolsheviki. It seems that in the Soret vernacular 
these two terms designate two elements that are working against 
Bolshevism. <A ‘ Radish,”’ Bolshevistically speaking, is defined 
by Paul Dukes in the London Times -as ‘‘a man who fervently 
professes devotion to the Communist cause while harboring a 
secret longing for its overthrow.” In other words, he is “red” 
on the outside but “white” within, and that makes him a radish. 
The epithet is said to have been inyented by Trotzky himself. 
The “Greens,” otherwise known as the “Green Guard,” are 
groups of peasant soldiers who have deserted from the ranks of 
the “‘Reds” and the ‘‘Whites” because they ‘didn’t want to 
fight any more.”” When they cut loose, they made a bolt for 
the woods and the open country, where they remained in hiding, 
and hence received the nickname of **Green Guards.”’ These 
**Radishes’’ and **Greens.”” it appears, constitute a large pro- 
portion of that great body of malcontents. styled in Bolshevik 
nomenclature *counte--revolutionaries,”” which the powers that 


be in Russia have thus far vainly tried to exterminate. We read: 


It has been one of Trotzky’s chief aims to root out all the 
**Radishes.”” There are thousands in the Red army. There are 
many especially young Red officers, to whom the Red army 
offers an easy field for a career. There are also many who do 
not eare either way, neither for the Communists nor for the 
Whites. [| am talking of more or less thinking people, but 
people with no will of their own—with no color to their character, 
if [ may put it that way. 

‘**Radishes”’ are found everywhere, in the army, fleet, Soviet 
institutions, pauper committees, and in the Communist party. 
There are fewer among the workmen. There are searcely any 
among the peasantry. Workmen and peasants, taking refuge 
in their numbers, rarely simulate sympathy with the Bolshevik 
régime. At the elections to the Petrograd Soviet in July the work- 
men and women of the Baltic Works openly cried: ** We are for 
Kolchak!” So the election was declared void, as the workers 
could not be persuaded to work for a Communist. 

One discovers ** Radishes”’ only after long acquaintance and 
cautious feeling of the ground. I was astonished when I joined 
the Red army to find how many “ Radishes”’ there were among 
the soldiers. I am inclined to think this was a feature of the 
Petrograd front. I will call them by a commoner term—**coun- 
ter-revolutionaries.”” In England the term ‘ counter-revolution- 


ary”’ appears to imply an enemy of the revolution as a whole. 
That is not the significance applied to it in Russia. It means 
simply any one who is against the present Soviet régime. There 








are multitudes of ‘‘counter-revolutionaries’’ who will oppose any 
tendency toward reaction. The most violent and unbalanced of 
the *‘counter-revolutionaries” are the Left Social Revolution- 
ary party. They are preaching terror against the Bolsheviki. 

Every regiment has a political organization attached to it. 
It is called the ‘‘Communist group,” and is appointed by the 
Communist party. The duties of the Communist group are 
to show a revolutionary example to the non-Communist soldiers, 
to aid in the propaganda of Communist ideas among the latter, 
to assist in the maintenance of discipline, and generally to bring 
up the Red soldier in the way he should go. 

In the military unit (numbering about 200 men) to which I 
was attached the Communist group consisted of six men. 
This is about the percentage in most regiments. One of the 
six was the commissar.. The duty of the commissar is to super- 
vise the political work of the whole regiment. He is ordered to 
keep a strict watch over the actions and behavior of the com- 
mander of the regiment and over the officer staff, who are always 
under suspicion. There are some special regiments consisting 
almost exclusively of Communists. These are the backbone of 
the Red army. There are others, of foreign nationality, who 
are well paid and well kept—the Bashkirs, for instance. 

Some of the peculiar methods employed by the Soviet leaders 
to check desertion from the ranks of Bolshevism and to win new 
recruits are described in the following: 


There is a law in force that no man may occupy any position 
of authority in the army or navy unless.his wife or near relatives 
are living in Soret Russia. The reason for this is that there 
have been so many cases of infidelity among the officer staff, or, 
to put'it colloquially, so many ** Radishes” have been discovered 
among them, that it became necessary to adopt some really ef- 
fective method of control. Every officer is compelled to sign a 
declaration to the effect that in case of his infidelity he is aware 
that his wife and children, or other near relatives, will be arrested 
and deported. 

| know numbers of men who are violently hostile to the 
Soviet régime, but who will certainly fight for it in view of this 
last regulation. It was the most effective measure introduced 
by the Bolsheviki to check the officers deserting or attempting 
to join the Whites. 

Having proved so successful against the officers, the measure 
was applied to the common soldiers when desertion beeame epi- 
demic. When I left Petrograd at the beginning of September 
there was near Luga a new concentration-camp containing from 
10,000 to 15,000 women, the wives, sisters, and mothers not of 
officers, but of common peasants who had run over to the Whites. 

The political organization of the Red army is its most 
interesting feature. Every conceivable means is employed to 
turn the soldiers into Communists, even if only in name. Coax- 
ing, hoaxing, and force are applied in turn, but with equally 
futile results. It is often easier to make them fight than to 
make them join the Communist party, because they are always 
being assured that the Whites are already beaten and that the 
war will be over in a week. The miserable peasant, especially 
the newly mobilized, then fights blindly just to ‘get it over.” 

An order was issued in July by Trotzky for the preferential 
dispatch of trains bearing literature to the front. Even troop- 
trains were to be detained, if possible, to allow propaganda 
trains to reach the front sooner. Vast quantities of literature, 
all of it Communist, are printed and distributed gratis. The 
propagation of any other political ideas is a criminal offense as 
aiding the * counter-revolution.” 

Only one aspect of this propaganda has met with considerable 
success. Exhortations to fight for the establishment of the 
bourgeoisie, for the abolition of capital, are of no avail. The 
peasant does not understand these things. Besides, he has seen 
these experiments in working and formed his own erude con- 
clusions. Even the division of riches among the poor no longer 
appeals to him, for he has learned that the benefits are followed 
by responsibilities in the form of taxes, ete., which he does not 
want to pay. But the painting of the Whites in the most lurid 
colors imaginable, aided by the fantastic stories told by bogus 
deserters from the Whites in which every conceivable atrocity 
is attributed to the latter, who are said to burn every Red 
soldier whole, after skewering his eyes out, and so on, has cer- 
tainly had the effect of making many a Red soldier think twice 
before deserting. 

At a mass-meeting in Petrograd, Zinovieff quoted what he 
said was an. official statement in a White Guard newspaper, 
in which (as he said) **General Yudentich publicly declared his 
intention on taking Petrograd to massacre wholesale not only 
the workingmen and women, but their children as well, as these 
reptiles will present no less a danger to bankers and landowners 
in the future than their parents do now!” 


The Greens, who consist of deserters from ‘‘eauses” for 
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This business. has not grown 
just because the automobile 
business has grown. 


It has grown because there 
has grown up in America, 
and all over the world, a 
demand for the kind of a 
motor car Dodge Brothers 
build. 


It has grown because the 
users of these cars have given 
Dodge Brothers a good name 
as careful, conscientious 
manufacturers. 


The result is that wherever 
these two words — Dodge 
Brothers — are seen, they 
stand as a symbol of excep- 
tional motor car value. 


Even when they appear, all 
alone, on a window, or a wall, 
or a bulletin board, they in- 
stantly mean something spe- 
cial and significant to the 
passer-by. 


They call up a picture of a 
particular kind of a motor car. 


Or, to be exact, a particular 
kind of motor car workman- 
ship, which people have come 
to associate with the name 
Dodge Brothers. 


The two words — Dodge 
Brothers—are an advertise- 
ment in themselves, not 
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merely in America, but th 
wide world over. 


The first thought that follows, 
wherever they are seen, is the 
thought of a car that is re- 
liable. 


The name has come to suggest 
integrity—integrity in the car. 
and integrity in the manufac- 
turing and business methods 
of the men who build it. 


Such a good name is, of 
course, almost priceless in 
value. 


Dodge Brothers are keenly 
alive to that fact. 


They realize that the perma- 
nence of their business rests 
upon the continuance of that 
good name. 


They realize that such a name 
is a perpetual promise to the 
people, which must be per- 
petually fulfilled by a finer 
and finer product. 


As long as the name is at- 
tached to their motor car, 
Dodge Brothers may be de- 
pended upon to safeguard and 
protect it. 


As long as they build motor 
cars they will be the best 
motor cars Dodge Brothers 
can build. 


Donse BrotHers, DeTRoIT 


























AWorld-Wide Good Name 
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MAGINE your dining room table or your 
varnished floor in place of the wood panel 
illustrated above—how much of the varnish 

finish of either would be left after boiling in 
water for thirty minutes ? 


Yet the wood panel has a rich, piano-like 
varnish finish that will come from the boiling 
test as freshly elegant as it went in. 


Hot water from leaky radiators, driven-in rain, or 
tracked-in moisture, will not harm your floors—house- 
hold accidents will not injure your furniture—steam or 
humidity will not dim the 
finish of your woodwork — if 
finished with this superior 
waterproof varnish. 


The visible proof that it is 
waterproof is in your dealer’s 
window — see the wood panel 
varnished with Water Spar and 
dated to show you how many 
months the finish has been 
under water. 
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which they refuse to fight any longer, seem 
to have developed a considerable amount 
of fighting ability on their own account, 
after their movement had gained some 
headway. The account says: 


Tho they don’t want to fight for either 
the Reds or the Whites, they will fight 
against Commissars, Communists, Bolshe- 
viki, Soviets, and all the other paraphernalia 
of the present régime. 

During the summer this movement de- 
veloped to enormous proportions. In many 
parts, particularly in the south; they have 
offered very great service to the White 
armies, especially in raiding the rear of the 
Reds. They were estimated in August as 
numbering hundreds of thousands in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. They became 
the terror of the Communist and Soviet 
officials in many parts of the ‘provinces. 
In some cases the Greens existed with the 
connivance, and even assistance, of local 
Bolshevik authorities, who simply dared 
not take measures against them for fear of 
the local population. It was easy for the 
Greens to maintain their separate existence, 
for the population was only too willing to 
feed, support, and aid them in every way. 
Bread that the authorities could not foree 
the peasants to yield even under threat of 
severe reprisals the peasants gave up to the 
Greens gratuitously. When the Green 
bands get into touch with sensible officers 
and leaders, who maintain with them terms 
of camaraderie, they are often organized 
and subject to discipline. But there is as 
yet no coordination between bands of 
Greens in different districts. 

Here is an incident which is typical of 
the attitude of the Green Guards. At the 
arrival at the wayside station of Kuprino 
(province of Smolensk) of a train of Reds, 
the Greens, who had seized the station, 
turned them all out on to the platform, 
and ordered all the Communist and Jews 
to ‘‘own up.”” They were shown up read- 
ily enough by the other soldiers and were 
shot on the spot. The remainder were dis- 
armed and taken into the station. Here 
they were given a splendid feed and asked 
what they would like to do. They were 
told they might stay with the Greens or go 
home disarmed. Most of them stayed. 





HOD ELLER TELLS HOW HE BEAT 
THE WHITE SOX 

~VERY contest must have its hero, 
its one bright, particular star, or the 
spectators are not quite satisfied. That 
is one of the reasons for the anxiety to 
determine just who won the war. So 
there has been an exhaustive inquiry into 
the matter of who was the real hero of the 
great baseball contest in which the Cin- 
cinnati Reds beat the Chicago White Sox, 
thereby winning the world’s championship. 
The documents in the case are pretty well 
presented in the ‘‘World’s Champion’s 
Number” of The Baseball Magazine, which, 
after offering various candidates for the 
office of hero, seems wisely to dodge the 
issue in an article by J. C. Koford, which 


concludes: 


Tt seems to me that Roush, Eller, and 
Kerr made equally fine records in this 
series, with Ruether, Weaver, and Neale 
just a step behind. Jackson and Schalk, in 
spite of the fact that their work stands out 
even more prominently than some of the 

















Dantex Boong, a 
pioneer of Kentucky, 
always rammed the 
wadding in his gun 
| until the ramrod 
| would leap out. 

Then he knew he 
had his powder 
packed tight enough 
in the barrel to 
make his shot reach 

the mark 
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“When Daniel Looncs 
Keam-rod leaped Out 


The wadding in Boone’s gun served the same purpose as piston rings 
in your automobile. Boone learned that it was necessary to ram the wadding tight in his 
gun in order to get the full force of the explosion. DOUBLE SEAL PISTON RINGS pack 
your cylinders airtight and transform the full force of each explosion into driving force. 


Double Seal Piston Rings are as Double Seal Piston Rings will 


superior in comparison to common piston confine every fraction of power behind 
rings as the modern cartridge is to the the piston and stop the waste in gas and 
hand-tamped wadding in Boone's gun. oil. Ask your garage man, Our newest 
Double Seal Rings will make every piston booklet, “KEEP UPKEEP DOWN,” tells 
in your engine shoot uniformly. how it is done. Write for it. 


DOUBLE SEAL RING COMPANY 
General Sales Offices: 1517 Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 


DOUBLE SEAL 


PISTON RINGS 


If your jobber, dealer or garage does not carry Double Seal Rings, address 
our nearest sales branch. Each branch carries in stock all sizes of rings. 


Sales Branches of the Double Seal Ring Company: 
Atlanta, Ga. - + 6634N. Forsyth St. Ft. Worth,Texas- - 316328 Lake St. Oklahoma City, Okla., AGN Boosdony 








Baltimore, Md. - 1710 N. Charles St. Houston, nhs ~ 1212 Main St. Omaha, Nebr.- - - - 9th St 
Boston, Mass., 107 ened Ave. Kansas City, Mo. - - - 214 E. 17th St. Pittsburgh, Pa.- - - 206 Werner Bldg. 
Buffalo, N.Y.- - - 1377 Main St. Little Rock, Ark. - 414 Louisiana St. Hiland and Baum Streets 

Chicago, Ill. - - 1517 Michigan Ave. Los Angeles, Cal. - 603 W.PicoSe. Sacramento,Cal.- - - - 1016J St. 
Cleveland,Ohio- - 1841 Euclid Ave. Memphis, Tenn.- - 128 Monroe St. SanAntonio,Tex.,314Kampmann Bldg. 

Dallas, Texas- - - 208 Browder St. Milwaukee, Wis. - - 160MasonSt. San Francisco, Cal. - - 1124 Polk St. 
Denver, Colo. - 430 Eighteenth Si. Minneapolis, Minn. - Seattle, Wash. - - - 1213 Pine St. 





Detroit, Mich., 415 Grand River Ave. 825 Hennepin Ave. Stockton, Cal., 106 N. California St. 
El Paso, Texas - - 412 Myrtle Ave. New Orleans, La., 808 St. Charles St. Waco, Texas - - - - 1045S. 4th St. 
Fresno, Cal. - - + 1922 Tuolumne New York,N.Y.+ - 1834Broadway Wéindsor,Ont.,Can.,19 E. Sandwich St. 
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“Link Up With 


No amount of skill in the design and manufacture of a machine 
will insure service unless there is power—enough power and the 
right kind of power-—to drive the machine as it should be driven. 


You can depend upon the power being right on any machine 
that comes to you ‘‘linked up with a Lincoln Motor.”’ 


‘There are in this country thousands of machines that are not 
operating properly—machines that do not turn out enough work 

machines that cost ‘twice what they should to run—simply 
because the machines were purchased from one place, the motors 
from another. 


That is the reason for the Lincoln policy of selling the motor to 
the machinery manufacturer. 


Lincoln Engineers fit the motor to its job right in the plant 
where the machine is built and they can thus guarantee that the 
equipment has the power to give its maximum production at lowest 


operating cost. ; F , 
I = Machinery buyers and machinery 


makers have found that it pays to 


+ “Link Up With Lincoln.” 











at exhibitions and con- 
ventions for over 3 
years without damage 
to windings. 








er Ir) caghess The Lincoln Electric Co. 
General Offices and Factory: Cleveland, Ohio 


The Linceln Electric Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto-Montreal 









Following are a few of 
many classes of ma 
chinery that “Link Up 
With Lincoln’ 


Baker's Machinery 
Brick and Clay Machinery 
Cranes 

Crushers and Pulverizers 
Conveyors 

Elevators and Hoists 

Fans and Blowers 
Foundry Machinery 

Ice {Machinery 

Machine Tools 

Paper Machinery 

Presses 

Pumps and Compressors 
Punches and Shears 
Textile Machinery 
Woodworking Machinery 














W he rever Vou are, 





branch offices and service 






engines rs in all of the 





following cities helt 
you to “Link Up Wit 
Lincoln” 
New York City 
Bufialo 
Syracuse 
Baltimore 
Cincinnati 
Chicago 
Detroit 
Columbus 
Pittsburgh 
Philadelphia 
Boston 
Charlotte, N.C. 
Minneapolis 





























Agencies in other prin- 
cipal cities. 

























others on paper, rank just behind them. 
But, in a series like this, it’s a matter of 
take your own choice. There are enough 
heroes to go around. 

This eminently safe and sane conclusion 
can not be satisfactory to hero-seekers, 
but even these will be puzzled to find a 
better one. If they base their analyses 
on the popular theory that the pitcher is 
usually the greatest contributing factor 
to vietory or defeat, they are confronted 
by the fact that if Eller won two games for 
the victorious Reds, Dick Kerr somewhat 
unexpectedly won two games for the 
defeated i 
usually safest to select a hero from the 


Chicagoans. However, it is 


winning side. Anyhow, if The Baseball 
Magazine heads an interview with Hod 
Eller, “The Man Who Clinched the 
Title’? and tells us, in a subhead, that 
“Others contributed nobly, but it was 
Eller’s strong right arm that broke the 
White Sox hopes,” why, Hod _ Eller’s 


elaims to preeminence among the heroes 
must needs be taken seriously. 

the Eller 
that 


the hardest position in a world series game 


In interview referred — to, 


remarks, with evident conviction, 


is that occupied by the player who has to 


sit on the bench and watch the other 
fellows win or lose. But, tho he had a long 
wait on the bench, his chance came at 


last, and he seems particularly gratified 
by reflecting that both his victories were 
on the foreign ground of Comisky Park in 
Chieago and not on his home field where 
every player feels surer. He says, in ref- 
erence to the first time that he appeared 
against the White Sox: 


I may say I was well pleased with that 
first game. True, | had been sure I could 
beat the Sox, but there is a lot of. difference 
between believing you can do a thing and 
actually doing it. The Sox made just 
three hits off me and two of were 
question-marks. The first caromed off 
my glove and went for a single. It was 
my own fault. If I had let it alone Groh 
or Kopf would have handled ‘it easily. 
The second was a clean hit, but it counted 
for nothing. The third came with two out 
in the ninth. The Sox were hopelessly 
licked, and they knew it. So did | and | 
put one across the plate for Weaver and 


these 


he leaned on it for three bases. It was 
eareless of me, but with two out in the 
ninth and a big lead you can afford to 
ease up a little. The next man was out 


anyway, so the three-bagger didn’t count. 
But I say that hit was a question-mark, 
for in a tight game | would have pitched 
differently to him, and I don’t believe he 
would have made it. 

After I had got by the excitement of the 
first inning, a bad inning in any game, 
particularly in a world’s series contest on 
hostile ground, I settled down to see what 
1 could do. I realized that my control 
was good and that I had never had mere 
stuff, so | cut loose for three innings. Of 
the nine men in order who faced me during 
those three innings the first six struck out, 
the next two grounded out to me, and the 
ninth also struck out. I have been told 
this is a record in world’s series pitching. 
Anyway, it made me feel that I had 
equaled Ring’s fine showing of the previous 
ee 









The Literary 


He takes special and pardonable satis- 
faction in the fact that he struck out the 
redoubtable Eddie Collins with three consec- 
utive deliveries, after three balls had been 
called. Of the seventh game that decided 


the series he says: 


I will admit that my second game was 
not as air-tight an exhibition as my first. 
But | think any one who saw it will bear 
me out that when | needed to piteh | did. 
Most of the time I hardly needed to pitch, 
our boys were so active at the bat and on 
the bases. They started off with a rush 


and got me a good lead the very first 
inning, just what any pitcher likes. And 


they kept on scoring runs for me in bunches 
in the following innings. 

The White Sox landed on me at first. 
But with two men on and none out Weaver 
strikes out, Jackson pops up, and Felsch 
strikes out. 1 think the pitcher deserves 
some credit for that. And remember 
another thing. The final score was 10 to 5, 
which looks tho | pretty well 
mauled myself. ‘ 

But the facts don’t 
a statement. Jackson caught 
my fast ones squarely and drove it on a 
line into the bleachers, for a home-run 
That is an accident that is likely to happen 
to any pitcher, but they didn’t 
another run off my delivery until we had 
the game on ice by a one-sided score of ten 
to one. Now | will always claim that in 
the later innings of a game that you have 
won by a score of ten to one a pitcher is 
justified in putting them over and letting 


as vot 


bear out such 


one of 


seore 


them hit. That is what | did, and with 
a break of luck would have got away 
with it. But the luck broke the other 
way. There were two long hits, one of 
them for three bases made off me that 
were simply flies that our outfielders 
lost in the sun. That is a break that 
wouldn’t happen once a year. When such 
men as Roush and Neale let flies get 


through them for two and three bases the 
pitcher has a right to complain of a break 
in the luek. The White Sox scored four 
more runs off me that wouldn’t have 
been scored had it not been for the way the 
sun raised blazes with our outfielders. 

And anyway, it’s a common saying 
in baseball that the score makes no differ- 
ence so long as you win. I am sure that 
in a tight game | could have held those 
Sox to much fewer than five runs. But the 
game wasn’t tight. We had oceans of lee- 
way. And in spite of a few bad breaks, 
we Won anyway. 


True to his art, Eller emphasizes the 
point that the importance of the pitching 
staff by the 


experts relative 


underestimated 
the 


concludes, 


was rather 


in their figuring of 


chances of victory. Thus, he 
In the light of what happened I can not 
see why most of the experts picked the 
White Sox to win. I will concede them 
a wonderful infield and a outfield. 
Perhaps they have outclassed our 
team on paper much the experts 
figured tho they certainly didn’t outelass 
us on the field. For our infield proved 
fully as good if not better than theirs, 
while our outfield played rings around 
theirs. But conceding strength to them 
everywhere else, the fact remained that 
they had but three dependable pitchers 
at most, while we had a full. half-dozen. 
When one of our pitchers blew up 
Moran had always another pitcher, equally 
good, to put in his place. When one of 


great 
may 
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Warm Hands-- 
Safe Driving 


You can drive your car 
in the coldest weather 
and have warm hands and 
limber fingers. A pair of 
inconspicuous, inexpen- 
sive Steer Warms, attach- 
ed to the driving wheel, 
will keep your fingers cozy 
at all times. No trouble 
to put on, no expense to 
maintain, nothing to get 
out of order. 


Steer 
arms 


Electric 


Hand Warmers 


Steer Warmsconsist of two neat, 
leather-covered grips, one for 
each hand, which lace on to 
steering wheel at any place con- 
venient for driving. rhey 
small, simple, neat and efficient 





































No Expense or 
Trouble to Maintain 


Steer Warms are heated by 
electricity from battery (or mag- 













neto on Ford cars). Use less 
than half as much current as 
headlights. Easy to put on- 






no bolts or screws, or holes to 


bore. Laceon,wire up—that’s all 








Guaranteed for 5 Years 










Steer Warms are guaranteed not to 
burn out in 5 years. If your dealer 
hasn't them, we will ship prepaid, 
ready to attach, upon receipt of price, 






PRICES: 


For all Standard Cars 
Special Type for Fords 
No advance 





$7.50 
5.00 


as always) 







same 






Interstate Electric Co. 
Dept. 158, New Orleans, La. 
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Bult to Wear ~- 


O 


| Laat brake lining is “there” when you need 

it. Itgrips. Itholds. It WEARS well and this 
sturdy WEAR brings instant response from the brakes. 
Ordinary brake lining may stand up temporarily, but 
there’s no doubt about Raybestos—it is guaranteed 
to WEAR at least one year, no matter how far you 


travel. What more can you ask in a brake lining? 





20,000 Reliable Dealers and Gar 


THE RAYBESTOS COMPANY 


Ay AW 
oe 


@) iil for the Silver 
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In you need it ! 


~V/1 Wear - Guaranteed to Wear 

















3 BRAKE LINING 
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-d ” ttemalainas assures complete control at all times. os 

‘is As a motorist, you can appreciate what prompt 7 i= 
S. brake-action means. In fact, the brakes are so vitally nA Le 
at important that discriminating owners select brake 2 

od | lining with great care. Ray bestos WEAR plus Ray- 

yu bestos service can only be obtained in real Ray bestos 


—remember this when you purchase brake lining. 
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With an Automatic 
in Your Own Home 


HAT’S where the washing should be done. That’s where your 
“[ciothing will be treated with the respect it deserves—where 

you, personally, can see that the work is done thoroughly, yet 
with the minimum of wear and tear. 


An Automatic Electric Washer in your own home stops for you the 
carelessness of the laundry and the wear and tear of the laundress 
who rubs at the tub. The Automatic 

changes the irksome work and worry of {A 

washday into a pleasant task quickly ac- ¥ & 
complished—it gives you cleaner clothes _ 
the easier way. % 


Seven Minutes— 


Seven minutes in the Automatic, and its thor- 
ough but gentle action completely cleanses 
foamy lace or heavy blankets. Sixty thou- 
sand families have found the Auto- 
matic way the easiest, quickest 
and least expensive. 
Simple to run, sturdy, substantial, 
guaranteed. See the Automatic 
at your dealer’s. 

Two valuable booklets on 

Cleaning Compounds and 

Methods. Sent jor the asking 
Automatic Electric Washer Co. 
335 Third Street, Newton, lowa 














































The Souths 


Most Famous Conlection 


Order By Mail 


ORIGINAL 


CREOLE PRALINES 


(GRUNEWALD ) 













Scrupulous care is maintained throughout in_pro- 
ducing this famous candy. That's why Original 
Creole Pralines (Grunewald) made only of 
Louisiana cane and Louisiana (whole half) 
pecan meats are regarded everywhere as the highest 
quality Creole Pralines made. 


sugar 


Let the kiddies eat all they want. Absolutely 


pure, and the oil from the nut meats is good for the 


Also a delightful dessert or after dinner dainty. 





| 

i 

| 

} i 4 

| digestive system. 


The HOTEL GRUNEWALD CATERERS 
NEW ORLEANS.LA. 






Dept L 






Produced in a model, new and absolutely sanitary factory. 
Mail orders filled anywhere. Sent in a protected carton— 
each PRALINE wrapped in glazed paper. Carefully packed. 
P. O. or Express Money Orders, 
or Personal Checks received. 


BOX OF 7 (Sample) - ¥ -00 
BOX OF 12 - - - 1.50 
BOX OF 24 - - - 3.00 
Sent Parcel Post—prepaid, 

insured. 


DEALERS WRITE FOR 
PARTICULARS 






























Gleason’s pitchers blew up he had to fall 
back on his second-raters who were not 
at all successful. It was this weakness in 
his pitching staff that counted most against 
Gleason. 

But the point I can’t understand is this: 
all the experts agree that pitching is 
at least 50 per cent. of a club’s strength 
in any series. We had double the pitching 
equipment of the Sox, and man for man, 
I think every one will admit we fully 
equaled them. And yet with a one- 
sided and rickety pitching staff the experts 
maintained they outelassed us. I only 
hope the result has left them satisfied. 





HARRY LAUDER USED TO MINE COAL, 

AND COULD DO IT NOW 
of Harry Lauder 
digging 
coal, and it is a cheering thought that if we 


HE 
; 
) 


was developed, it 


brawny frame 


seems, by 


have another strike this winter, his good 


right arm may help keep our home fires 


burning. “‘Sir Harry Lauder” he is now, 
war has tried and changed him 
death of his son, but still he 


tells his droll 


and the 
through the 
puts on the grease paint, 
makes his amusing grimaces, and 


“Tell me 
requested Fred Lockley, 


stories, 
sings the folk-songs of Seotland. 
all about yourself,” 
interviewer-at-large for the Oregon Journal, 
as they sat in Sir Harry’s dressing-room at 
a theater at Los Angeles. 
“Well, 


on. You 


I'll go ahead and get ready to go 
ask me said the 
Mr. 


ing events and conversation: 


questions,” 


comedian. Lockley reports the follow- 


As he doffed his street garb and got 
ready to don his kilts I said, *‘How did 
you get those bulging muscles?” He said: 


‘Feel my leg. Now feel my arm. Solid, 
eh? 1 got that working at the face of the 
seam in a coal-mine as a ecoal-hewer. | 
kept fit by constant exercise. When I am 
not on the road [I cut down trees and work 


them up into firewood, dig ditches, and 
keep in physical trim. 1 am five feet 
three inches tall. | weigh 170 pounds. My 


chest is forty-two inches around. My waist 
much less. 

‘**My middle name is MacLennon. 
was my mother’s maiden name. My 
mother’s elan was from the Black Isle, 
in the north of Scotland. That’s it; 
my full name is Harry MacLennon Lauder. 
My father was a potter. He made pots 
and jars and other clay articles by hand. 
I was born at Portobello, near Edinburgh, 


That 


August 14, 1870. My father’s earnings 
were meager. There were many mouths 
to feed. There were seven in our family 


five boys and two girls. 

“If you have been in Scotland you know 
that at Dundee, at Fife, and at Arbroath 
there are flax-mills. When I was eleven 
past I went to work in the flax-mills at 
Arbroath flax-dresser. We got our 
raw flax from Russia. I was a half-timer. 
Most of the lads and lassies thereabout 
were half-timers. We went to school 
every other day. | was paid two shillings 
and a penny a week, which went into the 
family fund. 

“You should go to Arbroath. That's 
where Sir Ralph the Rover came to grief. 
As he sailed away he took the bell from 
Bell Rock for his ship’s bell. It warned 
mariners of the dangerous rocks. The first 
wreck on Bell rocks was the ship of Ralph 
the Rover as he sailed home again. He 


as a 



















found what all of us find in time, that 
‘What ye sow that shall ye also reap.’ 

‘For a year I worked as flax-dresser at 
Arbroath; then my people moved to a 
colliery district near Hamiiton in Lanark- 
shire, and I went to work as a trapper in 
the coal-mines. It was my job to open 
the trap-door and let the pony with a load 
of empties come in and the pony with the 
full rake of cars of coal come out. IT spent 
ten years at work underground. From 
trapper I rose to be driver, and then to 
coal-hewer. 

“T worked under a man whose daughter 
L later married. Annie Vallanee was my 
wife’s maiden name. 

“Even when. I was a wee laddie | was 
fond of singing. I used to sing at con- 
tests and at amateur recitals. Finally 
| became so much in demand that when 
they had me sing and recite at paid enter- 
tainments they offered me two shillings and 
sixpence for my evening’s program. Did 
1 take it? Why, man, I flew at it like a 
cock at a ripe gooseberry. After two vears 
| raised my price to five shillings for an 
evening’s program. Two years’ later | 
raised to seven shillings and sixpence for 
my services. Many’s the week I would 
put in three evenings at that figure. With 
what I earned at singing and reciting, 
added to the thirty shillings a week T made 
as a-coal-miner, | saw T was on the high 
road to fortune. 

‘lL did my last work as a coal-miner 
in June, 1894. [I quit my jobin the mine to 
go on the road as a Scotch comedian, with 
the Kennedys, the Scottish entertainers. 

‘lL was fourteen when I first started 
going with Annie. She was eighteen and | 
twenty when we were married, twenty-nine 
years ago, by the Rev. Dr. Wallace, the 
Presbyterian dominie. 1 mind when | 
was going with her I said to her one night, 
‘Annie, if you will marry me I'll make you 
a lady some day.’ | was always joking. 
She squeezed my arm and said, *VIl have 
you anyway, Harry, lady or no lady.’ 
We were in Australia when word came 
So me that the King had made me Knight 
Commander of the British Empire. That 
meant that I became Sir Harry Lauder 
and that my wife was Lady Lauder. 
There flashed into my memory what | had 
said to Annie so long ago. I turned to 
her and said, ‘Well, Annie, dear love, | 
told you Ud mike vou a lady. and FT have 
kept my word.’ She said. ‘1 never dout. icc 
but you would, Harry.” 

“The name of my estate is Glen L.. 
Strachan on Loch Fife, and it’s a braw 
place. 


' 


“What advice would | give a young 
man? Follow his mother’s advice, and 
to do nothing to bring shame or sorrow 
to her. If he’ll do that he won't go far 
wrong. 

“Ves, tho, like most of the Scotch, | 
have believed in a wee doch-an-doroch 
yet it looks as tho Scotland was going to 
go dry. It will seem hard for a time to 
many a Scotchman, vet, after all, a young 
man has no need of stimulant. The Seoteh 
are hardy and as hard as the granite of our 
Scotch hills. We ean easily get along 
without liquor once we aré used to it.” 

As Sir Harry rubbed on the grease-paint 
and laid out his kilts and caps and canes 
he told me of the Harry Lauder fund for 
disabled soldiers. 

‘We have raised over £103,000,” he said. 
‘“‘That means more than half a million dol- 
lars. I met some Scotch lads in Australia 
who had been gassed and had been sent 
to Australia to get back their health with 
money from the fund I am raising. 

“The Australians are a wonderful 
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| TIFFANY & CoO. 


PEARLS JEWELRY WATCHES CLOCKS SILVERWARE 
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| PURCHASES MAY BE MADE BY MAIL 
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FIFTH AVENUE & 37 “STREET | 
NEw YORK | 
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1842 1920 






the busiest 
year in his life 


the year he 
got his start 






































The Sampler is sold 
by our selected agents 
everywhere 
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Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
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$1,000 § Saved! 


That’s the record of one Rotospeed 
user. Here’s a machine that prints 
75 good, clear, sharp form letters 
a minute. Form letters with the 
clean-cut appearance of neatly 
typed originals. It prints without 
type-setting, without trouble or 
delay, and at a cost of 20c per 
thousand copies. 


SPEED 


oTO.  DUPLICATOR 


prints anything that can be typewritten, 
hand-written, drawn or ruled. It is 
easy to operate. Just write the form— 
attach the stencil— turn the crank. 
20 or 1,000 striking, stimulating, clear, 
clean copies in a few minutes—ready 
for the mails. It saves 92% on form 
letter work. 


A Money Maker 


The Rotospeed is used by thousands of 
manufacturers, merchants and profes- 
sional men; by banks, churches, schools 
and the United States Government. It 
prints illustrated folders, index cards, 
menus, price lists and bulletins. Ii 
collects money, increases sales and 
saves half to two-thirds the cost of 
printing. 


Write for Samples 


We will send you samples of Rotospeed 
work, used by others in a similar line 
to yours. These will show you how 
you can use the Rotospeed to your 
advantage and profit. 


FREE TRIAL 


Mail the coupon for our Free Trial Offer. 
Find out how you can test the 
Rotospeed in your own office—as 

if you owned it, with all supplies 
furnished, without obligation 

or cost. 


Mail the coupon NOW. 










The Rotospeed The 
Company po a 





183 E. Third St. 


183 East 
Dayton, Ohio 


Third St. a) 
Dayton 
Ohio 









Send me, at once, 
booklet, samples of 

work and details of 
Rotospeed Free Trial 
Offer. 





PPrrrrrrrrrrictt erties 






























people. I believe Australia is the greatest 
country in the world and the Australians 
are one of the world’s greatest people. 
They are more loyal to Great Britain 
to-day than ever before in their history. 

“T am proud of what my own people 
did in this war. Think of it, man! We 
had less than 4,750,000 people, and we 
sent over 900,000 soldiers into service. 
That means that one in every three males 
in Scotland was in uniform. Almost 
every man of fighting age was in service. 
From the day of Robert Bruce, and 
through the ages to to-day, you will 
always find the lads from the land of the 
heather in the front line of battle, when- 
ever there is a righteous cause to be fought 
for. India, Africa, France, from Bannock- 
burn to. Waterloo, and on to Ypres and the 
Somme, the ground has been dyed with 
the blood of highlanders and lowlanders 
alike. The Coldstreams, the Seaforths, 
the Black Watch, and all the other Scottish 
regiments have shown, on scores of hard- 
fought fields, the mettle of which they are 
made.” 


At another turn in the conversation, the 
Sir Harry leaned for- 
knee with his 
with intense 


interviewer relates, 
“and, gripping my 


said, 


ward, 
muscular right hand, 
earnestness.” 

‘We are told to love each other. How 
can you love your fellow man if you don’t 
know him? If we only knew each other 
we would understand each other better, 
and then we would love each other better. 
Listen. Listen. Men can no longer say 
that the birth, the life, the crucifixion, 
and the death on the cross of the Son of 
Man don’t concern them. He made the 
supreme sacrifice, that men might have 
life. Possibly I couldn’t understand its full 
significance a few years ago; but I do 
now. My own laddie, my only bairn, laid 
down his life for his fellows. He made the 
supreme sacrifice. Thousands of other 
parents, like Annie and myself, have had 
their Gethsemane. My boy, John, lies 
on the hillside beyond Hamel, in Picardy, 
where he fell. I have stood by his grave. 


He was our all. 
“No, we will not bring him home to 
Scotland. He will lie there till the final 


review, with the lads he led. Near him, 
in one grave, there are buried eighty-two 
lads of the King’s Rifles. John was cap- 
tain of a company of Argyll and Sutherland 
Highlanders. Before the war he was a 
lieutenant in the Territorials. He was 
at his studies at Cambridge when the eall 
to service came. He was wounded three 
times. When he had recovered from the 
third wound he was offered a place in the 
War Office. He refused it. He said: ‘‘lam 
a soldier; I am needed at the front. My 
lads know me and trust me.’”’ He was ina 
shell-hole when a German sniper got him 
with a bullet through the heart. 

“Am I a Scotch Presbyterian? Yes, 
but at the front, in France, | got a new 
vision of life and what it means. It 
means service—service for others. I am 
for the simple religion of Jesus Christ. 
I want no man nor creed to come between 
me and my God. We have too many 
creeds. We pay so much heed to our 
doctrines and creeds that sometimes I 
think we forget God. We are all serving 
under the same Great Commander, and all 
marching forward and upward toward the 
same destination. Let’s get over thinking 
that our particular belief is the only 
religion that has God’s approval. The 
day has come for the wiping out of religious 
intolerance and animosities.”’ 











MEXICO’S PEOPLE CLASSIFIED AND 
ANALYZED 

WELVE million of the seventeen 

million inhabitants of Mexico never 
wore shoes and never glanced inside the 
covers of a book, says James A. Hollomon, 
in an article in the Atlanta Constitution, 
telling of his visit to the southern republic 
to learn ‘‘the truth about Mexico.” Not 
only do these people lack shoes, it seems, 
but everything else. ‘‘They have nothing 
and expect nothing.”” They don’t even 
live, it is said; they merely exist, thousands 
of them with no shelter but the blue sky. 
Of the other five million, sixty per cent. 
who are a little more intelli- 
*“some- 


are laborers, 
gent than the great majority and 
times educate their children,’ when schools 
are available, which they usually are not. 
Then there is a class made up of profes- 
sional men, merchants, traders, and ranch- 
men, who are well educated, but appear to 
take no hand governing the country, 
for ‘‘they know that voting in Mexico is a 
faree.”’ And, finally, there is a half mil- 
lion or so of what are styled the 
who 


*““gun- 


powder” class—revolutionists are 


and revolutionists who are ‘‘out.’’ 


ae” 
These, it seems, are the people who at- 
tempt to ‘‘run”’ the 
cities there is much gambling, and every- 


“ec 


Government. In the 


where there is overwork—of the word 
manana. Mr. Hollomon explains that. 
his “Spanish in Ten Lessons” had no. 


taught him the meaning of this word, ana 
the 
Juarez suggested 
the American’s query regarding the Chi- 
huahua City train, the latter was somewhat 


railroad official at 
to 


so when Mexican 


manana in response 


American consul told 
signified There- 
after Mr. Hollomon heard it so often that 
he concluded it is ‘‘the 
Mexican adaptation of Spanish.’ 


in the dark until the 
him it ‘“*to-morrow.” 
most famous word 
in the 
For three days he says he waited for his 
each day soothed with 
On the afternoon of the third 
‘in a uniform of 


train, being 
menana, 
he asked a Mexican 
atage of the early days of the Diaz 

why the Mexican Central trains 
were not running. He was told they were 
delayed a few days by an alleged washout, 
‘it is more 


dynasty” 


his informant.adding, however, 
probably Mr. 
to have met the situation philosophically. 
truth, and thus 
success right 


bandits.” Hollomon seems 


He had come to learn the 


iar had met with reasonable 
at Juarez. There was no reason why he 
should not continue his quest in that town. 
He proceeded to do so and gives the result 


of his observations as follows: 


Passing along the streets of Juarez, altho 
right in the shadow of American prosperity, 
the first impression was one of poverty, 
degradation, degeneration, decay — the 
tumbling ruins before me of a border city, 
at one time the seat of the Mexican Govern- 
ment, and a once proud monument to the 
first one of the only two Mexicans who 
ever gave prosperity and happiness and 
security to the Mexican people. 

Passing along the dimly lighted streets 
of Juarez that evening, Greene, an El 
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The Standard 
Spark Plug 
of the World 
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They Carried Roland Rohlfs 


to the Roof of the World 


LIMBING from Roose- 
velt Field into the 
unknown reaches of the air, 
Roland Rohlfs recently estab- 
lished a new world’s altitude 
record of 34,610 feet. 


His Whistling-Curtiss Wasp, 
developing four hundred 
horsepower, was equipped 


with AC Titan Spark Plugs. 


Six and one-half miles above 
the ground the cold pierces 
the Ieather and the fur of the 
aviator’s suit and cuts to the 
very marrow of the bone. 


And in flying to such a height 
the aviator passes through 
many zones of constantly 
changing temperatures and 
densities. 


Yet so perfect were the AC 
Spark Plugs that not once 


did Rohlfs’ engine miss, nor 
did the porcelains crack under 
the intense engine heat or in 
that arctic, atmospheric cold. 


To the automobile owner, 
Roland Rohlfs’ record-break- 
ing achievement has this sig- 
nificance: 


The AC Titan Spark Plugs 
that carried Rohlfs higher 
than man had ever been are 
of the same basic design as 
the AC Titan Spark Plugs 
which have been specially 
developed for automobile 
ignition. 

They will serve just as faith- 
fully in your less exacting 
service. 

Champion Ignition Company 
FLINT, Michigan 
U. S. Pat. No. 1,135,727, April 13, 1915 


U.S. Pat. No. 1,216,139, Feb. 13, 1917 
Other Patents Pending 








@ULENN 1. CURTISS, PeEsDenT. 


THE CURTISS ENGIN 


EXPERIMENTAL ano 
AERONAUTICAL 
RESEARCH LABORATORIES 


a 
GARDEN CITY. LONG ISLAND 


Champion Ignition Campayy, 
Flint, Mich. 


Gentlemen ;- 


EERING CORPORATION 


GARDEN CITY. Ww. ¥ 


November 25th, 1919- 


It. gives me grsat pleasure to have this means 


of letting the public mow 


of tio wonderful performance 


made by AC Spark Plugs on my world's altitude flight. 


They were called upon to function under the 
very greatest of temparaturs differences. At one ex- 
treme was the motor's tremendous oxplosivo heat, while 
at my highest point of climb the temperature was as low 


as 44° below zero. 


Not one miss or 


cracked porcelain was noted, 


however, and [ attribute no omall amount of my success 
to thoir most remarkable showing. 





Yours very truly, 


Asn i ft “yy, 
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Copyright 1v=v, vy The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. 


Three Goodyear tubes traveled on their original air all the way 
from Boston to San Francisco with the Goodyear Transcon- 
tinental Motor Express. What tribute to their reliability and 
staunchness! Goodyear Heavy Tourist Tubes for passenger 


GOODS YEAR 
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Goodyear Heavy Tourist Tubes 
come packed in a waterproof, oil- 
proof bag. More Goodyear Tubes 
are used than any other kind 











cars, like the larger tubes for trucks, are made of pure gum 
strips, built up layer-upon-layer. They cost but little more 
(an average of sixty cents) than tubes of less merit. Surely 
it is false economy to risk, for so small a sum, a costly casing. 
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Paso newspaper man, who had spent seven 
years in the Philippines and two in Guate- 
mala, cautioned me not to leave the one 
main street, ‘‘as Americans are the special 
prey of Mexican outlaws, and Juarez, 
as is all of Mexico, is full of them.” 

The only places of business open at 
nights, however, were the cantinas, one 
every other door, and the fiesta, the 
great Temple of Chance that is the big 
part of Mexican life and the biggest part 
of Mexiean sorrow. 

Dropping into the fiesta, for which 
operating privilege the two Russians who 
own it pay 25,000 pesos a year to the 
Government’s rings within rings, besides 
rents and other license exactions, the 
first thing that attracted me was the racial 
intermingling in a common errand of try- 
ing to beat the gambler at his tricks. 
Mexicans predominated and then Amer- 
icans and Chinese and Italians, and pure- 
blood Indians and _ black-faced North- 
American Africans, in their order; ali 
shades and sizes and ages and sexes—some 
in finery, most of them in the plain, work- 
ing clothes of the laborer, throwing away 
in intoxication at night the reward of the 
sweat that had dropt on the burning tropic 
sands during the day. 

Craps, roulette, faro, stud, klondyke, 
ping-pong, monte—everything that a 
gambling-house can have—and each table 
erowded two and three*deep—men and 
women—trying to exchange their dollars 








for experience! It all opened in one 
panorama! 
Slowly and almost dumfounded, I 


moved among the throng, watching the 
drawn expressions, the bulging eyes, and 
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transfer at Juarez. The truth-seeker con- 
eluded he would avail himself of the services 
of this soldier of fortune— 


The next mornin, almost before the 
sun of the tropics had begun to kiss the 
summits of those rugged mountains of the 
Mexican northwest, Frank Sawtell and I 
were moving south in a car equipped with 
water and two days’ rations—out into the 
passable gravel trails that led into the in- 
terior of Mexico, into the heart of banditry, 


| into thejvery jaws of the lingering danger 





| industry. 


of the Mexican hills, where human life is 
as cheap as a cartridge; and far cheaper, 
if the reward of robbing looks promising, 
than the life of the desert quail that flutters 
about among the blistering sands. 
Plunging along the old wagon-path in 
this part of Mexico, by Mesa, Tierra 
Bancho, and toward Candelaria, my com- 
panion pointed out little ‘“‘specks’’ in the 
sand where once stood Mexican settle- 
ments, now laid low by revolution; and 
bringing the machine to a sudden stop, 
‘‘over there,”’ he said, as he pointed to the 
erumblin: ruins of an old ranch house, 
“lived a well-to-do American named Wil- 
son. He had a concession of vast lands in 
this vicinity for mining. He started his 
He is not there now, and God 


| only knows what became of him and his 


the crestfallen faces, as their last dollars | 


vanished in the gamblers’ tills. 

The spotters quickly picked me out as 
an American intelligence officer in citizen’s 
clothes—just why I don’t know, but I was 
subsequently so informed—and when I 
chose a service table in a far corner, at 
which no person was sitting, one of them— 
a Mexican—came over and took a seat in 
front of me. The band was playing a weird 
version of the ‘‘Spanish Serenade,” which 
is to a Mexican, by some source of reckon- 
ing, what the “‘ Marseillaise”’’ is to a French- 
man or the “Star-Spangled Banner” to an 
American. 

** Loco?” 

The Mexican looked at me and inquired 
in perfect English accent. I knew I wasn’t 
crazy. 

‘“‘What the dickens does he mean by 
‘loco?’”’ I thought, but was slow to speak. 
I looked around and saw a big brawny, 
typical soldier of fortune, and a one hundred 
per cent. American, standing in front of 
me. half wondering whether he should take 
the vacant seat at the little table, fearing 
to intrude possibly into a private party. 

I arose and beckoned him to the chair. 

The Mexican asked for a bottle of 
Chihuahua beer and soon disappeared. 

“What is ‘loco’?”’ I inquired. 

“Oh, that’s a new Mexican distillate 
from the cactus—a raw alcohol that will 
make a Mexican peon act like a bandit 
*general,’”” laughed my companion. 

The American informed the newspaper 
man that his name was Sawtell, that he 
was a Californian, and a friend of Jack 
London. He had been the private secre- 
tary of the noted rebel leader Zapata, 
and then had joined the Villista forces, 
having acted as Villa’s interpreter and con- 
fidential man. Just now, he confided to 
Mr. Hollomon, he was engaged in the 
peaceful pursuit of conducting a motor 





family. But that is a story common in 
Mexico. It is everywhere. It extends 
from the Gulf to the Pacific, and from the 
North-American border on the north to 
the Central American border on the south; 
it has been and is to-day the same story 
everywhere.” 

And just then, from out of the cactus 
plants and dust of a little path on the 


| mountainside, a burro emerged, ridden by 


a shoeless and almost naked peon lad whose 
feet trailed in the burning desert sand and 
left a parallelogram in the wake as tho a 
gardener were marking rows in a freshly 
plowed field for seeding. 

In front of the rider was a small bundle 
of sticks, strapt with wild sisal, the limbs 
of the low, stocky mountain scrubs that 
represented the only wooded growth in the 
vicinity. 

‘*Squatter’s boy,” said Sawtell, ‘‘ whose 
parents and brothers and sisters are living 
around the mountain somewhere in a one- 
room adobe, possibly; or more probably 
under a little shelter of scrubs. He is more 
provident than the average, for this early 
he is providing wood for the wirter. 

‘*His father may be a bandit from neces- 
sity. He may hunt quail and venison, 
and on that little burro which a grateful 
jungle has given him for the keep, he may 
manage to get to a settlement occasionally 
and sell the reward of his rifle. They have 
no edueation. They know nothing of 
schools or churches or of civilization. 
They are in a way ‘blessed’ by having 
nothing, for they would be disappointed 
if they had anything. They are little 
more than animals.” 

There are twelve million such people in 
Mexico, Mr. Hollomon was told. As to 
the status of the remaining five million, 
the one-time ‘‘Villista’’ furnished the fol- 
lowing information: 


Three million of them are of the laboring 
class, many of whom are mechanics, 
tenant farmers, servants, and so on, in the 
general line of domestic or public service. 
Some of them are provident, many of them 
live to-day for to-day and take no account 
of to-morrow, Some of them are depend- 
able and honest. Some of them are vicious 
and treacherous. The most of them are 
highly tempered, for the more opportunity 





you give a Mexican-Indian the more acute 
becomes his temper, frequently becoming 
ungovernable, which leads to much crime 
in Mexico. 

The great ‘‘middle class,” as we know it 
in the States, is composed of professional 
men, merchants, factory men, traders, 
ranchmen, and big farmers, and there are 
one million of these. They are usually 
well educated, refined, and have nothing 
to do with Mexican polities, not even to 
vote, because they know. The controlling 
faction announces the alleged result of 


the elections as it wishes, regardless of the 


will of the people. 

One-half of the other million people 
belong to the political or gunpowder 
government class. This class lives as a 
rule in one way or the other, off the four 
and a half million people above and other 
than the peons and serfs, who constitute 
the middle and the laboring classes; and 
the final half million that I shall enumerate 
are the very rich Mexicans and foreigners, 
the latter including the wealthy Spanish 
landlords, and the great mine - owners, 
sugar-refiners, bankers, ete., from America, 
England, and Continental Europe. 


Mr. 
contrasts he found in’ Mexico, so great, he 


Hollomon was imprest with the 


| says, that ‘‘the lights are blinding and the 


shadows are black.” 


He was reminded of 
these on every hand during his motoring 
trip in the state of ‘Chihuahua, where 
“‘one sees every phase of Mexican life.” 


| He proceeds: 


Chihuahua is not an agricultural state, 
even if times were normal, as is the state of 


| Coahuila, to the east, for instanee, with 


| and green pastures. 





its vast fields of wheat, and its orchards 
But it is a state in 
which all of these good things, tho mixed 
with a plenty of thé worst that there is, 
could be found if conditions would only 
permit them. 

Indeed, in a measured way, 
them anyhow. 

I shall never forget a little patch of corn 
I saw in one of the valleys. It was not 
over an acre but was the most luxuriant 
growth I ever witnessed, standing higher 
than the little that was hidden 
by the foliage; and as we halted to get a 
better view, down through the little 
path that led to the hut, a row of red 
flowers on both sides seemed to meet in 
the center, and illustrated stronger than 
words the possibility for the development 
of such a personage, one in a hundred in 
Mexico who know in the depths of the heart 
the meaning even of the word‘ home.”’ 

The little Mexican-Indian woman was 
a widow—which probably accounted for 
the frugality—with a house full of cats and 
children, and that isn’t saying much, for 
the adobe was not over twelve feet square. 
Her husband had been—oh, well, per- 
haps a ‘‘bandit”’’; at any rate, down in the 
valley one morning in October, 1917, his 
body and those of seven others were found 
hanging from seven convenient limbs. 

Who did it? 

What matters that in Mexico? 

If the body hanging there had been that 
of a foreigner and the Government of the 
foreigner’s nationality should perchance 
have found it out—which is not probable 
—and should have got energetically be- 
hind it, then, perhaps, the Carranzistas 
might have picked out some poor ignorant 
peon “cuss” and shot him, and reported 
to the nearest garrison that the “‘bandit”’ 
who killed So-and-so had been caught and 
executed. 

And the ‘‘general’? who commands that 


I found 


“cs ” 
ecassas 
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Hood Boots Increase Production 


"THE national slogan today is “more produc- 

tion per unit.” Loss of working time due 
to colds, influenza and the grippe detract from 
production. Hood boots keep the feet dry and 
act as one of the sure preventatives. 


Here is a line of boots compacted under live 
steam pressure like a Hood Tire—with a real 
tire tread sole, insuring miles of wear — so re- 
inforced and driven together into one solid 
unit that hard wear does not start leaking 
through cracks and wrinkles as in ordinary 


boots. 


From factories, mines, oil fields, creameries, 
farms and fisheries, the growing demand is 
taxing our facilities — this is the best evidence 
of their value. 


Types are made for all services. 


Black or red uppers, gray soles and foxing, 
duck or felt lining, regular or fisherman lasts. 


All heights as desired. 


Use this boot with the yellow label—the sign 
of Hood “ Excel” products. 


The first cost is very little more — the final 
cost is less. 


Keep production up by preventing loss of 
time from sickness. 


Distributing stations are near. 


Write us for quotations. 

















WATERTOWN, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Made in 16 de- - 
grees of hard- 
ness graduating 
from 6 B, softest, 
to 8 H, hardest. 
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Pencil Reproduction of Van Dyke’s 
Painting; ‘‘Cornelius Van der Geest.’’ 


Drawn with Van Dyke Pencils 


Li, the world knows Van Dyke’s pic- 

tures for their wonderful trueness to 
form in painting. Eberhard Faber Pencils 
ure known for their trueness to form in 
quality. Europe invented the pencil, 
but America perfected it. For seventy 
years the Eberhard Faber organization has 
fathered pencil progress in the United States. 
The success of its efforts is shown in the 


VAN DYKE 


DRAWING PENCIL 


known to artists and architects as the pencil 
above all others in merit. Its smoothness 
and dependability have made it the perma- 
nent choice of these keen judges of pencil 
worthiness, and their opinion is ample reason 
for the daily use of Van Dykes in HB grade 
in general business activity. They are good 
to the last half inch and first quality, through 
and through. Ask for them at your dealer's 
or write us on your business stationery stat- 
ing grade desired, and we will send you a 
sample. Address us at 87 Greenpoint 
Avenue, Brooklyn, New York, 


ESBERHARD FABER 


Oldest Pencil Factory in America 


Factories— Brooklyn, N. Y., and Newark. N. J. 
Offices— New York, Chicago, Boston, San Francisco 


TRADE MARK 

















garrison of ‘‘ten companies” of a total of 
two hundred or thereabout officers and 
licensed outlaws, could then report to the 
offended Government. The papers would 
then be chucked into the files, the incident 
forgotten, and Mexico permitted to move 
along again in its wake of lawlessness and 
decay. And there you are! That is the 
way it is done—or frequently done. 

Passing along into an open stretch of foot- 
hills and prairie, coming to a sudden stop 
to the south of a high range of mountains, 
through which a eanon gaped like the 
open jaws of a great imaginary animal of 
stone, a small herd of cattle was seen stam- 
peding toward us, driven by three Mexican 
riders, drest in all of the embellishments 
of the prosperous knight-errant type, with 
serapes of many colors and high ornamental 
saddles and Mexican silver stirrups and 
leathern boots. 

Carranzista soldiers! 

But different from the average floating 
Carranzista, who is bootless and almost 
clothesless, and whose pony is full or 
empty, according to the “pickings” of the 
forage. 

And the eattle? 

It is enough to say that we were in the 
southwestern edge of the ‘Bad Lands,” 
known as the “Big Bend” district to the 
Americans. The district is infested with 
eattle - rustlers, bandits, revolutionists, 
Carranzista soldiers, and outlaws of every 
other kind and shade, not the least of whom 
are smugglers, who reap rich harvests in 
smuggling sefel, another cactus aleohol, 
said by an Englishman the other day to be 
the most “‘arrogant” of all the Mexican 
beverages. 

These criminals make their _ biggest 
money rustling eattle from the American 
ranches across the border; and despite the 
activity of the khaki boys on the other side, 
it is impossible, it seems, to check them. 

As to the Mexican side—who eares? 

In a land where the rifle is the law’s 
strongest arm immunity ean be bought 
with the spoils. 

The international line, to the north 
from the scene | am describing, perhaps 
twenty-five kilometers, is supposed to be 
the Rio Grande, but that stream is a bed of 
quicksand for several miles at that point, 
and hence the ‘border’ shifts many hun- 
dred feet overnight. Thus the eriminals 
on this Mexican side, for fifty or sixty 
kilometers south of the border, ply their 
trades almost nightly across the shifting 
sands of the boundary. 

Whose cattle were they? 

It’s dollars to doughnuts they were 
rustled, perhaps one or two at a time, 
from an American ranch to the north. 

By the Carranzistas who were driving 


) 


them? 

Certainly not! 

The actual rustlers were perhaps resting 
or sleeping at that decent hour of open 
sunlight in the shade of a cottonwood down 
in the valley. 


One of the things that appear to be ** the 
matter with Mexico” to-day is illustrated 
by Mr. Holloman’s account of another 


seene observed on his auto trip. We read: 


Driving up to the ruins of a once proud 
Spanish town to the east of the Mexican 
Central road, the sight I witnessed will al- 
ways be before me. The Indian huts with 
their half-naked inmates and little gardens 
full of flowers! The hacienda in the dis- 
tance, built of solid masonry and its inner 
patio surrounded by thick stone pillows, 
a ruined arch and cross, a crumbled wall 
with its great iron-barred gate that could 




















stand a siege! And then near it the gray 
old church, somber-looking, and creepy, 
with its arches and saints and virgins; and 
then behind it the execution-wall—great 
Heavens! in the very churehyard—in 
which in rows of grim evidence, three and 
five and six feet from the surface, thousands 
of bullet-holes told the story, as 1 can not, 
of Mexico’s unhappy national life. 

The splendor is gone; the huts are left. 

The great hacienda has crumbled; and 
where wealth and intelligence once dwelt 
stalks now only the creeping evidences of a 
decaying race. 

The church is there, but it is closed to 
man and open only to the bats. There 
is no schoolhouse. 

But the execution-wall— 

There it stands grieving in its barbarie 
muteness, in use to this very day; for this 
town, it is said, has been a revolutionary 
capital for every insurrection since the first 
campaigns for a_ fictitious example of 
Mexican ‘independence.’ 





HE GETS THE GIRL—BUT LOSES 
TWO HATS 
“7 WOULD be willing to bet you a new 
hat that you never before received a 
letter from a reader like this one,’ writes 
a California subscriber. ‘“‘Tue Lirerary 
Dicest has played many parts in the edu- 
cation of its many readers. It has been 
enthusiastically indorsed by the public 
schools and the colleges. But I shall bet 
still one more new hat that this is the first 
time THe Lirerary Dickest ever played 
the part of Cupid in its long and useful 
career.” 

It is absolutely no reflection upon the 
freshness and interest of this writer’s letter 
to mention that, in the course of the 
paragraph quoted above, he has lost two 
hats, which THe Dicestr herewith takes 
great pleasure in returning to him as a 
wedding - present. The faet is, Tue 
Lirerary Dicesr played Cupid no longer 
ago than the middle of last summer. A 
Kansas member of the A. E. F., so he 
wrote us, had been promised by the finest 
girl in the world that she’d marry him if 
he ever had a poem in THe Literary 
DiGceEst. He was no poet, and con- 
sidered his case hopeless. Over in France, 
however, he was so moved by war-condi- 
tions that he produced a bit of verse 
which finally found its way into our pages. 
The young lady in question saw the poem, 
remembered her promise, and the wedding 
followed. All this, of course, rather adds 
interest than detracts anything from the 
letter of the California friend who nominates 
us ‘‘Past Master in the Ancient Order of 
Mateh-Makers.”’ He writes: 


If you will promise not to divulge our 
names to any one without our permission, 
you ean print this letter, if you wish, and 
think it is good reading. But you must not 
print our names, nor let our names get out. 

I was a soldier at Camp Lewis, in 1917. 
After the first rush of excitement was over, 
and we settled down to our routine, we had 
time to do some reading. [ was assigned 
to Camp Headquarters in the Muster 
Office. 


Ore day I was hunting for something 
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“We Would Not Be Without It !”— 


Mr. F. R. Gee, Comp- “‘We have found the Monroe to be a great labor-saving 
troller of the American device. For any one desiring a large number of statistics 
Writing Paper Company, which include percentages and prices per unit, the calcula 
writes:— tions can be made more accurately and quickly on the 


Monroe than on any other machine I know of. Knowing 
its merits, we would not be without the Monroe 


—Says The American Writing Paper Co. 


HE world’s largest manufacturers of quality paper 

have a great daily volume of detailed figure-work. 
With them speed, accuracy and simplicity in their figure- 
work are absolutely essential. 

Two years ago they ended the search for a machine 
that would speed up their financial statements, cost 
analyses, statistical reports, payrolls, invoice extensions, 
sales sheets, etc. Since then, they have put the heavy 
burden of their figure-work on the Monroe with the 
results indicated in Mr. Gee’s letter. 

Your business has the same need for speed, accuracy 
and simplicity in figure-work. With the Monroe you 
need no trained operator. Any employee in your office 
can master the’ simple Monroe principle in a few 
minutes. 

With the Monroe you can see as you go that your 
work is correct. There on the proof dials is a visible 
check of each step of your work. You turn the crank 
forward to add or multiply, backward to divide or 
subtract. 


Many of the thousands of Monroe users first learned what the Monroe 
would do for them in their business by sending in the coupon. Thecou 
pon below is for your convenience. Mail it today —no obligation involved. 


Calculating 
Machine 
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The Makings of Royal 


LL raw materials used in the man- 
ufacture of Royal Cotton Waste 
are supplied from standard sources 
selected for the uniform character of 
their products. This standardization 
of Royal “makings” is the beginning 
and basis of the standardized proficiency 
of Royal performance. 


It is a dependable proficiency, extend- 
ing from the handful to the bale to the 
carload—from day to day and year to 
year. The economy is real and great. 


Ask your Jobber or us for the Royal 
Sampling Catalogue and the booklet 
**Clean Clean Thru’’—the How and 
the Why of Waste Buying. 


Has Your DEALER SHOWN You THE NEW 
Hanpy 1-Pounp Royat AuToprpaAK BALE? 


ROYAL MANUFACTURING CO 


General Offices and New York Pittsburgh 
Plant Chicago Baltimore 


RAHWAY, N. J. 











worth while to read. It was during the 
time when so many generous people were 
putting one-cent stamps on magazines 
and sending them to the camps for the boys 
toread. One of the boys brought in a pile 
of magazines, good, bad, and indifferent. 
From the bunch I selected my favorite, a 
late number of Tue Lirerary Digest. 
On the magazine was a one-cent stamp and 
a small address-label that the sender had 
neglected to remove when giving the 
magazine to the mail-man. 

In a spirit of fun I cut the label with the 
subscriber’s name off the magazine and 
wrote a comic little note thanking the 
sender for her thoughtfulness in thinking 
of us fellows, incidentally saying that, 
while I knew she had no idea who would get 
Tue Diaest, I had been the lucky recipient 
of the magazine, and was writing to thank 
her for it. 

An answer came back saying that the 
sender of THe Dicest was an old maid, 
past forty, but that if I liked the magazine 
she would send it to me directly every 
week, when she had finished with her copy. 
I accepted the kind offer of the generous- 
hearted old maid, and we corresponded 
regularly after that. 

This generous woman, who lives in 
Berkeley, California, had a sister in Utah. 
She told her sister about her funny ex- 
perience with me. Her sister had a young 
friend in this same town in Utah, to whom 
she told the story also. 

One night I found a bunch of magazines 
in my mail from Utah. I did not know 
who had sent them, and for some time 
magazines were sent to me from my un- 
known benefactor, until I did a little 
Sherlocking, and discovered that my 
magazines were coming from the friend of 
my old maid’s sister. She, like the others, 
was sending magazines to cheer up the 
boys, and had obtained my address from 
the old maid. 

When I learned her name, I wrote to 
thank her, and another correspondence 
started. For a year I wrote to the Utah 
girl, never expecting to see her, but merely 
writing a friendly letter as I did to the 
kind-hearted old maid in Berkeley. 

Then I was discharged, and returned 
home. After I had been in Los Angeles a 
few months, the Utah girl came to Cali- 
fornia for a vacation. I met her for the 
first time, after more than a year’s corre- 
spondence. She spent the whole summer 
in Los Angeles, and then Cupid butted in. 

Now, I always supposed that Cupid 
confined his ammunition to a bow and 
arrows. I never thought that he would 
depart from the international rules of 
love and warfare by calling in the aid of 
green one-cent stamps and Tuer LITERARY 
Digest, but such is the ease, and the 
little devil pasted me in the heart with 
a green stamp, and hit me with an adverb 
or something from Tue DiceEst, and here 
I am! 

And now I expect to marry the Utah girl 
in a short time, and it’s all your fault, so 
you see what a grave responsibility you 
have added to your magazine’s duties. 

But in all seriousness, I have won a fine 
girl, who is well educated, and also reads 
Tue Digest. We both are college-bred, 
and I am a newspaper man and a journalist. 

We shall continue to read Tue Digest 
with a new interest, tender—sentimental, 
if you will—but always with enthusiasm, 
for it was this magazine that brought us 
together—and showed us that we needed 
each other. So, with best wishes, for 
your future continued success I shall close, 
thanking you for bringing us happiness in a 

t 
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Profit by Sundstrand’s 10 Keys 


In steel mills and in stores, on farms and in banks, 
you'll find the busy 10 numerals. Always figuring 
problems for the whole world. Always the same 10. 
They do it all. 


That’s why Sundstrand has but 10 keys, for 10 is 
enough! 10 keys hancle every variety of figure work— 
accurately. But the 10-key arrangement of Sundstrand 
keyboard means much more to you. Its compactness 
gives you speed. Permits you to operate just as you 
would write, all with one hand, using the rapid, 
touch system—the natural way of figuring. 


See the Sundstrand man. He’ll be calling soon. Have 
him explain the left to right multiplication and other 
exclusive Sundstrand features. Meantime, get the 
booklet. A note on your letterhead will do. Better 
get it right away. 

SUNDSTRAND ADDING MACHINE Co. 


Factory and General Offices: 
2500 Eleventh St., Rockford, Illinois, U. S. A. 
Sales Offices and Service Stations in Principal Cities 





ADDING MACHINE 














way that no doubt you never expected to 
do with a magazine. 
Keep up your good work, and we say 
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(as the fake testimonial writers say), ‘‘We 
have used your magazine according to 


akes Shaving Easier 2°: 


A New Way to Soften the Beard | since!” 
7 ROOSEVELT’S GENIUS AS ANALYZE 
Trial Tube Free 7 as : ror ee 


B Bigs Roosevelt had all the earmarks 


of a genius is maintained by Frederick 





Shavaid is a new scientific preparation which simplifies shaving. | 
It saves time. It does away with hot towels, with all rubbing 
in. Instead of irritating the skin, it soothes it. Because it does 
these things, Shavaid is being welcomed by men the country over. | Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 


; writing in The Journal of Heredity (Wash- 

HE old way of preparing Benefits the Skin ington). The world is ready t acclaim him 

the face for shaving is all 
wrong. Hot towels and rub 

bing in draw the blood to the sur- 


Adams Woods, lecturer on biology in the 


Men who shave close find Shav- as such, Mr. Woods thinks, now that he 
I shez sh: j 
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Kohler “Viceroy” Built-in-tan 


Conceived out of a molten, iridescent 
stream of metal, fashioned in molds pre- 
cise and accurate, armored with glistening, 
snow-white enamel, every Kohler product 
—bathtub, kitchen sink, lavatory—is a 
symbol of beauty. 





For Kohler enameled plumbing ware is 
designed and built to appeal to the criti- 
cal, artistic standards of foremost archi- 
tects, to the practical craftsmanship of the 
plumber, to answer the public’s require- 
ments of utility, durability, beauty. 


The unquestioned acceptance accorded to 
Kohler ware is indicated by the fact that 
in the face of extensive factory facilities 
we have thus far been unable to keep 
pace with the increasing demand for our 
products. 

Grateful as we are for this recognition, we 
hold more precious the necessity of pre- 
serving the quality which has given us this 
prestige, always, of course, seeking to re- 
lieve the inconvenience of those who find it 
temporarily difficult toobtain Kohler ware. 


KOHLER o— KOHLER 


Kohler Co., Kohler, Wis. Shipping Point, Sheboygan, Wis. 
AND TWELVE AMERICAN BRANCHES 


ENAMELED PLUMBING 
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DURAND 
STEEL RACKS 








GTEEL is a great space- | 
saver; it is cleanly, fire- | 
proof and indestructible. 


Durand Steel Racks are 
the only kind worth con- 
sidering, on account of 
their durability, finish, 
honest workmanship, and 
their adaptability to all 


purposes. 


Consult with us regarding your problems, 
in connection with Durand Steel Racks or 
Lockers. Catalogue of either on application. 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER CO. 


1505 Ft. Dearborn Bk. Bldg. 905 Vanderbilt Bldg. 
Chicago New York 
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NAME IN EVERY PAIR 


‘Those who sell 
Fownes Gloves 
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force or explain 
their wares. 


Since 1777 


buyers have 
found them 


the best of 
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into agreement,.since the dispute will then 
arise as to the best methods of bringing 
about this desirable “‘best interests of all.” 
The “politician” in life may in death be- 
come the ‘‘statesman,” but his theories 
and his weaknesses are always more ex- 
posed to searching criticism than is the 
case in other forms of genius. 

In the light of these considerations, and 
measured in comparison with other great 
men, the faults, inconsistencies, or weak- 
nesses of Theodore Roosevelt appear incon- 
siderable, while the astonishing and versa- 
tile attainments place him easily among the 
first hundred and fifty of the world’s most 
wonderful men. Take alone the physical 
or (perhaps better) physiological aspect of 
his personality. How seldom do we 
meet with people who have the constantly 
impelling vital force that Roosevelt had, 
who are always animated, always inspir- 
ing, always talking, or writing, or trans- 
forming thoughts into actions—-always 
‘feeling bully.”” If this sort of activity 
is, as modern physiology would lead us to 
believe, dependent upon an_ excessive 
amount of certain peculiar internal secre- 
tions, then, on the bodily side alone, 
Roosevelt must have been extraordinary. 
Altho a man of action and known chiefly 
for his deeds and his relations with his 
fellow men, the total output of his literary 
product, z.e., his published work, exceeds 
that of any other Harvard man of his day. 

Men of such constant exuberance of 
spirit, while rare, are not exceedingly 
uncommon. We all meet them from time 
to time, chiefly in the business world. 
They make good promoters. But do we 
often meet a man of that stamp who is also 
of one of the most remarkable 
memories ever given to any human being? 
If we do, he is as one man in a million. 
There may be a hundred such persons in 
the United States to-day. But of these 
how many also are endowed with a high 
moral sense, with a never-failing desire 
to make the world over in the ways that 


possest 


seem for them unquestionably right? 
There are such men. History knows 
them. They are very few in number. 
They are famous. ‘Some of them have 


been celebrated as preachers and reformers. 

Now let these three traits, the first 
two of which are so rare, the third of which 
not too common, be united with in- 
telleetual curiosity, leading to a variety 
of interests, which in time become co- 
ordinated into a broad outlook, and we 
have our rarer man still—one so rare that 
not a hundred and fifty men in all history 
outrank him in fame or eminence. 
this is including all forms of activity 
that of the painter, the poet, the preacher, 
the sculptor as well. 

Gladstone may rank with Roosevelt 
or be may outrank him. Disraeli, Franklin, 
Pitt, Cromwell, Clive, William the Con- 
queror, Peter the Great, Pericles, Charle- 
magne, and Julius Cesar may rank with 
Roosevelt. They may far outrank him. 
Doubtless some of them do. But the point 
is that there are so few of these very great 
names that before we reach the end of 
the first hundred and fifty we willy-nilly 
are obliged to include names that cer- 
tainly do not suggest any more genius 
or any more greatness than that of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. Let any reader try it for 
himself and get his friends to help. If he 
does not, before finishing his first hundred 
and fifty, then I wager that before finishing 
his second hundred, he will only be able to 
bring forward names of a somewhat second- 
ary magnitude. The dazzle will be gone. 
At least Roosevelt will come in here 
somewhere. 


is 


And: 











In any estimate of genius it is well 
to have some objective standards of com- 
parison and a list of names as inclusive 
as possible of all candidates for selection. 
Such a list can never be entirely satis- 
factory, but it is at least better than no 
list, since otherwise many suitable names 
would be overlooked. No list has been 
formulated attempting to grade great men 
according to their ‘‘pure genius,’’ but 
there is a useful and suggestive list of 
“eminent” men based upon encyclo- 
pedias and biographical dictionaries. It 
was compiled by J. McKeen Cattell and 
published in Popular Monthly, 
February, 1903. Here a thousand his- 
torical characters are graded according 
to their ‘‘eminence’’—in other words, with 
reference to the amount of attention that 
they now attract. Such a method of com- 
parison is obviously faulty as a test of 
mental merit, since it places Louis XVI., 
Philip II. of Spain, and George III. of 
England in the first hundred. Also Nero, 
Robespierre, Mirabeau, and Bossuet seem 
out of place, nearly at the top of the heap. 
If we search down through the lower 
rankings we find some, tho not propor- 
tionately many, of undoubted geniuses 
who ought to go higher up, such as Wagner, 
Copernicus, Kepler, and Bach. Now if 
we substitute these for the misplaced 
names in the first hundred according to 
our choice, allowing for all differences of 
opinion, we do not change the character of 
the second hundred to any appreciable 
extent. 

The leading names of Americans are, 
in order of eminence, Washington, Penn. 
Lineoln, Franklin, Jefferson, Grant, John 
Adams, Webster, Hamilton, Jackson, Long- 
fellow, Prescott, Irving, Emerson, Madi- 
son, Farragut, J. Q. Adams, Hawthorne, 
Cooper, Rumford, Clay, Patrick Henry, 
Fulton, Sumner, Sheridan, Monroe, and 
Audubon. 

Washington, Penn, Lineoln, Franklin, 
and Jefferson are in the first hundred, 
Grant, John Adams, and Webster are in 
the second hundred, Alexander Hamilton 
and Andrew Jackson are in the third. 

The place of Roosevelt in world-history 
from the standpoint of genius seems to be, 
by this test, fairly well indicated. He 
certainly can not go much below the second 
hundred, not if he be the equal of Hamilton 


Science 


or Jackson. If his genius were greater 
than that of John Adams or Webster or 


Grant, he may go in the first hundred; 
if greater than either Jefferson or Penn, 


then he might go well up in the first 
hundred. At any rate, the probability 
is that there have not been more than 


one hundred and fifty men of eminence 
or of genius greater than Roosevelt in all 
recorded time. 





Somewhat Similar Aim.—During a brawl 
in a Chicago resort an Irishman got poked 
in the eye with a stick, and he immedi- 
ately started proceedings against the 
offender. 

** Come now,” said the magistrate, ‘‘ you 
don’t really believe he meant to put your 
eye out? ”’ 

“No, I don’t,” said the Celt, ‘‘ but I 
do believe he tried to put it farther in.””— 
San Francisco Argonaut. 


’ 





Old Friend.—‘‘I suppose you never 
saw coffee like that before,’ boasted the 
boarding-house lady proudly. 

“Oh, gosh!” ejaculated the war- 
hardened star boarder. ‘‘ The Marne was 
full of it.”,—The Home Sector. 
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FOLKS— WE'LL TELL YOU THAT MUCH. IT'S A WRIG- 
LEY ADVERTISEMENT FROM A RECENT ISSUE OF A 
HONGKONG PAPER — THE YU-CHU-GUM, WE THINK 
IT WAS. WRIGLEY'S GOES ALL OVER THE WORLD 


WHAT DOES IT SAY? WELL, IT READS BACKWARDS 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION 
Continued 











“STOCKRAISING HUMANS” 

HE public health business is nothing 

more nor less than ‘‘stockraising hu- 
mans.” This is the way that Dr. H. W. 
Hill, executive secretary of the Minnesota 
Public Health Association, puts it. It is 
‘big business,” he says; and the matter 
with it is that we are trying to carry it on 
without realizing what we are driving at— 
what we should do, and who should do it, 
and how it must be done. The doctor sug- 
gests that the health-officer has often neg- 
lected the police powers with which he is 


plainly vested, while he goes on pottering | 


with work that is the business of some one 
else. Dr. Hill would have the health au- 
thorities confine themselves to fighting dis- 
ease. He would have them attack strongly, 
continuously, and untiringly; but he would 
advise them to “‘leave baby weeks and milk 
depots to civie organizations.” To justify 
this attitude, he first inquires what we do 
when we raise other kinds of stock than 
the human—cattle, for example, or grain— 
and argues from this to our duty as raisers 
of men. Writes Dr. Hill in The American 
Journal of Public Health (Boston): 


“Stockraising cattle means beginning 
with whatever cattle are to be had; elim- 
inating the ‘unfit’; providing the best of 
physiological care of the ‘fit’; and protect- 
ing the fit from invaders—from designing 
invaders such as eattle-rustlers and wolves; 
from undesigning invaders, such as acci- 
dents and infections. Of course, when in- 
vaders, despite all our precautions, succeed 
in doing damage, repair of that damage is 
necessary; if the damage is physical, re- 
pairing it involves medicine and surgery, 
i.e., therapeutics. 

“These procedures, applied to cattle, are 
as ancient as mankind, and are not to-day 
immensely difficult, except regarding those 
invaders causing the infectious diseases, 
which it is now recognized constitute the 
great modern problem of all kinds of stock- 
raising, not only of that which deals with 
cattle. 

“Stockraising vegetables, flowers, fowl, or 
wheat involves just the same factors—elimi- 
nating the unfit; cultivating the fit; pro- 
tecting the fit from invaders—from thieves, 
from accidents, from infection; and the 
most difficult of these is protecting the fit 
from infection, from rusts, smuts, rots, 
seales, bugs, beetles, ad infinitum. 

**We have to deal with exactly the same 
items in stockraising the human, for we 
must (1) eliminate the unfit—of which by 
far the most imminently important are the 
hereditary feeble-minded; we must (2) pro- 
vide for the fit physiologically proper con- 
ditions, especially at birth, during infancy, 
in school, viz., proper food, drink, housing, 
sleep, work, play; we must (3) protect 
these fit from invaders—from designed at- 
tacks, from accidents, from infection; and 
the greatest of these is infection. 

“Truly, up-to-date public health is a 
huge job! There is no exaggeration what- 
ever in saying that as the business of the 
Spanish-American War was to the business 
of the Great War, so is the business of the 
Great War to the business of real public 
health—to stockraising the human; for the 





human race is numerically the largest and 
sociologically the most difficult «species 
which ever has presented itself for stock- 
raising operations, and it is the most diffi- 
cult, partly on account of its size, partly 
on account of its traditions, but chiefly be- 
cause its only controlling authority is itself, 
because its own consent must be had before 
it can be stockraised at all. 

‘‘Humanity has long since settled on 
broad lines that compulsion in public 
health, as in other matters, can be justi- 
fied and receive assent only when the in- 
dividual who is compelled is in some way 
dangerous to others. 

“There is no public-health compulsion 
impinging on any one who is not a physio- 
logical danger to others. Compulsion of 
the individual for his own physiological 
good does not exist in civilian public health. 
Even when his physiological condition is 
dangerous to others as well as to himself, he 
can be compelled only so far as is necessary 
to remove the danger to others; he can not 
be compelled to take care or treatment 
which is exclusively designed for his own 
good. To put it briefly, public-health com- 
pulsion stops short always of therapeutics. 

‘‘Humanity has settled then that items 
1 and 3 of our stockraising program may 
be compulsory, but item 2 (and therapeu- 
ties) are as a rule strictly voluntary. 

**Now, when we consider who shall do the 
compelling, it is quite obvious at once that 
only governmental bodies clothed with 
police power can do it; certainly volunteers 
ean not. 

“But is it not equally true that our 
police-power bodies should not do the vol- 
untary, but that our volunteers should? 
It is true that our official police powers are, 
here and there, already conducting some 
one or more of the items, prenatal work, 
obstetrical work, infant welfare, preschool 
inspection, medical school inspection, adult 
physical examinations, those recognized ac- 
tivities which constitute our item 2, the 
non-compulsory list of physiologically re- 
generative measures for the race. But 
these official bodies while carrying on these 
voluntary measures generally neglect their 
proper functions, that is, the use of their 
compulsory police powers against infection. 
They become awkward at using them, 
sometimes even afraid, so accustomed are 
they to the non-compulsory activities. 
Some public-health propagandists, official 
and unofficial, even state frankly that com- 
pulsion is useless. Thus it is we are rapidly 
developing a situation where our police 
powers jolly the public, coax, appeal; cul- 
tivating the measures useful to the indi- 
vidual, taking on more and more of the 
non-compulsory program; but at the same 
time neglecting, even refusing, to carry out 
the compulsory measures which they alone 
can carry out. These are the very mea- 
sures they were created to carry out; those 
compulsory measures which are not pri- 
marily for the good of the individual who is 
to be controlled, but are rather for the 
good of other individuals who are to be 
protected from him. 

*‘Against the physical invasion of the 
rights of others by nations we have our 
military and naval forces; against burglars 
or footpads we have the physical force of 
the constable; against the swindler we have 
the civic courts; against physiological in- 
vasion we have our health departments. 
The physical police have no power to com- 
pel any citizen to live thus or so if he is not, 
by his otherwise living, injuring others. 
The civil courts can not compel or prevent 
buying and selling, except as injury to 
other’ is involved in the transactions. Nor 
have health departments the right to direct 





or control the physiological operations of 
the citizen, except as those operations may 
harm others.” 


Until our views of governmental control 
change, Dr. Hill believes, health depart- 
ments that neglect their police powers for 
non-compulsory welfare work are in the 
position of police who ignore street-fights 
to run a Sunday-school or of civil courts 
which ignore swindling to push trade. 
Sunday-schools should be run, commerce 
should be encouraged, welfare work should 
go on, but our police powers have no rights 
in these matters, since they have their own 
clear duties assigned to them in a totally 
different direction. He goes on: 


“The prevailing conceptions of the ordi- 
nary health officer as a weak-kneed, ama- 
teur policeman, whom it is fun to elude, or, 
on the other hand, as an official philanthro- 
pist whose chief duty is to advise mothers 
how to feed babies, to induce ‘foreigners’ 
to ‘clean up,’ and to intervene in neighbor- 
hood squabbles about bad smells, are really 
due to the misconceptions of his work, held 
by himself, to inadequate equipment, and 
above all to the other inadequacies and 
fallacies of part-time service. 

‘*These misconceptions and the frightful 
inadequacies and disruptions of our official 
health services are inevitable chiefly be- 
eause of the farcical status of the part- 
time health officer. He is the present-day 
jest of the community, as the part-time 
volunteer fire-department was of an earlier 
generation. 

*‘Our health department work is about 
1 per cent. efficient, not 90, 80, 70; not 10, 
or 5 or 2; it is about 1 per cent. efficient, 
or perhaps less. Here and there in isolated 
communities, the figures are greater. The 
community as a whole does not appreciate 
prevention, it wants something it can see 
for its money. Hence there is the old 
temptation, too strong for most health de- 
partments, to collect garbage or to have 
‘clean up’ weeks—to make a showing. 
Meantime death and disease run along, un- 
interrupted. Hence also the new tempta- 
tion to have ‘baby weeks,’ to establish 
‘milk depots,’ to do the spectacular, at- 
tractive, seeable things, and in like pro- 
portion to avoid coming to real grips 
with real disease and death, tuberculosis, 
syphilis, ete. 

“Surely baby weeks and milk depots are 
good? Yes, but they can be done by vol- 
untary associations. They afford an inval- 
uable and tangible means of securing the 
cooperation of the seething energies of the 
public, disposed to public health; they are 
voluntary and do not require health-de- 
partment control; they are at present 
experimental and therefore not ripe for 
governmental action. The wise health de- 
partment: will do quietly its proper police 
functions, with the funds it has for that 
purpose. It will encourage and aid in the 
formation of self-financing volunteer agen- 
cies for those things which do not require 
police powers. It will steer clear of 
therapeutics. 

“Therapeutics, until such time, if ever, 
as medicine and surgery are applied com- 
pulsorily to the human as they are to cattle, 
should form no part of any compulsory 
organization work. 

“The whole-time officer who does his 


_own proper duty against disease will have 


his hands full, and will find that non-com- 
pulsory fields have waiting to occupy them 
stanch moral supporters with time and 
money plentiful, who will cooperate with 
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How to Check the Mischief 
Caused by “Acid-Mouth” 


Get a tube of Pebeco Tooth Paste, and 
use it regularly night and morning. 

That is the way to counteract ‘‘Acid- 
Mouth’’—a condition which gradually 
weakens the enamel of the teeth and 
starts them on the road todecay. Authori- 
ties believe that 95 in every 100 persons 
have ‘‘Acid-Mouth,”’ and that it is the 
chief cause of tooth destruction. 

Pebeco stimulates the flow of healthy 
saliva, and there is nothing so good for 
the teeth as saliva. It keeps the mouth 
washed out, and the teeth and gums free 
from harmful deposits as nothing else 
can. By increasing the supply of saliva, 
Pebeco helps to neutralize unfavorable 
mouth acids, to whiten and brighten the 
teeth, to keep the gums firm and pink, 
and to refresh the entire oral cavity. 





























Send for Free Litmus Test Papers and a 
Ten-Day Trial Tube of Pebeco 


Moisten one of the blue Litmus Test Papers on your tongue. 
Remove it, and if it turns pink, you have ‘‘Acid-Mouth.*° If it 
remains blue, your mouth is not acid. A second test with a test 
paper after using Pebeco will show you how Pebeco tends to 
counteract that condition. The use of Pebeco is a daily pleasure. 


Pebeco is sold by druggists everywhere 
Send For Free Litmus Test Papers and a 
Ten-Day Trial Tube of Pebeco 


seeseeeeesees CLIP HERE seeseesesesens 


LEHN & FINK, Inc. 
120 William St., New York 





In order that I may make my own test for ““Acid- 
Mouth”’ send me your Litmus Test Papers and Ten-day 
Trial Tube of Pebeco without cost or obligation to me, 


* OUR SIGN IS OUR BOND: 
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HE days of “miracles” have never 

passed. Never was the world so 
filled with miracles as it is today—the 
miracle of the faucet which brings us 
water from miles away—the miracle of 
the gas flame by which we cook without 
the discomforts of old-time methods— 
the miracle of the telephone. 


Consider, for a moment, the amazing 
miracle of canned foods. 


The well-known can of corn or peas 
or tomatoes on your pantry shelf fairly 
bristles with romance—what a thrilling 
story it could tell! 


That can of corn, let us say, 
represents a cross section of some state 
famous for the surpassing quality of its 
corn crop. 


This can of pineapple is reminiscent 


tt 
Saeet  N e 


of soft and balmy atmosphere and 
sunny skies. 


Only a little while ago these salmon, 
which are such a delight to appetite, 
were in their native element, leaping the 
falls of a northern river. 


Here is asparagus—fruit—beans— 
peas—corn—tomatoes, etc., each from 
that part of the country where climatic 
conditions, or conditions of the soil, 
produce the finest varieties and con- 
sequently have caused canneries to be 
there established. 


And so it goes. The canning in- 
dustry covers the map of the United 
States, drawing upon practically every 
region of the country for its product. 


Fresh from its native habitat the 
product enters the canning factory. 
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Take canned veg- 
etables. The canning 
companies make annual 
contracts with farmers for 
their yearly yield of 
marketable vegetables 
grown close to the can- 
neries. The contracts 
frequently are signed 
long before the seed is 
put in the ground. 


As soon as the seed is 
planted the canners send 
out representatives, 
known as field-men. 
Each field-man_ watches 
the progress of the crop 
within a given area, and 
offers personal advice to 
each farmer in his terri- 
tory as to when it should 








Do you know what is being« 
in Nashington to Safegui qi 
the Shmertonn ‘eae nia ra | 


of 


A staff of scientists in the laboratories 


the National Canners Association, Wash- F $ Sg 


ington, D, C., labors incessantly on the 
scientific preservation of canned food through perfect steril- 
ization. New problems making for perfection are continually 
being solved. The achievement of the present container 
also can be largely credited to the labor of these scientists. 
Data is exchanged with other scientists everywhere. The 
latest findings are communicated to thousands of canneries, 
and ‘*The Miracle on your Table’'*—delicious, nourishing 
food, from every part of the country, becomes, thanks to 
science, an accomplished fact. 














be harvested. 
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The vast development 
of the canning industry 
has changed all this. T he 
humblest family now rev- 
els in Columbia River or 
Alaskan salmon and 
blithely orders beans that 
were grown and packed a 
dozen states away. The 
whole country is a great 
recruiting ground for 
canned foods. 

Washington, D. C., is 
the headquarters of the 
National Canners Asso- 
ciation, whose _ research 
laboratories are there 
located. 


Questions of great 
moment to the canning 
industry are there 
threshed out. 


Once in the cannery the product i is handled Dr. W. D. Bigelow, assisted by a group 
almost wholly by machinery ingenious ma- of scientists, investigates problems bearing 
chinery which works far faster and more effi- on the scientific aspects of the canning 


ciently than human_ hands 

-and never gets, tired. 
The work is watched at 
each stage of its progress. 
Finally the canned food is 
sent out to perform its 
useful mission in the world 
of men. 


The next time you visit 
the grocer, glance with new 
interest at the canned foods 
standing in prim precision 
on his shelves. They have 
come from many different 
regions—-yet at last they 
meet on common ground, 
the grocer’s shelf and then 
your table. 


Not long ago canned foods 
were regarded as delicacies, 
far beyond the reach of 
everyday pocketbooks. 


THE NAT 


A nation-wide organization formed in 1% 
varieties of hermetically sealed canned foods avhich have been sterilized 
by heat. It neither produces, buys, nor sells. Its purpose is to assure, for 
the mutual benefit of the industry‘and the public, the best canned toods that . a 
scientific knowledge and human skill can produce. ane 
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NICHOLAS 

APPERT 
Thank France for the offer by her 
Government, some one hundred 
und twenty-five years ago, of 


12,000 francs as a prize for a 4 y 
1 email fate £ P< = eee 


method of preserving tor 


produces and consumes more canned tood than 




















$200,000,000 industry. The United States a 


the 


industry. 


The results of these in- 
vestigations are made known 
members of the Asso- 
ciation—about 1140 of the 
principal canning establish- 
ments of the country, many 
with research laboratories of 
their own. 


The work of the Asso- 
ciation is of the utmost 
importance to every house- 
wife 
in mind, the next time you 


in the land. Bear this 


ise by her army and navy. Nicholas Appert A ct } ; 
won the prize after fifteen years’ experiment your grocel on tnat 
(the wars of the great Napoleon constantly em- modern miracle, the tele- 
phasizing the need for success) and thus laid : 

the foundation of today’s mighty industry. phone, and ask him to 
Commercial canning started in America one include in your next order, 
hundred years ago and was immensely accel- 4 : 

erated by the Civil War. Now it is a that other modern miracle, 


can of vegetables, fruit, 
sade ‘cilia lances Ge ise whale. milk, soup, meat or fish, as 
case may be. 


IONAL CANNERS ASSOCIATION 


WASHINGTON, D. C 


7, consisting of producers of all 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION 
Continued 











him in his work all the better for working 
themselves on these voluntary measures. 

*‘But the program of modern public 
health, the stockraising of the human, is 
no longer a matter for individual commu- 
nities to face, isolated and alone. It re- 
quires nation-wide coordination, a building 
of individuals into compact organizations, 
cooperation of these with each other, and 
a close cooperation, but not union, with the 
official police powers.” 





ALL ABOUT BARRELS 

HE making of barrels or kegs is known 

as cooperage, now as always a very 
important industry in the United States. 
A series of articles quoted in these columns 
some time ago revealed a difference of 
opinion regarding the relative merits of 
barrels and boxes as containers, but the 
cooperage industry still flourishes. Some 
interesting facts and statistics about it are 
given in an article by Hu Maxwell printed 
in The Universal Engineer (New York) and 
eredited to The Americar Forestry Maga- 
zine. “Slack” 
in the United States 1,596 establishments 
in 1909, making staves worth eleven and a 
half millions of dollars, besides heading 


cooperage alone employed 


and hoops, and using woods too many to 
enumerate, including red gum, pine, beech, 
elm, maple, chestnut, 
spruce, ash, oak, cottonwood, tamarack, 


birch, basswood, 


eypress, tupelo, syeamore, hemlock, cedar, 
yellow poplar, balsam, Douglas fir, and 
willow. We quote and condense. 


“There are two kinds of 
eommonly distinguished 
‘slack.’ Tight vessels are intended for 
liquids; slack for dry articles. Classes and 
grades come between the two extremes. 
The barrel that carries alcoholic liquors 
is considered the highest class of tight 
eooperage, while the vegetable barrel is 
typical of slack containers. ‘The slack- 
barrel end of the business is the larger, 
judged by the quantity of wood required in 
manufacturing the product; but tight 
barrels demand a much higher grade of 
wood. 

** All cooperage whether tight or slack is 
made up of three parts, the staves, the 
heading, and the hoops. No barrel is con- 
structed without all three of these, tho 
certain patterns of veneer drums combine 
the staves and the hoops in the wooden 
sheet that forms the body of the vessel. 
No well-defined line of demarcation separ- 
ates the barrel from the hamper or stave- 
basket, and sometimes it is not easy to 
say which is which. The manufacturing 
of the three parts often constitutes three 
separate industries, a mill or factory con- 
fining itself to one of them alone. The 
three parts are often brought together by 
the user, who assembles them as the barrels 
are needed; but not infrequently a single 
factory turns out finished barrels which 
are then distributed to the users. The 
woods for the three parts are not always 
interchangeable. Heading woods may not 
be satisfactory for staves; that of staves 
may be objectionable for heading; while 
hoop woods are not wanted for heading or 
staves. Steel is being substituted for wood 
in cooperage, there being steel barrels 


cooperage, 
as ‘tight’ and 





without a particle of wood; but the most 
common substitution is wire or strap 
metal for hoops. 

**Room exists for considerable choice of 
wood for staves in slack cooperage, but 
not so much for containers of liquids. 
Flour barrels were once made principally 
of cottonwood staves, but elm has proved 
to be a good substitute. A white wood 
that represents a clean appearance is 
wanted, and it must be tough enough 
and strong enough to carry the load. It 
must be free from odor or taste that 
might injure the contents. The sugar- 
barrel demands material the same 
kind. 

“Red gum leads all other woods because 
it is abundant and satisfactory. The 
shippers of butter, lard, meat, and other 
food-products select the most suitable 
woods for their barrels. Custom has much 
to do with it, but not all; for it is easy to 
understand that a pine barrel might taint 
food with the taste of turpentine. The 
hardwoods are’ demanded in three times 
the number for slack barrels as are the 
soft-woods; yet many commodities go 
to market in softwood barrels and kegs. 
Serub pine is used for nail-kegs and for 
containers of other small hardware. Timber 
which is fit for little else, and poles only a 
few inches in diameter, are sawed into 
staves. 

‘In the production of hoops, Ohio leads 
all other States, and is followed in the 
order named by Indiana, Michigan, Mis- 
souri, and Arkansas. Woods suitable for 
hoops are not so numerous as those for 
staves and heading. Toughness and 
strength are essential in hoop woods, for 
the hoop must bend without breaking. 

‘**Two styles of wooden hoops are in use, 
the coiled and the straight. The coiled 
hoop is manufactured from logs, the wood 
being elm. almost exclusively; and the 
straight hoop may be so made, or it may 
be shaved from little saplings called hoop- 
poles, each large enough for one or two 
hoops. If two hoops are made from the 
pole, it is first split down the center and a 
hoop is shaved from each half.” 


of 


The making of hoops from hoop-poles 


was one of the earliest wood-using in- 
dustries of America. The business, we 


are told, was once active in nearly all the 
Eastern and middle-western communities, 
and the name ‘‘Hoop-pole” is carried by 
more than one county to perpetuate the 
memory of an early flourishing business in 
this branch of cooperage. A number of 
woods, besides birch and hickory, are good 
for hoop-poles. The writer continues: 

‘*The demand for barrels is constantly 
growing, because modern machinery has 
made it possible to make them for the 
trade cheaper than almost any other form 
of durable package. That it is the most 
convenient form of package has long been 
acknowledged. 

‘*The heaviest demand comes from the 
cement business, and flour ranks next, 
closely followed by sugar and salt. As 
eontainers for fence staples, bolts, nuts, 
nails, and packages for roasted coffee, 
spices, crockery, fruits, and vegetables, 
they follow in the order named. Glass- 
manufacturers, baking-powder companies, 
liquor distillers, and candy-, tobacco-, and 
cheese-packers are big users of barrels. 
The demand for barrels for molasses, oil, 
lard, and pork, is also enormous, while dry 
paint, glue, snuff, oatmeal, screws, cast- 
ings, and general hardware articles an- 











nually increase the demand on the cooper- 
age supply. 

“Some woods are waterproof, others 
are not. Alcoholic liquors and some oils 
will pass through the pores of some woods 
where water will not go. The wood of 
which a whisky-barrel is made may absorb 
a gallon of whisky, without any passing 
through the staves and escaping. Some 
woods are so porous that barrels made of 
them will not hold water very long. 
Coopers learned by experience that certain 
kinds of wood made better staves than 
others, when the barrels were intended for 
liquid. It was wholly” a matter of ex- 
perience at first, but later the microscope 
helped to explain why some are proof against 
seepage and others are not. All wood is 
more or less porous. It is made up of 
hollow cells, connected one with another 
by small openings, all microscopic in size; 
but some of the hardwoods have openings 
much larger than cells. They are tubes 
running through the wood, up and down 
the trunk of the tree, and are called pores 
or vessels. Some of them, as in oak and 
ash, are large enough to be seen by the 
unaided eye, by inspecting the end of a 
freshly cut stick. These pores are re- 
sponsible for the fact that some barrels 
will not hold liquid. It into the 
pores and flows along them until it passes 
entirely through the staves and escapes. 
That is why wood with large open pores 
is not suitable for tight barrels. 

‘‘White oak has always been considered 
the best tight cooperage wood. Many 
years ago it was thought that no other 
could or should be used for certain liquid 
commodities, but others have lately come 
into use. Yet,’ white oak has large pores, 
and a casual observer noting that char- 
acteristic would conclude that it is not 
good for tight barrels, but experience shows 
it to be good. Tho it has large pores 
which may be easily seen, they are not 
open. They are closed as a bottle is closed 
with a cork, and liquid can not enter. The 
plugging substance, which is known as 
tylosis, is of a whitish color and is de- 
posited in the pores by the wood itself, 
in the progress of the tree’s growth and 
maturity. It occurs principally after the 
sapwood has changed into heartwood. 
Red oak’s pores are not plugged. There- 
fore red oak is not suitable for the best 
kind of tight cooperage. 

‘*The waste of wood in the manufacture 
of tight staves in the past has been very 
great, but it is not now so great as formerly, 
because utilization is closer, and material 
which would’ have been thrown away 
formerly is now converted into other 
products. Much of the finest oak of the 
country was cut for staves in past years. 
The makers of this commodity went 
ahead of lumbermen in new territory, and 
being first in the oak region, they naturally 
selected the best oak-trees, took the choicest 
portions of the trunks, and rejected the rest. 

“Tt was once a common situation in 
forests where stave-makers were operating 
for the ground to be covered with refuse 
billets and bolts which were left to rot 
because they were not just what the 
operator wanted. Even when the opera- 
tor had no fault to find with his timber, 
he usually left twice as much on the 
ground to waste as he took away as staves. 
Some stave-making is still done along 
similar lines, but not much. Oak stump- 
age now has value, and it is pretty hard 
to carry on the smallest operation without 
the investment of some cash capital. Less 
dependence is placed on hand labor than 
formerly and more in machinery; and 
machines are expensive. ” 
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MONG the refinements in the new 
series MARMON 34 with the high 
eficiency motor is Delco Starting, 
Lighting and Ignition. 


This announcement will hardly come as 
a surprise to the Automobile World. 


One naturally expects to find Delco 
Equipment on a car manufactured in 
conformance with such advanced engi- 
neering lines. 


THE DAYTON ENGINEERING LABORATORIES CO. 
DAYTON, OHIO U.S.A. 
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“Brush up an acquaintance 


“You ought to brush up an acquaintance 
with my friend Williams’. T’ve known him 
since boyhood. And as for him, he knows 
every line of my face. In every close shave 
I’ve ever had, he’s been right there with his 
rich and creamy lather. He comes instantly 
and stays as long as I need him, smoothing out 
the rough places in that gentle way he has. And 


he never leaves any hard feelings behind. 


“Another thing about Williams’—he’s steady ; 
he never hangs round the drug store. He’s 
got too many friends who insist on taking him 
home with them!” 


William 


After the shave you will 
enjoy the comforting touch 
of Williams’ Talc. Send 4c 
for a trial size of either the 
Violet, Carnation, English 


Lilac or Rose. 











Your choice of 
four forms 


Holder-Top Shaving Stick 
Shaving Cream 
Shaving Liquid 
Shaving Powder 

Send 20c in Stamps for trial sizes 

of all four forms, then decide 

which you prefer. Or send 6c in 
stamps for any one. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY 
Dept. A, Glastonbury, Conn. 


if you prefer to use a shaving cup, as many 
till do, ask your dealer for Williams’ Mug 
Shaving Soap or Williams’ Barber Soap. 


» Shaving 


Cream 
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Continued 











“ODD” TROLLEY -FARES 
HE word “odd” in our title means 
‘such as can not be paid with a single 
From this point of ‘view, a fare of 
three, six, or eight cents is ‘“‘odd,’’ while 
one of, five or ten cents is not. 


coin.” 


The word 
is used in this way by R: T. Sullivan, in an 
article on ‘‘The Collection of Odd Street- 


Railway Fares,” contributed to The Electric | 


Railway Journal (New York). “Mr. Sul- 
livan is general manager of the Mahoning 
and Shenango Railway and Light Company 
of Youngstown, Ohio, and-the conclusions 
in his ‘article are largely deduced from 
experiments and observations made on his 
own road. , He believes, as a result of 
that > altho traffic: falls’ off 
whenever fares are raised, it slowly but 
ultimately returns; and also that the public 


these some 
, 


will not resent an increase of fares to ten 
¢ nts much more than it does a rise to six 
or seven. He comforts us with the cheery 
prediction that the ten-cent car fare is in 
sight. Speed of collection and the con- 
sequent comfort.of passengers, he says, is 
increased by a proper design of car and 
by the use of tickets. We read: 

‘The collection of any street-car fare, 
whether five, six, or seven cents or more, 
interests railway-operators from two angles. 
One of these is the convenience of collecting 
the fare, or, in other words, the separation 
of the fare from the passénger with the 
greatest ease to the passenger. 
is the efficiency of the collection or. the 
turning over to the treasury of the maxi- 
mum number of exact fares from passengers 
carried. 

“Phe problems of collecting odd fares 
unfortunately are presented at a time when 
the methods of collecting even a straight 
five-cent fare are far from perfect. 

**It has been found that any fare higher 
than and replacing the five-cent fare has 
caused a reduction in traffic. The six- and 
seven-cent fares have caused decreases 
in traffic which have not been the same 
even in cities of the same size. 
approximately 50,000 inhabitants, most 
of whom are engaged in the steel industries, 
when changing from a five-cent cash fare. 
with tickets eleven for fifty cents, to a six- 
cent cash fare, with tickets eleven for 
sixty cents, experienced a 17 per cent. 
increase in revenue as compared to the 
previous month. The increase declined 
monthly and gradually for a period of six 
months, at the end of which time no increase 
was shown. Then the conditions changed, 
and after a period of one year, there were 
increases of from 18 to 20 per cent. Some 
of this increase might have been experienced 
regardless of the fare, but it would indicate 
that from a psychological standpoint the 
antipathy against higher fares wears off 
with time. 

“The city of Youngstown operated 
under a five-cent cash fare with a one-cent 
charge for transfers from January 15, 1919, 
to July 1, 1919, at which date the fares 
became six cents cash with tickets sold 
nine for fifty cents. On August 1 a seven- 
cent fare became effective with tickets 
sold eight for fifty cents. The transfer 
charge was retained with both increases. 

“After the seven-cent fare had been in 


effect two weeks the paid passengers were | 
equal in number to those carried under:tke | 
six-cent fare, and when it is considered 
that the six-cent fare had been in effect only 
one month, and therefore afforded -little | 
opportunity for traffie to regain its former 


| value, it is evident that gradually the 


ehanges in rates. 


riding habit will inerease and the paid 
passengers will be equivalent to those 
carried *under the five-cent fare. 

‘“The use of transfers did not vary to 
any great degree for any one of-the various 
This is another proof 
that it is the short-haul passenger who is 
affected by an increase in rates. 

* With ‘the five-cent fare there was little 
call for tickets, but with’ the arrival. of 
odd fares tickets seemed to be“a matter. 
of both conveniénce and necessityr: Mere- 
over, if the inauguration of higher. fares 
can-be accompanied with the sale of tickets 


| at reduced rates, much of the popular 


| ciple of selling transportation. 


The other | 
| agement for the use of tickets the fewer 
| the opportunities there will be of dropping 


| 


One city of | 





feeling against street-car companies and 
against the higher fare largely disappears. 

‘‘On our own property we have had ex- 
perience both where tickets have been sold 
upon the cars and where they have been 
sold only at ticket-offices and. certain 
stores.. In the former case the percentage 
of tickets to total paid passengers has been 
over 30 per cent. and in the latter case the 
percentage has been only 10 per cent. This 
condition applies to two cities of approxi- 


mately the same size, namely, 50,000 
population.” 
The sale of tickets on the cars, Mr. 


Sullivan says, is an application of a prin- 
The 
session of a ticket by a patron is apt to 
With the 
collection of odd fares, some passengers 


pos- 
increase his inclination to ride. 


have dropt in pennies of a less number than 


the proper fare. The greater the encour- 


The sale of tickets 
in multiples of twenty-five cents will tend 
their 


short fares in the box. 


to inerease use. This is because 


decrease in the riding habit 


odd fare. He 


there is a 
with the adoption of an 


goes on: 


‘*For the collection of odd fares the Peter 
Witt type of car has a decided advantage 
over the double-end pay-as-you-enter type. 
The reason for this is obvious. The col- 
lection of an odd fare undoubtedly involves 
more time than the collection of the five- 
cent or ticket fare, and with the pay-as- 











you-enter type, with the conductor sta- 
tioned near the entrance, some congestion 
is unavoidable. With the Peter Witt car, 
the front portion of the car serves as a huge 
platform, enabling the ready entrance of a 
large number of passengers before the con- 
gestion of fare-collection starts. As the 
car proceeds with a rush-hour load, half 
of the fares have been collected, and. it 
has been observed that as the rest of the 
passengers in the front portion of the car 
unload, no greater delay has been ex- 
perienced than with the five-cent fare. 
At heavy points of unloading also it has 
been noted that the passengers pass from 
the ear as rapidly as with the five-cent fare. 

“There has been a serious question as 
to whether a fare-box was efficient in col- 
lecting odd fares. It has been claimed 
that with the collection of odd fares it has 
been impossible with heavy loads for a con- 
ductor to observe whether all passengers 
drop in the exact fare. To determine the 
correctness of such a contention observa- 














tions were made on a car operating 
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O better pencil than the superb 
VE 
eve 


‘r your pencil work, a 
US will be a constant delight 
-onomy in the end. 





VEN 


and an ec 


6B 





for thin, delicate lines, maps 


Price, any degree, per dozen - 
With Rubber Tips, per dozen - 


At all stationers and stores 
throughout the world 


American Lead Pencil Co. 
223 Fifth Avenue, 


and London, England 
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ENUS 
PENCILS 


NUS can be bought. What- 


17 black degrees 
softest to 9H hardest 
and three copying 


HB, F 
for general writing 
B, 2B, 3B 
for softer leads 
1B, 5B, 6B 
for bold, heavy lines 
H, 2H 
for hard, firm writing 
3H, 4H, 5H, 6H, 
for clean, fine lines 
7H. 8H, 9H 


VENUS COPYING: 
Medium and hard 


$1.00 
1.20 






New York 
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OODS on hand can be known every minute of the 
day, no guess work and no delay, if a perpetual in- 
ventory is kept in plain sight by a Kardex System. 


| 
: Perpetual Inventory | 
| | 


Then if there is urgent need for supplies, a quick glance 
at the Kardex tells the amount of material on hand. 
Every business that keeps materials in stock should find 
out how easy it is to convert their present system to 


arde 


CARDS IN SIGHT 





No other system gives you as many 
advantages as Kardex. Steel cabinets— 
fifty cards or a million—Kardex holds 
every card in its own individual tran- 
soloid pocket, protected from dust, dirt, 
or handling, yet with index item in 
plain sight. 


Both sides of card are available 
without removal of card from holder. 
Transparent color guides, easily at- 
tached or removed, permit any desired 
classification. Cards and holders are 
removed or added quickly and easily, 
singly or in groups. 

Any record cards in any business can be 
Kardexed — their efficiency increased, their 
cost of handling reduced. With Kardex one 


clerk does the work of four with old cards- 
in-boxes. 





FREE KARDEX BOOK 


An authority on cards-in-sight busi- 
ness systems. Find out how easily your 
card records can be changed over to 
Kardex, with resulting saving in clerk 
cost. Learn about exclusive features 
of Kardex. Enclose samples of your 
present cards, and tell how used. 
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rush-hour traffic where a_ total of 340 
passengers was carried in three trips. Two 
checkers were assigned to the car so as to 
guarantee correct data. It was found that 
229 tickets and transfers were collected 
during this period, leaving a total of 111 
passengers on board of the car for whom 
there should be six cents each. Therefore, 
the cash in the fare-box should have been 
$6.66. Actually, the amount of cash was 
$6.59. This difference of seven cents 
might have been a case of one passenger 
getting by and another depositing one 
cent short, or the entire amount might 
have been distributed among several 
passengers. On the basis of this test, the 
efficiency of collection was 99 per cent. 

“Transfers should be issued with the 
smallest delay; therefore, the design of the 
transfer should be such as to make this 
possible. The form of transfer which 
seems preferable for this purpose is the one 
upon which it is necessary to punch only 
the time at which the transfer will be good. 
The transfer-points at which the transfer 
is valid are printed upon the back of the 
transfer. With such a transfer a conductor 
at the beginning of this trip can generally 
estimate the number of transfers to be 
issued and upon them can punch the 
proper time. Thereafter, the only opera- 
tion required in issuing the transfer is its 
presentation to the passenger. 

“The title of this article indicates that 
its scope is limited to odd fares, but 
the discussion will inevitably bring about 
the thought, why should there be odd 
fares? 

“The only traction companies that can 
survive under a_ five-cent fare, six-cent 
fare, or even a seven-cent fare, are those 
which under prewar conditions could have 
maintained successful operation under a 
three- or four-cent fare. Inasmuch as no 
substitute has been found for street-railway 
facilities, civic authorities must recognize 
the justice of a fare that will not only pay 
for the service rendered but will enable the 
utility properly to maintain its lines, 
provide for extensions, and protect the 
capital investment. 

“Tn a great many cases such a fare will 
be ten cents and not an odd fare. Psycho- 
logical reasons have been the chief cause of 
decreased riding with the adoption of 
higher fares. One of the reasons is simply 
hatred and distrust of public utilities. A 
second reason has been that the passenger 
feels that the spending of an odd fare 
has been equivalent to using ten cents, 
inasmuch as the breaking of the dime has 
practically destroyed its purchasing power. 
If there is any merit to the view that the 
last reason has had any effect, the effeet in 
decreasing riding following fare-inereases 
after the first raise up to ten cents should 
be less marked. 

“When a company that has been com- 
pelled to adopt a six- or seven-cent fare 
must reduce service, skimp maintenance, 
and refuse extensions on account of in- 
adequate revenues, the result from ever) 
standpoint, both of the public and the 
company, must be less satisfactory than 
if it had squarely faced the issue and de- 
manded a ten-cent fare, at the same time 
providing the service that formerly went 
with the five-cent fare. 

“This ten-cent fare condition might be 
termed visionary, but if the public is con- 
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believe it will prefer maximum service for 
a convenient fare rather than odd fares and 
skimped service.” 





THE JOYLESS LAND 


Ca play no longer in Central 
Europe. Mirth has deserted that 
region; it is a land devoid of joy. Lest 
these should be considered extreme state- 
ments, we hasten to say that they are made 
on the authority of an editorial writer in 
The Lancet (London), who refers for his 
facts to relief workers and medical men in 
Germany and the former Austrian Empire. 
The German child, they say, is tired and 
nervous; he has lacked for years the 
mineral salts that tone the system. He 
has lost energy, and is no longer able to 
‘start anything.’”’ And finally, he has 
lost even the desire to play. What is to be 
the outcome? In Vienna most of the 
present generation of children will grow up 
stunted. Whether joy will return, and the 
little ones of the former Central Empires 
will begin again to sport and play, the 
editor of The Lancet frankly confesses he 
does not know. At any rate, {the return 
of mirth can not be foreseen.’’ He writes: 


‘Bodily needs are stated nowadays in 
calories, and if, in addition to being warmed 
and made capable of locomotion, we desire 
our bodies to escape such deficiency condi- 
tions as rickets, scurvy, and beriberi, three 
accessory substances must be included in 
our diet. Physiologists have long pointed 
out with a certain hauteur that mental 
processes as such require no food, or at all 
events that hard thinking produces no 
waste products which can be measured. 
But there is certainly one habit of mind 
which disappears when the body is not fed. 

“Mirth has deserted Central Europe. 
Last June Dr. Hilda Clark wrote: ‘I was 
four days in Vienna before I saw a child 
play’; more recent reports from relief- 
workers in Germany, German Austria, and 
Hungary agree that even where appear- 
ances are kept up by neat exterior and un- 
complaining mien nothing is left over for 
spontaneous expression of happiness. In 
a study of school-children made by Prof. 
A. Thiele, the school-doctor, and Herr 
Lorentz, a teacher in the schools of Chem- 
nitz, it is stated that as early as the severe 
winter of 1916 the children were apt to sit 
indolent, gazing in front of them, only to 
be roused by some strong stimulus, and 
soon relapsing into inattention. 

‘The whole nervous system, Dr. Thiele 
says, possesses a relatively high resistance 
to deprivation of food, but the lack of im- 
portant mineral salts was thus early in the 
war producing among school-children a 
tendency to rapid mental fatigue asso- 
ciated with excitability. Later, loss of 
energy and initiative became manifest, 
with a limitation of the fields of vision, in 
itself sufficient to prevent accuracy of work. 
Finally, all desire for play and sport died 
away, and, as a secondary result of the 
loss of the normal relaxations of. healthy 
childhood, primitive and coarse instincts 
began more and more to assert themselves. 

‘*Presumably rickets (the ‘English dis- 
ease!’), which is now practically universal 
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Everyman’s Oil 


Every day in your home or office there’s 
bound to be some real need for 3-in-One— 
the all-’round oil. 








3-in-One is the original anti-squeak oil for 
door hinges and office chairs. It lubricates 
perfectly typewriter, sewing machine, talking 
machine, adding machine, check punch, 
locks, clocks, bolts, catches, pencil-sharpener 
—everything in your home or office that ever 
needs oiling. 


3-1In-One 


also cleans and polishes desk, table, chairs, all 
varnished or veneered furniture. And it absolutely 
prevents rust on all metal surfaces, indoors or out. 


















3-in-One contains no acid, grit or grease. ~ Will not 
gum, dry out or become rancid. A pure oil com- 
pound of unlimited usefulness; wonderfully effective; 
economical, You'll like it. 










Sold at all good stores in 1 0z., 3 oz., and 8 oz. 
bottles and 3 oz. Handy Oil Cans. 


FREE A generous sample of 3-in-One and 


Dictionary of Uses. A postal will 
bring both. Write today. 


















THREE-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY 
165 KAM. BROADWAY NEW YORK 
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You want to keep your employees 
safe, of course. You want to 
protect them from any possible 
danger. 


And when you say “‘safe’’ you 
mean “safe!” You mean 100 
per cent safe, not 50 per cent nor 
25 per cent. 


Half safety is frequently worse 
than danger in plain’ sight. It 
disarms caution. 


Westinghouse-Krantz Auto- 
Lock Safety Switches provide the 
kind of protection that means real 
security. They are s-a-f-e in the 
full sense of the word. 


When the switch door is open, 
every exposed part of a Westing- 
house-Krantz - Safety Switch - is 
“‘dead.’? The door can’t be opened 
until the switch is thrown off. 
When the switch is thrown on, 
the door is automatically locked, 
and it can’t be thrown on until 
the door is closed. ‘There is no 
way for danger to get around it. 


Make Safe Mean SAFE 


Whether changing fuses or oper- 
ating the switch, the most careless 
employee is fully protected against 
shocks or burns. 


All Westinghouse-Krantz Safety 
Enclosed Switches have been 
approved by the Underwriter’s 
Laboratory and placed in the “A” 
classification, which means ‘“‘ac- 
complished safety.” 


Westinghouse-Krantz Safety 
Motor Starters, Safety Entrance 
Switches, Panel Boards and other 
safety products are all built with 
the same careful regard for the 
need of complete protection where- 
ever they are used. 


The complete line of Westing- 
house-Krantz products is listed in 
the new Westinghouse Catalogue 
of Electrical Supplies for 1920. If 
you do not have this, send for 
separate catalogue of the Westing- 
house-Krantz line. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING CO, 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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much to do with childish disabilities, for 
of a population of 300,000 in Dortmund 
Professor Engel notes that 5,000 children 
between two and seven years are unable 
to walk. Rickets in itself is an absorbing 
occupation, Dr. J. Lawson Dick, in his 
recent book, remarking that the infant 
suffering from active rickéts is too much 
engaged for the struggle for life to have 
time to fret about lesser things. His 
energy can not be dissipated in crying, 
for it is wholly oceupied in getting suffi- 
cient oxygen into the lungs. What the 
outcome of this mental inanition may be 
is not yet clear. 

“Tt seems certain, if the figures of late 
rickets in Vienna go undisputed, that the 
majority of Viennese children will grow up 
with *stunted- bodies, which will never 
require more than a limited supply of food. 
So the human race adapts itself to its 
environment, for better or for worse. 
Whether the mental life of these children 
will overflow again into mirth and the 
spontaneous exuberance of animal spirits 
must depend chiefly on the actual degree of 
mental stunting already present. The 
atixiety felt that those who have witnessed 
the results of inanition is not so much that 
the return of plenty may result in keen 
trade competition as that it will be too 
late to save healthy mental life. The 
return of mirth can not be foreseen.” 





INCREASED PRODUCTION BY TAKING 
LABOR’S ADVICE 

EPORTS in the publie press that a 

large measure of control had been 
turned over to the workers in government 
arsenals, and especially in that at Rock 
Island, Ill., have given rise of late to wide- 
spread discussion. One would think, to 
read some of the published accounts, that 
a full-fledged Soviet system had crept in 
under the very wings of the American 
eagle. An article on the subject con- 
tributed to Industrial Management (No- 
vember) by the Secretary of War himself 
ought to set these fears at rest. We learn 
from Secretary Baker that the Government 
has simply been taking the advice of its 
employees—a very good thing for any 
employer to do, and nothing new, of 
course, altho it is commonly done informally 
rather than systematically. The result, 
we are told, has been more than satisfactory, 
and Uncle Sam now has, at Rock Island 
and elsewhere, a body of contented helpers 
in complete sympathy with their superior 
officers. Writes Mr. Baker: 

‘“‘Before the war, the harness-shop of 
Rock Island Arsenal was in a very de- 
plorable condition from the point of view 
of production and efficient operation. A 
eondition of antagonism and distrust be- 
tween the management and the employees 
had grown up because of many familiar 
reasons, principal among which were the 
attempted introduction of so-called scien- 
tifie management methods, and the break- 
ing of promises made to the men that any 
increase in production brought about by 
their ingeniusness, resourcefulness, and 


ability would not be used against them for 
the purpose of reducing the increase in 
wages which they secured thereby. 


As a 








' prices, 


| result of this the men found that their 


only recourse was to place a deliberate 
limit’ on production; thus the afore- 
mentioned resourcefulness, ingeniousness, 
and ability of the men, instead of being 
directed into constructive channels for the 
purpose of improving production and 
methods of manufacture, were diverted 
into methods for limiting production. 
There experience had taught them that 
when their inventive ability was used con- 
structively it worked against them be- 
eause it reduced either their earnings, 
or resulted sooner or later in discharges 
or layoffs of their members. -The nor- 
mal progress in the purpose for which the 
shop existed was consistently retarded or 
limited. 

“‘When the United States entered the 
war and it became very apparent that 
maximum production was of the greatest 
importance, the men in the leather-shop 
voluntarily agreed to take off the limits 
which they had placed on productivity, 
providing, however, that piece-work prices 
were not reduced without their consent. 
They felt constrained to insist upon this 
feature, since not only had their past ex- 
perience taught them that they stood a 
serious chance of having their earnings 
cut, but also that they might have to put 
up with sueh subterfuge as changes in 
operation for the purpose of providing 
arguments to the management to back up 
their insistence of reducing prices. Thus 
it came to pass that on a very vital matter, 
namely, the establishment of piece-work 
the men were given the basic 
privilege of ~participating in the process 
whereby these prices were determined. 
This in reality was the first recognition of 
the principle of democracy as applied to 
the manufacturing industry conducted by 
Rock Island Arsenal, a government-owned 
and controlled institution. 

“The next thing which developed con- 
cerned itself with the policy which the new 
officer who was placed in charge of the 
harness-shop employed with regard to the 
particular production and labor problems 
existing. This officer came from a firm 
which had a very bad reputation with 
labor, and consequently was immediately 
regarded by the employees with extreme 
suspicion. The men, however, with clear- 
eut frankness, went to him and advised 
that they were willing to cooperate to their 
fullest capacity provided they found him 
square, and provided he would not hold 
it against them that they were members of a 
legitimate labor organization. It remains 
to the credit of this officer that he accepted 
the situation on this basis, apparently 
realizing what it meant from the point of 
view of production. He was ready to 
agree to anything which in his estimation 
would bring about improvement in mutual 
eonfidence and _ good-will between the 
shop management and the workers. The 
situation eventually so developed that the 
employees were permitted to select their 
own foremen, a very interesting and 
worthy enlargement of the principle of 
democracy already mentioned. Conse- 
quently, when the committee previously 
referred to, together with the demo- 
cratically selected foremen of the shop, 
began to function cooperatively with 
the management of the shop, a very 
remarkable change in the atmosphere 
manifested itself. The men had con- 
fidence in what was going on; they stept 
into the breach and began to produce. Old 
grievances, misunderstandings, suspicions 
were all cleared away like a fog before a 
breeze, and everybody began to breathe 
freely and act enthusiastically. 





“For instance, it has been the custom 
in the past to reimburse individuals for 
suggestions which resulted in improved 
processes of manufacture. However, since 
these new relationships came into ex- 
istence the men refused to accept these 
bonuses, first personally requesting that 
they be paid to a central beneficiary fund, 
but finally agreeing that even this was not 
the fairest arrangement and deciding not 
to accept any bonus for any purpose 
whatsoever. They even went so far, as 
long as they enjoyed a genuine participa- 
tion in the determination of shop-processes 
and piece-work prices, to recommend re- 
ductions in these prices when earnings 
became excessively out of proportion due 
to improved methods of manufacture, 
always trying to be consistent in one 
direction as well as another. 

**Many other specific instances might be 
cited to illustrate the benefits which auto- 
matically resulted as a consequence of the 
new spirit which came into existence. . . 
The net result was a most remarkable 
increase in production carried on by con- 
tented and willing men. ...... 

“The War Department has encouraged 
the formation of committees of its em- 
ployees in the arsenals, which committees 
consult freely with the men and act in an 
advisory capacity to the management 
on questions of shop conditions, produc- 
tion, and wages; by this means hearty 
cooperation has been secured, and com- 
plete sympathy between the management 
and the employees has resulted. The 
authority of the management, however, is 
wholly undiminished by the advisory 
relation of the committees—the manage- 
ment of the plants is undisturbed, the 
Government operates them, the authority 
of the commanding officer is as complete 
as it has always been. 

“‘The whole purpose of the steps which 
have been taken is to bring about under- 
standing and good feeling, but not in any 
sense to part with either the responsi- 
bility or the authority of the Government 
in the management of these industrial 
enterprises.” 





DUPLICATING NATURE 
ATURE is a great chemist; 
continually resolving things 

their elements and then putting those ele- 
ments together again in all sorts of ways. 
We have been gradually learning to imitate 
her. The pulling apart is easy enough, 
but the putting together is a hard problem 
and is being solved only bit by bit. Nature 
is yielding up her secrets to the chemist 
slowly, and particularly her methods of 
making products that are industrially val- 
uable. Some of the things that modern 
synthetie chemistry is already able to pro- 
duce are described in an article entitled, 
**How Chemists Have Succeeded in Dupli- 
eating Nature’s Products,” contributed to 
The American Food Journal (Chicago, 
November) by J. J. Willaman, of the Min- 
nesota Agricultural Experiment Station. 
Writes Mr. Willaman: 
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‘‘When the housewife wants to impart 
to her pudding the flavor of vanilla, she 
asks for a bottle of vanilla at the store. 
If she be an elderly housewife, she uncon- 
sciously assumes without looking at the 
bottle that she is getting an extract of the 
vanilla bean, for her mother used to buy 
the beans and make her own extract, and, 
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The varnished speed boat puts its ou be om ¥ ace eurface prot <. 
surtace coating to strenuous tests costly dredges, unloading and con 
and emphasizes what we can ex veying 1 inery. Without sur 
pect from varnish in our own face coating such equipment would 
homes. Every surtace where var- at once become a mass of rust and 
nish is needed should be protected, its destruction would be sure. Ap 
when complete protection can be ome O un ere ply the same reasoning to your 
had so easily. own metal property. 
HIS house is not old, erty owner will admit is im- sand and one things grow 

+ but look at its condi- pressive. ny waste through old before their time simply 

tion! Anything but an actual lack of surface protection is through lack of surface pro- 

photograph might be con- unnecessary waste. Damage tection. 

sidered an exaggeration. has to start at the surface. If 


Examine your property as 
closely as you would expect 
some one else to do it to 
whom you had intrusted its 


the surface is undamaged the 
property lasts— repair bills 
are avoided—money 1s saved. 


Note the way the building 
has rotted away under the 
eaves owing to neglect. 


Paint — surface protection Your house may or may care. Save the surface and 
—would have prevented this not be well protected—it will you save all. 
ruin. The unpainted metal ed “~ _ posi And re- « 
eave troughs rusted through, —. nar Miptathaated aot ional We have prepared a book which 
water got into the eaves and tion 1S vital to every thing you will find as interesting as it is 
decay did the rest Repairing you own—to all wooden and valuable. It will tell you some new 
: ‘a : . metal property, to outbuild- things about surface protection as a 
will be expensive business. eg Ai means to prevent loss. Thoroughly 
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is extreme case points niture, to everything exposec dines Gove Gk Gartece Gonesion, 

an example which any prop- to weather or wear. A thou- Room 632, The Bourse, Philadelphia. 


THIS ADVERTISEMENT 


is issued by the Save the Surface Committee, representing the Paint, Varnish and Allied Interests, whose 
products, taken as a whole, serve the primary purposes of preserving, protecting and beautifying the 
innumerable products of the lumber, metal, cement and manufacturing industries, and their divisions. 


"SAVE THE SURFACE AND YOU SAVE ALL”~ faint % Varnish 
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Why the busiest executives 
have the clearest desks 


ECONDS are precious with men who are 
paid the highest salaries. They save 
their own time—just as they save useless 
waste through every department. 


They can’t afford to have disordered desks. 
They never hunt for papers. 


The “Y and E” organization has supplied 


“_ the ideas and equipment to provide this 
— perfect order. It builds the desks and filing 
=. cabinets for the executive and his office 
force—and then provides the system that 


4000 “Y and E” ‘ : 
Dita fioute makes this equipment work. 


Efficiency Desks 


Card Record Systems Making supplies as well as cabinets 


Blueprint Files “Y and E” have worked outall the principles 
Wood Cabinets wv ae . . 
ee ee Of filing so thata “Y and E” cabinet isa unit. 
Filing System Supplies 2 ca * 
Fire-Wall Steel It is more than a storehouse—it’s a vital, 
— working force for prevision and speed. 


Record Filing Safes 
Steel Shelving 
Vertical Filing Use your letterhead in writing for 


Supplies an: ny 3 ” 
iy eunon Arch Files Vertical Filing Down-to-Date 


YAWMAN4NDFRBE M FG.(@. 
134 ST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Makers of “‘Y and E’’ Filing Equipment 
and System Supplies 











ONE STORE OR REPRESENTATIVE IN EVERY CITY 
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of course, that is the way the factory does 
it. Ifshe be a younger housewife, however, 
she never stops to think what her purchase 
is, where it comes from, how it is made; 
she knows it will make vanilla pudding, so 
what is the difference what or where or 
how? Like as not, the bottle says on the 
label, as is demanded by the Pure Food 
Laws, ‘Vanilla flavor; contains vanillin.’ 
Now, ‘vanilla flavor’ is entirely different 
from ‘vanilla extract’’ and therein lies the 
story. 

‘‘Some years ago a chemist,. after long 
and arduous labor, succeeded in establish- 
ing the identity of the delightful flavoring 
material of the vanilla pod. He found out 
ics exact formula; he discovered its exact 
inner constitution; and then he proceeded 
to find a way of producing the substance 
artificial:y. He called this active constitu- 
ent cf the vanilla bean ‘vanillin.’ A firm 
began manufacturing it on a large scale; 
they made a solution of it, colored the solu- 
tion with caramel, bottled it, sold it for 
vanilla extract, and no one knew the dif- 
ference. And why should they? The ar- 
tificial compound was absolutely identical 
with the active compound of the bean; it 
was not a substitute, but the real thing, 
produced synthetically. 

“Perhaps another brand of vanilla in 
your kitchen may say on the label that it 
contains vanillin and coumarin. Now cou- 
marin, which is the compound responsible 
for the odor of new-mown hay, in concen- 
trated solutions has a flavor which suggests 
vanilla, altho it is not found in the vanilla 
bean. Hence, coumarin, when used to imi- 
tate the vanilla flavor, is a substitute pure 
and simple; it is chemical camouflage. 

*Altho it is no slight trick to find artifi- 
cial compounds which will simulate the 
products of nature, we shall consider here 
only those eases in which the chemist has 
actually achieved the duplication of the 
natural product. 

*“There are in chemistry just two great 
processes—analysis and synthesis. Analy- 
sis consists in the chemical examination and 
testing of a substance to discover its nature, 
its constitution, and its identity; it is al- 
ways a-tearing-down process. Synthesis, 
on the contrary, is a building-up process. 
It takes two or more known substances and 
combines them to make a different known 
substance. Perhaps a half dozen stages in 
the building-up process are passed through, 
but always the final objective is kept in 
sight. 

“Tt is obvious that in setting about to 
duplicate one of nature’s substances, on a 
large scale, three separate phases of the 
works are involved. First, the analysis of 
the compound to discover its constitution; 
secondly, the synthesis of that compound 
in the laboratory; and thirdly, the synthe- 
sis of the compound on a factory scale. 
Many natural substances can be repro- 
duced in the laboratory, but can not be 
produced on a commercial scale except at 
a prohibitive cost. 

‘* Perhaps one of the most historic achieve- 
ments along this line was the synthesis of 
indigo. It took Bayer fifteen years to dis- 
cover the process of making artificial in- 
digo, and twenty more years to put the 
process on a factory basis. Asa result, we 
now have a dye which is more constant in 
composition and quality than the natural 
product; and the great fields of indigo in 
India and Japan are almost a thing of the 
past. 
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‘*Another dye-plant that had a similar 
fate is madder. This was the source of the 
beautiful alizarine, until the constitution of 
the dye and a method of preparing it from 
a coal-tar product were discovered, when 
the synthetic substances entirely replaced 
the natural. 

‘‘Other examples of the discovery of the 
secrets of nature’s colors might be sighted, 
but the two above are the most important. 
By far the greater majority of our dyes 
are purely artificial; they are never found 
in nature, at least to our knowledge. The 
rivalry between the laboratories of man and 
those of nature has resulted in the former 
far outstripping the latter in the produc- 
tion of tints useful to man in the coloring 
of fabrics, paper, leather, hair, and other 
materials.” 

Probably the most romantic field in 
chemistry, Mr. Willaman goes on to say, is 
that of the floral perfumes. It requires 
hundreds of pounds of flowers to yield a 
pound of essence; hence even the ten billion 
pounds of flowers which are picked annually 
by the people of Grasse, France, can not 
possibly supply the perfume market of the 
world. Therefore, the chemist has dupli- 
cated many of our most prized floral odors 
at so low a cost that every one can now 
scent at least her kerchief, and he has pro- 
duced them so abundantly that hardly a 
cake of soap of any kind now 
the market unperfumed. We read further: 


‘The odorous material from a given 
flower is seldom if ever a single substance; 
usually it is a complex mixture of many, 
perhaps half a hundred, different sub- 
stances. To separate these components, 
to analyze each one to determine its chem- 
ical constitution, and then to discover the 
method of synthesizing it, is indeed a her- 
eulean task. The successful attempts have 
been hence relatively few in number, and 
have been the product not of one mind, 
but of the joint efforts of many minds, 
working for many years, in several labora- 
tories, often in several different countries. 

‘For example, the essence of jasmine has 
been found to have the following composi- 
tion: benzyl acetate, 65 per cent.; linalool, 
15.5; linalyl acetate, benzyl alcohol, 
6; jasmone, 3; indol, 2.5; methyl anthra- 
nilate, 0.5; and traces of geraniol and para- 
eresol. With this formula firmly estab- 
lished, the manufacturing perfumer has 
now only to assemble the pure constitu- 
ents and blend them in the proper propor- 
tion. And in assembling them, he can not 
eall upon the chemist for all of them; he 
must still go to nature for some. For in- 
stance, the benzyl alcohol and acetate and 
the cresol can be obtained most e: isily from 
eoal-tar products; the linalool and linalyl 
acetate can not be readily synthesized, so 
are obtained from the Mexican linaloa plant 
and from a certain kind of South-American 
rosewood. And the traces of constituents 
may not be ignored any more than the oboe 
or the flutes may be left out of a symphony 
orchestra. While indol is one of the causes 
of the revolting odor of human feces, the 
presence or absence of the trace of it in the 
above formula makes or breaks the jasmine 
scent. 

‘*When it comes to building up new and 
delightful olfactory sensations which do not 
exist even in nature, the chemist gathers up 
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BUY 
» FOV 
\HOM 


. from This 
Book 


The home you long for 
is somewhere in this Bennett 
Book—a most modern, comfort- 
able, and artistic home—one, too, 
that you can have without delay, be- 
cause the Bennett Plan makes it avail- 
able right now at a price lower than what 
you might expect to pay. 





































CLARENDON 
7 Rooms ard Bath 





/ One recent saving 
$826.50 and Weeks of Time 





One recent Bennett customer writes: “The 
best price here was over $2,200.00 . . and 
your complete bill was $1,373. 50, to say 


nothing of weeks and weeks of labor costs your 
‘Ready-Cut’ saved too. 


Bennett Economies for you are many—the archi- 
tect’s plan free of charge, waste abolished, the 
labor cost of cutting and fitting eliminated, no 
extras, quality up to highest standards, early 
occupancy, and so on—all together effecting a 
genuine saving of real proportions. 


Bennett Home 
tter-Buil Ready-Cut 


Come from the foremost lumber center for econom- 
ical house building—the great Tonawandas—where 
the choicest lumber is available at wholesale prices; 
where giant modern mill equipment almost auto- 
matically manufactures it into houses of a finer 
grade for a fraction of former cost; and where the 
timber coming in and lumber going out is handled 
in large lots at tremendous saving. 
With the Bennett plan you know the exact cost before you 
start to build. And, although you save hundreds of dollars, 
you have a most charming home, architecturally. and com- 
fortably a masterpiece. No guess work—no costly expéri- 
menting—no exasperating changes—just the home you want 
without paying the present high building prices. 








More Than Fifty Fine Designs 


One glance at the Bennett Book will show you the character 
and beauty of Bennett Homes. Each one of the more than 
fifty striking designs shown in this book represents the best 
efforts of a board of designers. Each house has becn ap- 
proved for comfort, ready heating, economical plumbing 
and convenient housekeeping, as well as economical building and 
artistic finishing. The built-in conveniences mean savings not 
to be overlooke ‘A in furnishing your home. When you read this 
book you'll understand why these houses are better designed, 
better built, and why we can make prompt shipments by main 
line railroad to all parts of the country 


Use the Coupon To Get This Book 


Let us send you the Bennett Book showing “more than fifty 
fine Bennett Homes photographically reproduced as they 
appear in actual use. You'll understand why such savings 
are possible when you read this helpful book—the coupon 
brings it—fill in and mail it now. 





Ray H. Bennett Lumber Co., Inc. 
[Makers of BENNETT HOMES 
770 Main Street North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


BENNETT HOMES 
770 Main Street, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
FREE No. 77 of BENNETT 


Gentlemen: — Please send Catalog 


HOMES, Better-Built and Ready-Cut, to 


Name 


Street 
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Foresight 


in Canada 


HIS building of the Gillette 
Safety Razor Company of Can- 
ada, Ltd., in Montreal is an example 
of the engineering service furnished 


by Lockwood, Greene & Co. of Can- 


ada, Ltd. 






-GiHhette-- 


* WORLD G 












Industrial building in Canada re- 
quires Canadian engineering. The 
work must be planned and directed 
with a thorough knowledge of the 
ideals and problems of that country. 


Lockwood, Greene & Co. of Can- 
ada, Ltd., is a Canadian organization, 
equipped with both technical knowl- 
edge and a thorough understanding 
of Canadian conditions. 
industrial engineering service of par- 





It offers an 


“BUILDING 
WITH 
FORESIGHT” 


ticular value to American industries 
which are planning to manufacture 


in Canada. 


LOCKWOOD, GREENE & CO. 
ENGINEERS 


BOSTON, 60 FEDERAL STREET 
ATLANTA, HEALEY BUILDING 


CHICAGO, 38 S. DEARBORN STREET 
- NEW YORK, 101 PARK AVENUE 


DETROIT, MICH., 822-29 BOOK BLDG. 
LOCKWOOD, GREENE & CO. OF.CANADA, LTD,;"MONTREAL, P. Q. 
COMPAGNIE LOCKWOOD, GREENE, 47. AVE. DE L’OPERA, PARIS, FRANCE 
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his science and steps. aside, making way for 
the artist. For.the perfume artist, with 
his highly trained and sensitive nose, is the 
one who actually combines the available 
pure oils and produces the multitude of. dif- 
ferent perfumes which are so gaily vialed 
and bottled and -displayed in our shops. 
The perfume artist has a new world at his 
feet; by his ecstatic creations he ean trans- 
port us into realms of delight undreamed of. 
As a recent writer says, ‘Just as the chem- 
ist has found the delightful fragrance of new- 
mown hay to be due to the crystalline lac- 
tone coumarin, so in time he will diseover 
and synthesize the refreshing odor of the 
sea-borne breeze, the exhilarating fragrance 
abounding within the forest after a warm 
rain, and the many charming odors which 
prevail at the various seasons in the fields.’ 

‘‘Thanks to the synthesizing chemist; we 
no longer have to.gather the sputum of the 
whale from the surface of the seas for our 
ambergris; and we no longer have to ob- 
tain oil of bitter almonds from natural 
sourees, but simply manufacture benzalde- 
hyde. 

‘‘A less romantic, but eminently useful 
field of activity of the manufacturing chem- 
ist is that of making hard fat out of vege- 
table oils. There isan enormous amount of 
cotton-seed-, peanut-, corn-, and soy-bean- 
oil available for use as human food and for 
soap manufacture, if its physical condition 
as a soft oil did not limit or even preclude 
its adaptability for these purposes. Human 
beings, Americans at least, are not used to 
cooking with oils; they demand fats. And 
an oil makes a soap that is too soft for 
most purposes. Now, chemists found that 
the main constituent of lard, tallow, and 
other body fats of animals is stearin, and the 
main constituent in the vegetable oils is 
olein. They further found that the dif- 
ference between stearin and olein is six 
atoms of hydrogen. . . . They then con- 
ceived the idea of causing six atoms of 
hydrogen to combine with the olein to 
form stearin. And after many years of 
vicissitude this process is now an estab- 
lished commercial fact. It is called hydro- 
genation. By means of it vegetable oils 
are converted into beautiful solid, white 
fat, which is finding favor with American 
housewives as lard compound and lard sub- 
stitute, and which is sold under many copy- 
righted names. Also, the soap-makers use 
great quantities of these ‘fats made to 
order.’ The process can be carried to any 
degree of completion, producing fats of any 
desired consistency. 

‘“‘We could go on and discuss what the 
synthesizing chemist has done in the dupli- 
eation of natural medicines and drugs, of 
rubber and other gums, and of many other 
substances required by this complex civil- 
ization of ours. The idea behind all of 
them, however, is simply this: to produce 
in the factory, within a small space and 
under economical conditions of labor and 
of raw materials, the same substances which 
nature produces in out-of-the-way tropical 
jungles, or in a few rare odorous blossoms, 
or on acres of land that could more profit- 
ably be devoted to other kinds of crops. 
The further idea is to produce those mate- 
rials in more standard grades, to maintain 
a supply free from the vagaries of the 
weather, and to deliver them to the con- 
sumer more cheaply and more abundantly 
than the natural product. And the still 
further’ idea is to improve on nature; “to 
produce substances that she never did.” 
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(Confessions of a Mild Havana 


OR years now, men who had 
a hankering for ‘ripe Havana 

leaf made palatably. mild, have 
found in Robt. Burns their 
beau-ideal. 

Robert Burns explains it thus: 
“My full Havana filler rarely fails 
to give my friends delight. The 
fact is, special curing brings my 
choice Havana to just the right 
degree of mildness. My deli- 
cately neutral Sumatra wrapper 
leaf helps that mildness. Deft 


fingers fashion my well-pro- 


portioned, easy-drawing form. 

“But after all, the test lies 
here: Suppose you ask my friends 
among the trade, what luck they 


have with substitutes.” 
* * * 


A WORTHY TEST, but here’s a 
better yet; suppose you inter- 
view Robt. Burns himself. Keen 
smokers, men who know, declare 
he’s an even better cigar than 
ever—which is saying much. 


Beneral Cpar To. 


119 West 40th St., New York City 


HAVE YOU TRIED ONE LATELY? 


WV 





ROBT. BURNS 
Invincible 
2 for 25 
13c for 1 
Box of 50—$5.75 
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toman. ‘“‘The man who 


Copyright 1920 : 
ese Try tobacco in whatever form he will, the true devotee returns 
again and again to his pipe as the highest form of tobacco enjoyment. 
In time of stress, in perplexity, in the quiet hour with good books, 


“when good fellows get together, 
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The Teal "TOBACCONESS' 


of the Pipe 


For the full enjoyment of the blessing of good tobacco you’ll never 
beat a well seasoned pipe. Since the days of Sir Walter Raleigh, 


pipe smokers, no one has ever devised a 
the genial heart of Nature’s gracious gift 
smokes thinks like a sage and acts like a 


Samaritan,”’ says Lord Lytton. Notribute to the pipe was ever truer. 


” 


a-foot or on wheels, a-field or 


a-float—his pipe is a man’s true friend and boon companion. 


ANP a good pipe at its best is a pipe filled with Velvet. 

What is Velvet? Not ordinary Burley tobacco—not 
a mixture of Burley or other tobaccos—but the rich, 
mellow Burley tobacco grown only in the limestone 


section of old Kentucky. 


Then follows two years’ natural ageing in the wood. 


You know what that means. 


Here’s the long and short of it: Velvet is the finest 
smoking tobacco grown— naturally matured by long age- 
ing—manufactured right—honest from start to finish. 


Couldn’t be better at any price. 


There are a lot of pipefuls 
in each big generous tin of 
Velvet, and each pipeful is 
good tobacco at its best. 


Write to Velvet Joe, 4241 
Folsom Avenue, St. Louis, 
Mo., for his 1920 Almanac. 
He. will send it FREE. 
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PALESTINE 


(Continued from page 42) 


political needs is in evidence from the 
pronouncement of the British workingmen 
that ‘the British labor movement further 
expresses the hope that it may be prac- 
ticable by agreement among all the nations 
to set free Palestine from the harsh and 
aggressive government of the Turk, in 
order that the country may form a free 
state, under international guaranties, to 
which such of the Jewish people as desire to 
do so may return and may work out their 
salvation, free from interference by those of 
alien race or religion.’ That the sentiment 
in this direction runs as strong on this side of 
the ocean as on the other is seen in resolu- 
tions of a like tenor passed not only by the 
United Hebrew Trades of New York, but 
also by the American Federation of Labor.” 


RECOGNITION OF JEWISH CLAIMS 
—Other countries have given assurances 
similar to those of Great Britain and men- 
tion may be made of the governments of 
France, Italy, 
Siam. The indorsement 


Greece, Serbia, Holland, and 
‘especially dear 
to us,”’ says Professor Gottheil, came from 
the President of the United States of Amer- 
fea, who wrote in part as follows: 


“T have watched with deep and sincere 
interest the reconstructive work which the 
Weissmann Commission has done in Pales- 
tine at the instance of the British Govern- 
ment, and I welcome an opportunity to ex- 
press the satisfaction I have felt in the prog- 
ress of the Zionist movement in the United 
States and in the Allied gountries since the 
declaration by Mr. Balfour on behalf of the 
British Government of Great Britain’s ap- 
proval of the establishment in Palestine of 
a national home for the Jowish people, and 
his promise that the Br-:ish Government 
would use its best end--vors to facilitate 
the achievement of that object, with the 
understanding that nothing would be done 
to prejudice the civil and religious rights 
of non-Jewish people in Palestine or the 
rights and political status enjoyed by Jews 
in other countries.” 


PALESTINE’S 


Jewish Palestine 


NEIGHBORS — Whether 
is to be an in- 
colony of 


eventually 
dependent free state, a crown 
Great Britain, or is ‘‘to rest 


under the protecting guidance of some one 


for a while 


Power or under the especial tutelage of some 
league of nations,”’ remarks Professor Gott- 
heil, 


We read then: 


one or two conditions seem certain. 


“Tt must stand in cordial relations with 
the new Arab kingdom of the Hejaz to the 
south and the coming state of Syria to the 
north. It must have the good will of the 
leading countries that are to be responsible 
for the international order that is in process 
of creation. It will not rely upon its phys- 
ical strength, for, at best, it will be small in 
extent. It will depend upon the sense of 
right and of justice on the part of those to 
whom world-leadership will be given. 

‘*For the rest, it will have to demonstrate 
its own ability to live upon its own merits 
and by itsownlabor. An indication of this 
ability may be seen in the development of 
Jewish Palestine prior to the outbreak of 
the war. Despite the many difficulties of 
Turkish opposition, of paternalism on the 
part of Jewish parent organizations in other 
parts of the world, and of inexperience, the 
Jewish settlements in Palestine covered 
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Your Tire Valves 





The object of a tire valve is to retain the air that has been pumped into the tire. 
The SCHRADER UNIVERSAL VALVE has been fulfilling this object for more 


| than twenty-five years, first with Bicycle Tires and later with Automobile, 
| cycle, Aeroplane and Heavy Truck Tires, and it has done this with such thorough- 
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Motor- 


ness and efficiency that today every Tire Manufac- 
turer in the United States equips his tubes with that 
particular valve. 

On frequent occasions the tire makers, justly 
proud of the achievements of their tires, have pub- 
lished the fact that this or that car had crossed the 
continent ‘ ‘with the same air in the tires with which 
they started.’”” Such a performance speaks well for 
the tires, but it also speaks well for the valves on 
those tires. 

Obviously, a tire is only as good as the valve 
with which it is equipped, and the best tire in the 
world will give a very poor account of itself if the 

valve on it leaks. 

There have been none to question the ability of the 
SCHRADER UNIVERSAL VALVE to act properly as a re- 
tainer of air; every year some little refinement has been added to 
further improve it, until today it is recognized by Tire Manufac- 
turers as the only valve doing justice to their tires and offering the 
guarantee of perfect service which they require. 

It is not enough, however, for a tire valve to be perfect, it 
must remain perfect. Unfortunately, it cannot remain perfect if 
dirt or dust or foreign substances are permitted to enter the valve- 
stem and lodge between the valve seat “‘A”’ and the rubber washer 
jek Any obstruction at this point - bound to cause a slow 

scape of air and an eventual soft tire—and soft tires are hard on 
the pocketbook, as all experienced Motorists know to their sorrow. 

We urge you, therefore, to pay particular attention to your 
Valve Cap ‘ and to make sure that it is always put back over 

the mouth of the valve after pumping the tire or testing 

its inflation. The Cap in itself would hermetically seal the 
air within the tire if there were no plunger or washer further 
down. 

Keep foreign matter out of your valve-stem by screwing your 

valve cap down firmly over the mouth of the valve and you 
will never know what a leaky valve is. 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, 
BROOKLYN, 'N. Y. 


Inc. 

















Money-Back Offer 
Put an Outlook on your car 
andtry it 20 days. Then if 
you are willing to part with 
it send it back and your money 
will be returned. All dealers 
areauthorized by us to make 
this same MONEY- BACK 
GUARANTEEbofsatisfaction. 

The 
Easy to Put On 3b: 
look “*Regular’’ clamps over the 
top of the windshield. Anyone 
can put it on in ten minutes or 
less, without other tools than a 
screwdriver and a pair of hands. 
Once on,it stayson. Therubber 
roiler protects the glass and 
keeps the tension always even 
so that the wiper is held firmly, 
snugly, uniformly against the 
glassat alltimes. Special models 
for closed cars fasten through 
the glass or through the wind- 
shield frame. 


until“tomor- 
Don’t Wait row’’ (which 
never comes) in order to make 
your car safe! If your dealer can 
supply you SEND THE 
COUPON DIRECT TO US 
TODAY with $2 (in Canada 
$3) for an Outlook Windshield 
Cleaner—and begin at once 
iting § this protection Cor your 
fife and pocketbook. 


UNSEEN DANGERS 
Crouch Behind a Clouded Windshield! 
Destruction 
hides behind each one. As you drive through the storm, 

with windshield blurred and vision confused, what dangers 


Tie ahead! A collision—a wrecked machine—perhaps your 
own life and other lives dashed out in a twinkling ! 


Nor do all the accidents nor the worst acci- Wa 
dents | occur onlyin “blinding” storms. Just a mo- 
ment’s shower, or a fine mist—an instant’s loss 4 
of sight—end the harm is done. No driver was 
ever so” careful =! pret as oo ene ya for- te: 
ever if he persistedin driving without clear 
vision in every weather. Your turn will of Outlect 
come if you don’t prepare! £ ompany, 
Outlook keeps the windshield clear SY 5565 Euclid 
at alltimes. Anyone can attach ©; Avenue, 
it in 10 minutes. It's no trouble— ae Cleveland, Ohio 
always works — never in the Sian wtctened 68 tin 
way—looks well—lasts long. > i Connita Sip seed ane 
ae Outlook Windshield 
 eaaupad for .. . open 
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Acid 
Teeth 


All Statements Approved by 
High Dental Authorities 


Hidden in the Film 


The acid which destroys your teeth is lactic acid, 
produced from certain foods by action of bacteria. 

The film on your teeth—that viscous film—holds the 
food substance while it ferments and forms acid. Then 
it holds the acid in contact with the teeth to cause decay. 


This film clings to teeth, gets between the teeth, enters 
crevices and stays. The ordinary dentifrice does not dis- 
solve it. The tooth brush fails to remove it all. So it pro- 
tects the acid. Free acids are neutralized by alkaline saliva. 


That film is the source of nearly all tooth troubles. 
That is what discolors, not your teeth. It is the basis of 
tartar. It is a breeder of germs—millions of them. Those 
germs, with tartar, are the chief causes of pyorrhea. 


Brushing the teeth does not suffice, as nearly every- 
body knows. You must remove the film. After pains- 
taking research, dental science has found a way to do 
that. The way is now embodied in a dentifrice called 
Pepsodent. And we offer you a 10-Day Tube to show 


you what it does. 


Use It 10 Days—Free 


Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the digestant of albumin. 
The film is albuminous matter. The object of Pepsodent is to 
dissolve it, then to constantly combat it. 

Ordinary pepsin will not do. It must be activated, and 
the usual agent is harmful to the teeth. So pepsin long 
seemed impossible. 

Now science has invented a harmless activating method. 
Five governments have already granted patents. Now active 
pepsin can be applied twice daily to the teeth. 

Authorities have made many clinical tests. Thousands of 
dentists have tried it. And now leading dentists all over 
America urge its universal adoption. 


Péepsodent 


REG. U.S. 
The New-Day Dentifrice 
A Scientific Product—Sold by Druggists Everywhere 


This is the 


That Destroys Your 


PTITIIIITIT ii 
259 


Ten-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 34, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 
ENS ee Ee ee ne ee 


R25 2 hiicllg is.o ag. ove' Wie dice 


Send the Coupon for a 
10-Day Tube 


Note how clean the teeth feel 
after using. Mark the absence 
of the viscous film. See how the 
teeth whiten as the fixed film 
disappears. 





some 500,000 dunams (quarter-acres) of 
land. Of these 62,400 consisted of planta- 
tions (orange groves, vineyards, almond, 
and olive groves, ete.) of the value of 22,- 
605,000 frances and producing a net income 
of 2,271,500 francs. Half of the remaining 
437,600 dunams are devoted to cereal and 
vegetable farming, and the balance to vil- 
lages, roads, and land still in the process of 
development for future occupation. The 
total value of the Jewish possessions in the 
country has been estimated at something 
more than 50,000,000 frances.” 


COMMUNAL LIFE—The same authority 
informs us that the basic principles upon 
which communal life in Jewish Palestine is 
to be ordered are best shown in the state- 
ment drawn up and passed at the Zionist 
Convention in Pittsburg, June, 1918: 


**1, Political and civil equality irrespec- 
tive of race, sex, or faith of all the inhabi- 
tants of the land. 

‘*2. To insure in the Jewish national 
home in Palestine equality of opportunity, 
we favor a policy which, with due regard 
to existing rights, shall tend to establish the 
ownership and control of the land and of all 
natural resources, and of all public utilities 
by the whole people. 

**3. All land owned or controlled by the 
whole people should be leased on such condi- 
tions as willinsure the fullest opportunity for 
development and continuity of possession. 

“4 The cooperative principle should be 
applied as far as feasible in the organization 
of al) agricultural, industrial, commercial, 
and financial undertakings. 

**5. The fiscal policy shall be framed so 
as to protect thé people from the evils of 
land speculation and from every other form 
of financial oppression. 

“6, The system of free public instruction 
which is to be established should embrace all 
grades and departments of education. 

“7. The medium of public instruction 
shall be Hebrew, the national language of 
the Jewish people.” 


* DEMOCRACY IN EXCELSIS”—Hon- 
est endeavor to carry out these principles 
has laid the foundations for a democratic 
government which seeks to continue the 
“utmost freedom of individual expression 
with a proper regard for the good conduct 
of the whole community,”’ says Professor 
Gottheil, who proceeds: 


“Tt is democracy in excelsis. Each col- 
ony has its council that administers its in- 
ternal affairs and that represents it when 
matters pertaining to all the colonies are 
to be settled. The members of these coun- 
ceils are elected by all the men and the 
women that have lived in the colony for at 
least two years. Various committees as- 
sist the Council in its labors—a Valuation 
Committee to apportion the amount of 
taxes to be paid; an Education Committee 
to care for the communal schools, kinder- 
gartens, and public festivals; a Committee 
of Public Security to see that the necessary 
police service is rendered, and an Arbitra- 
tion Committee to settle disputes that may 
arise among the colonists. At the moment 
that the war broke out the colonists were in 
the act of forming a committee that was to 
take charge of those matters that were 
common to all the colonies—in a measure, 
a Privy Council. 

‘**One would be ealled a facile opportunist 
if one believed that anything more had been 
done than to point the way development 
must take. Measures must be laid down 
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to insure other and non-Jewish interests in 
the country not only their full value and 
their complete liberty of action, but their 
concurrent action with what we hope will 
be the dominating Jewish forces there. To 
work out the problems, the protecting hand 
of some great Power is urgently needed, and 
all indications point to Great Britain as the 
one that, through special cireumstances and 
unusual equipment, is called upon to give 
this pioneer aid in helping the form of Judea, 
that has lain prostrate for so long a time, 
to rise once more and take its fitting place 
among the Powers of the world.” 


STORY OF THE ZIONIST MOVE- 
MENT—The rebirth of the Jewish nation 
in statehood may be said to date back to 
the first’ Zionist Congress at Basel during 
August, 1897, we are reminded by Professor 
Gottheil, who explains that— 


“Tt formulated the so-called Basel Pro- 
gram, which proclaimed that Zionists strive 
to ‘create for the Jewish people a home in 
Palestine secured by public law,’ and that 
they ‘purpose to work for the agricultural 
and industrial colonization of the land, the 
binding together of the whole of Jewry by 
means of institutions, but always ‘in aec- 
cordance with the laws of each country,’ 
and especially to attain this aim by gaining 
in all eases the necessary ‘government con- 
sent.’> It was a declaration made with 
every circumstance of frankness, a condi- 
tion that has remained fundamental to the 
Zionist position, from that year to this. 
Between the years 1897 and 1913 eleven 
Congress meetings were held. Parties were 
developed as the movement represented by 
the Congress gained momentum; but never 
did the absolutely democratic spirit that in- 
formed it lose itsforee. It was a democracy 
informed by perfect loyalty, on the part of 
those who labored for its attainment, to the 
states in which they dwelled. Palestine is 
small in extent, however generously its 
bounds may be set. It can not contain 
more than 3,500,000 to 4,000,000 inhabi- 
tants; and place must be left for the Sy- 
rians and Arabs living there or wishing to 
settle within its borders. At the present 
moment the population of Jews is far below 
that of other racial contingents. This, of 
course, is due to the drastic Turkish laws 
that, in the past, prevented the settlement 
of Jews there in any large numbers, and 
even encouraged the decadent character of 
the life there. When the Jewish state is 
firmly established, the position of those 
Jews not living there will in no way differ 
from that of other men and women living 
away from their national or racial home.” 





As It Seemed to Him.—Little seven- 
year-old James came home from school the 
first day with a determined look on his face. 
He was decided on one point. ‘‘ Mother,” 
he cried, “‘ I’m going to quit school and be 
a school-teacher.”’ 

““Why, James,”’ said his mother, laugh- 
ing, ““how can you? You don’t know 
enough.” 

“Don’t know enough?” exclaimed the 
would-be teacher. ‘‘ You don’t have to 
know anything. All you have to do is to 
ask questions.’”’-—San Francisco Argonaut. 


’ 








Walking Delegate Needed.—EmpLoyer 
—‘* There’s a spirit of unrest among my 
men,” 

Vistror—‘* What about? ” 

EmpPLoyer—“ Because they can not 
find any excuse to go out on a strike.””— 
Judge. 
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How’s the razor this morning?” 


asks your barber 


E wouldn’t ask you, if his razor pulled or scraped. It doesn’t 

because he’s using a regular razor—of the GENco type-—and he 

stropped it before he began to shave, just as you-could strop 
one to shave yourself. It travels over your face so smoothly because 
it has been stropped. Any barber will tell you that a perfect shaving 
edge can be had only on a regular razor and by stropping. , That’s 
why barbers all use regular razors. 


Anybody Can Strop a GENCO Razor 

It’s easy, because every GENCO Razor is especially designed to strop. 
Its back is broad; its blade is hollow ground—ground with a slight 
but vitally necessary bevel right behind the edge. These three features 
compel every GENCO to meet the strop at the right angle. A few 
light strokes and there you have a regular, professional shaving edge. 

Go to your dealer and ask to see a Genco. Look for the features 
mentioned. Notice the beautiful steel in it—hand-ground, perfectly 
tempered, good for a lifetime. You'll be surprised at the reasonable 
price charged for such a good razor. That same keen, businesslike 
blade every morning will save you a lot of time and money. 

You’ll buy one, because it looks right, feels right, and perhaps 
because of our sweeping guarantee —‘*GENCO Razors must make good 
or we will.” And, after shaving with it, you’ll boast of it as a find. 


If your dealer hasn*t GENCO Razors, write to us for one 


GENEVA CUTLERY CORPORATION 
235 Gates Avenue Geneva, N. Y. 


Largest Manufacturers of High-grade 
Razors in the World 


amazon ue oS, 
200 gs 
— 


sso —sTROP 

Note how Genco Razors meet 
the strop in just the proper way 
to assure a perfect shaving edge. 
The bevel lends backbone to the 
edge and guides it on the strop. 
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GARGOYLE 
BEARING OILS 


7 
Gargoyle D. T. E. Oils 


As bearing lubricants, they pro- 
ducea minimum amount of carbon, 
and resist moisture in circulation 
or splash systems: 
Gargoyle D. T. E. Oil, Extra Heavy 
Gargoyle D. T. E. Oil, Heavy 
Gargoyle D. T. E. Oil, Heavy Medium 
Gargoyle D. T. E. Oil, Light 


Gargoyle Viscolite Oils 
Very heavy bodied oils, especially 
suitable for the lubrication of farm 
machinery, and bearings of heavy 
or slow running machinery: 

Gargoyle Viscolite Oil AA 

Gargoyle Viscolite Oil BB 


Gargoyle Viscolite Oil CC 
Gargoyle Viscolite Oil DD 





Gargoyle Etna Oils 


Heavy bodied oils, manufactured 
for. the lubrication of machinery 
bearings in general: 
Gargoyie Etna Oil, Extra Heavy 
Gargoyle Etna Oil, Heavy ’ 
Gargoyle Etna Oil, Heavy Medium 
Gargoyle Etna Oil, Medium 
Gargoyle Etna Oil, Light 


Gargoyle Vacuoline Oils 


Medium bodied oils for the lubri- 
cation of bearings of light high 
speed engines, machines and 
shafting: 


Gargoyle Vacuoline Oil, Extra A 
Gargoyle Vacuoline Oil, Extra B 
Gargoyle Vacuoline Oil, B 
Gargoyle Vacuoline Oil, ¢ 


Gargoyle Velocite Oils 


Light bodied oils for the lubrication 
of textile machines: 


Gargoyle Velocite Oil, Bleache ~d 
Gargoyle Velocite Oil, A 
Gargoyle Velocite Oil, B 
Gargoyle Velocite Oil, C 
Gargoyle Velocite Oil, D 
Gargoyle Velocite Oil, E 
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Domestic Branches: 
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Don't buy Bearing Oils by Touch or Sight 


Why That Way invites Mistakes 


HEN an executive once sees 
the dividend-yield of scien- 
tific lubrication, he mentally re- 


solves, ‘‘No more guesswork!” 


Many plant executives believe 
that an eye-test or a touch-test is 


sufficient to determine the value of 


a bearing oil. When the suggestion 
is made that perhaps better bear- 
ing lubrication is in order, they 
“Oh, I get an oil that 
cause heated 


often say, 
doesn’t ‘gum’ or 
bearings.” 


Such tests are perhaps helpful 
as far as they go. But when it 
comes to judging bearing oils, or 
lubricating oils for any purpose, the 
eye and the hand can only guess. 


It takes exact and scientific knowl- 
edge to determine the correct lubri- 
cating oil for a given bearing problem. 

Scientific bearing lubrication does 
a great deal more than prevent 
undue heat. 





New York 


Chicago 


> 
Boston 


Minneapolis 


aed 


Philadelphia 


Indianapolis 


It saves wear. You can’t see 


wear going on. 


But premature wear is respon- 
sible for many of the temporary 
shut-downs in American industry. 
You can see a_shut-down—ma- 
chines idle—men_ idle—production 
idle—capital idle. Some shut- 
downs last only an hour, and yet 
cost more than all the oil used 
throughout the plant in a year. . 


The correct use of Gargoyle 
Bearing Oils is a big factor in re- 
ducing shut-downs. The reason is 
simple. Gargoyle Bearing Oils are 
scientifically prepared for bearing 
lubrication. There are definite 
grades suited to the operating con- 
ditions peculiar to your plant. 


The cheapest oil per gallon is 
usually the most expensive in the 
longrun. Results more than justify 
the use of high-grade bearing oils. 


We recommend that you write to 
our nearest branch for a free. copy 
of our paper on Bearing Lubrica- 
tion. 





Detroit 
Des Moines 


Pittsburgh 


Kansas City, Kan. 





VACUUM OIL COMPANY 


lubricants for every class of machinery. 
Obtainable everywhere in the world. 


Specialists in the manufacture of high-grade 


NEW YORK, U.S.A. .| 























Specialists in the manufacture of hign-grade 
lubricants for every class of machinery. 
Obtainadle everywhere in the world, 
Ra 
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Pa Sc . sw 
Syrup Sir! 
**J¢ is made with Mapleine’’ 
EADING chefs recognize 


the remarkable flavoring 
quality and delightful color of 
syrup made_with 


MAPLEINE 





The Golden SWlavor: 


Whether made in gallon quantities by the f 
t 
t 


hotel or cafe chef, or in your home, its delec- 
table taste and economy may be 
relied upon. 

A half teaspoon Mapleine added 
to two cups of sugar dissolved in 
one cup of boiling water makes 
a pint of delicious syrup 
instantly. 

Mapleine contains no maple 
sugar, syrup nor sap, but 
produces a taste similar to 
maple. 

Grocers sell Mapleine 

2 0z. bottle 35c —- Canada 50c 
4c stamp and trade mack from 
Mapleine carton will bring the 
Mapleine Cook Book of 200 
recipes, including many desserts. 












CRESCENT MFG. COMPANY 
327 Occidental Ave., Seattie, Wash, 





PATENTS. 52 £053 tt 


TION BLANK. Send model or sketch of invention 
for our free opinion of its pate ntable nature. 


Victor J. Evans & Co.,759 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 


A Virile Message from the Arizona Philosopher 
(Charles Ferguson) called “ The Affirmative Intellect.” 
goc postpaid from Funk & Wagnalls Company, N. Y. 


Rest assured- 


J Well groomed 
sleep- 
















SINCE 186) 


Pajamas and 
Night Shirts 


“The NIGHTwear of a Nation!” 
Exceeds Expectations 





Recommended by 1886 dealers = 
E.ROSENFELD CO. 


Baltimore and New York 
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NEW MAPS FOR OLD 


Gibbons, Herbert Adams. The New Map of 
Asia (1900-1919). 8vo, pp. xiv-571. New York: 
The Century Company. 

This is the third volume in a series by 
this author, and we presume the last. 
Preceding volumes were on ** The New Map 
of Europe” and ‘*The New Map of Afriea.”’ 
We shall hardly expect one on America or 
Australia, which would exhaust the con- 
tinents. The foreword was signed on the 
day when the Treaty of Versailles was 
signed at Versailles. Mr. Gibbons saw the 
ceremony, but was unthrilled. He heard 
the booming of cannon announcing the end 
of the war and the birth of the League of 
Nations, yet could write: 


“But the war was not ended. The 
League of Nations was not born. The 
signers knew that the document over 
which they bent was not the chart of a 
durable world-peace. 


Therefore the signers were indifferent, 
he says, and their apathy was communi- 
eated to the onlookers. This discouraged 
view appears throughout the volume. 

The first three chapters deal with Great 
3ritain and her policies as affected by her 
possession of India. The author shows 
that her foreign policy in the Mediterra- 
nean, the Isthmus of Suez, the Persian Gulf, 
Tibet, China, the East Indies, and in her 
dealings with Russia and France was con- 
trolled by the intent to guard the ap- 
proaches to the great peninsula. Afghan- 
istan and Russia, Tibet and China, France 
and Suez—these furnished the crises through 
which Great Britain finally passed trium- 
phant. Meanwhile our author glances at 
British treatment of the Indians and im- 
pliedly asks why treatment so unfair should 
be guaranteed in perpeluum. Here is the 
key-note of the book. As he glances at the 
map of Asia in its present condition, his 
silent query is ever—-Is the continuance of 
this right? 

But Great Britain is not the only sinner 
and adept in land-grabbing. France is 
next considered in two chapters on ‘* Paring 
Down Siam” and ‘France in Asia.” Dr. 
Gibbons does not restrict himself to the 
dates ineluded in his title. Thus the ag- 
gression of France upon Siam is carried 
back in his account to the treaty of 1893, 
drafted with the clear intention of making 
that country ultimately a mere protector- 
ate under France. That this never came 
about was due to the approach of Great 
Britain in Burma and the Malay Penin- 
sula; but it was through connivance with 
Great Britain and without the consent of 
Siam that territory up to and beyond the 
Mekong River was rapt from the Siamese. 
On the other hand, since then British en- 
terprise and experts have contributed to 
the development of Siam. so that while the 
name of Frenchman stinks in a Siamese 
nostril, the Englishman is*regarded with 
favor, and even with gratitude. 

Two short chapters are devoted to the 
Portuguese and Dutch in Asia and to the 
Philippines. Then come four chapters on 
the intricate subject of Turkey and the 
Ottoman races, Palestine, and the Zionists. 
Of course what now appears as the long- 
continued and mistaken policy of Great 
Britain in regard to Turkey is discust here. 








“The record of European policy in the 
Near East from 1815 to 1919 has no re- | 
deeming feature . .. heartlessness were 











TI OUNG men who || 
want smart styles of ||| 
the times, correctly de-  ||)|/ 
|| signed, with comfort at 
every step, should see |/) 
i, the new “Exmore.” {ij 
'|| Florsheims look better ||)/ 
and wear best. li 
Consider the wear, 
not the price per pair. 
Look for the quality ||| 
mark “Florsheim.” 1] 


The Florsheim Shoe Co. ||| 


CHICAGO, U.S. A. 












Write for 
booklet “Styles 
of the Times” 


The 


Exmore— 




















BRONZE. tasters 


Free Book of Designs 
Jno. Williams, Inc. ,556 West 27th St., Dept. L. D., New York 








Are You Getting the 
Mileage Per Gallon 
You Should? 2? 


Is your carbura- 
tor properly ad- 
justed? 

Is your ignition in 
good shape? 

Is there carbon 
forming in your 
motor? 





PRICE, $18.50 


A Vacuumeter will tell you all 
these facts at all times—not oc- 
casionally. Beside this it will 
check your gasoline bills, keep 
down your costs and really tell 
exactly how much gasoline you 
use per mile. 


It is easily placed on the dash 
in plain sight. No gasoline 
passes through it. 


Vacuumeter Sales Corp. 


Knoxville Tennessee 
Vacuumeter Selling Co. - Philadelphia, Pa. 
omas-Bray Co. <= ~~ _ Cincinnati, 


Magee & Kaufmann - - Youngstown, 0. 
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IN PAINT 


Paint will save the surface; zinc will save the paint! Zinc gives 
paint greater covering capacity, longer wear—saving the surface, 
saving the paint required, saving the cost of repeated painting. 

For years we have supplied paint manufacturers with zinc oxide 
of the quality required to give paint the durability that makes its 
use a profitable investment for users of Paints. 

Whether it is Zinc Oxide for paint; Slab Zinc for brass and for 
galvanizing; Zinc Dust for the dye industry; Zinc Oxide for tires 
and other rubber goods; Rolled Zinc for electrical equipment; or 
other forms of zinc for other essential purposes—there is a New 
Jersey Zinc product for each, made with all the skill and care 
that seventy years of experience and research can suggest. 

Favorable distributing facilities are offered through carrying of 
ample stocks of New Jersey Zinc Products in warehouses located 
in Brooklyn, Newark, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chicago, 


Le: Aageles, San Francisco. 
THE NEW JERSEY ‘ZINC COMPANY, 160 Front Street, New York 
ESTABLISHED 1848 
CHICAGO: Mineral Point Zinc Company, 1111 Marquette Building 
PITTSBURGH: The New Jersey Zinc Co. (of Pa.), 1439 Oliver Building 
Manufacturers of Zinc Oxide, Slab Zine (Spelter), Spiegeleisen, Lithopone, Sulphuric Acid, 
Rolled Zinc Strips and Plates, Zine Dust, Salt Cake and Zine Chloride 


The world’s standard for Zinc products 
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A Cough Has Ruined 
Many An Occasion 


It’s hard enough for a young couple to get 
married nowadays without being “barked” 
at during the ceremony! 





meek | 








sietihen platens 
‘seven DID 


Coughing at any time, in public or private, 
shows a lack of consideration for others. 
Coughing is both unfair and unnecessary. i 
Smith Brothers S-B Cough Drops relieve i 
it. They are a preventative of colds, as | 
they will stop a cough and often keep it i 


igi 


y 
\ 





Pure. No drugs. Just enough charcoal | 
to sweeten the stomach. | 


Drop that Cough 


/ SMITH BROTHERS of Poughkeepsie 


FAMOUS SINCE /847 



























































i from developing into something worse. i 
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its characteristics. 
the races of the Ottoman Empire, Moslem, 
and Christian alike were consistently sac- 
rificed to fancied interests of the Powers.” 


The disintegration of the Ottoman Em- 
pire continued through the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The Young-Turk movement was 
a final attempt to arrest further decay. 
This had a political, not a religious, aim. 
The failure was due to the lack under the 
previous régime of any educational or polit- 
ical education fitting people and rulers for 
the exercise of government. The sense of 
nationality was not there. The machinery 
of administration was thrown overboard 
and things went to ruin. Then came the 
Austrian ultimatum to Servia. Dr. Gib- 
bons attributes largely to British retention 
of the two battle-ships building in English 
shipyards for Turkey the latter’s entrance 
into the war on the side of Germany. No 
student who had kept in mind the complete 
preparation by Germany in this field and 
the Teutonization of the Ottoman Army 
and Navy will follow him here. 

If, however, Great Britain and France 
are too impoverished for imperialistic 
schemes or are unwilling to assume man- 
dataries which do not mean annexation or 
protectorates, only America is left. What 
then? 

“The alternative . . . is the assumption 
of responsibility for the immediate future 
of the whole Empire by the United States. 
For if America accepted a mandate for 
only one of the liberated races, our con- 
ception of administe ring the mandate would 
immediately bring us into conflict with the 
other mandataries.”’ 


Then comes a strong plea on humanita- 
rian grounds for the United States to under- 
take such an onerous labor. 

After a discussion of Persia and of Rus- 
sia’s march across Asia, the subject of 
Japan comes up in treatment of the seizure 
of Korea, the Russian-Japanese War, Eu- 
ropean aggression upon China, the expul- 
sion of Germany from Asia, Japan and 
China in the world-war, and the predes- 
tined exclusion of Europeans from Asia. 
For the challenge has gone out to-imperial- 
ism in the condition of government without 
the consent of the natives, and therefore 
also to the doctrine of European “eminent 
domain” in Asia. And ean America be 
bound to help in the changes in the status 
quo in Europe, and to maintain the new 
status there, and at the same time to help 
maintain the status in Asia, especially as 
suggested by Japanese claims? That is 
Dr. Gibbons’s question. 

The foregoing is a most inadequate 
sketch of the contents of this virile: book, 
which, by the way, raises many questions 
whieh it does not answer—can not in the 
nature of things. But its résumé of the 
situation in Asia is informing, and its rather 
pessimistic forecast of the operation there 
of the League of Nations is thought pro- 
voking. 


LEONARD WOOD 


Sears, Joseph Hamblen. The Career of Leon- 
ard Wood. 8vo, pp. 273. New York. D. Appleton 


Is General Wood in line for a nomination 
by one of the political parties for the office 
of President? If so, and if that fact is 
known to the author of this volume, we 
might more easily account for the appear- 
ance of the book. 

The story is simply told, covering Leon- 
ard Wood’s training as a physician; his 


The interests of — 
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¢ hk Qu Sheald, ow | 
lol the Pinal 
of Sour Motor Car 


A motor car wheel should be 
so designed and _ constructed 
that road shocks cannot be trans- 
mitted directly to the bearings 
and the delicate mechanism of 
the car. 


In the illustration at the top of 
this page is shown a motor car 
spring. ‘That spring is thicker, 
heavier at the center than it is 
at the ends. 


The spring is tapered. 


It is tapered because it zs a spring. 
The taper distributes and diffuses 
the strains. 


The spring ts dished. 


That means it is curved slightly, 
which also serves to distribute 
and diffuse the strains. 


Another example—In precisely 
the same way as the muffler of 


your car breaks up, diffuses and 
nullifies the noises that come 
from the exhaust of the motor 
—the wheel of the motor car 
can and must break up, diffuse 
and nullify the road shocks before 
they reach the hub, the axle and 
the bearings of the car. 


The spring is made of steel. 
Disteel Wheels are made of steel. 
That Disteel Wheels add im- 


measurably to the beauty and 
distinction of good motor cars 
is, of course, universally accepted. 
However, from the viewpoint 
of mechanical excellence and 
in conclusion of the foregoing 
statements, we ask you to re- 
member that— 


Disteel Wheels are Tapered, 
Dished and Made of Steel. 


Detroit Pressed Steel Company, Detroit, U. S. A. 


Disteel Wheel Plant, Cabot Avenue 
New York : 1846 Broadway at 61st St, 
Boston: 925 Boylston Street 


DISTEEL WHEELS. 


Automobile Frame Plant, Mt. Elliott Avenue 


Chicago : 732 Michigan Avenue 
San Francisco: 326 Rialto Building 


‘Be Wheels That Complete The Car 








The Motor Car Spring and 
a Sectional View of 
the Disteel Wheel 








Wheel Talk Number One 


Being the first of a series that 
will appear at regular intervals 
in this publication. In this series 
we propose to tell some simple, 
basic truths about motor car 
wheels for .the information of 
motor car owners and for the 
development of more economical 
and more comfortable motoring. 
We propose to outline, not only 
the principles of the scientific 
designing, engineering and con- 
struction of motor car wheels, 
but, also, those essential features 
which the car owner can and 
should demand of his wheel- 
equipment. If by these wheel 
talks we assist in raising the 
standard of wheel construction, 
we shall feel that we have been 
abundantly repaid. 
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| Easily 
Perfectly | 
1 | 
| Rising laundry costs 
and scarcity of domes- 
tic help make the 
SIMPLEX as necessary 
as a washing machine. i ot eee 
| 1a t 
! | 
66 
! JHE BEsT IRONER® 
| 
| 
| USBANDS and wives the country | 
Sold On Easy over have sent us letters telling of | 
Payments their appreciation for the SimpLex 
Ironer. | 
It saves time. It saves money. It saves the | 
strength of the woman who irons, and pays | 
for itself in a year. Housewives today are | 
becoming increasingly dependent upon | 
labor-saving devices. | 
Think of completing a family ironing in one 
hour at a cost of only four cents for fuel! 
The Simpcex irons not only flat pieces 
perfectly, but it does jumpers, petticoats, 
children’s dresses, soft shirts and collars, 
lingerie—in fact your entire ironing except 
a few elaborate pieces. 
Domestic training schools all over the country recog- 
nize the SimpLex as standard. It is extremely simple 
and in every sense practical. Its patented feed board 
control distinguishes it above all others. A child can 
\} operate it. 
American Ironing Machine Company 
506-168 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Eastern Sales Office: 70 W. 45th St., New York City 
Pacific Coast Office: 431 Sutter St., San Francisco, Cal. Ne 
“Jr is a mark of intelligent housekeeping We also make Ironing machines and Laundry equipment for laundries, 
to possess a SIMPLEX.” hotels, institutions and factories 
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Esterbrook 
Jackson Stub No. 442 


For those who write a great deal 








REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS 
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entry into the army, and service in the 
campaign against Geronimo; routine work 
until his appointment as Colonel of the 
Rough-Riders in the Spanish War, his suc- 
cesses in that position at Santiago, as Gov- 
ernor-General of. Cuba, and in the same 
office in the Philippines; his performance 
of duty as chief of staff; and finally his 
work after war began, his efforts to forward 
preparedness, and his labors in getting our 
army ready for effective fighting in France, 
together with his soldierly acceptance of the 
unmerited rebuff when he was himself pre- 
vented from accompanying the division he 
first trained. Incidentally the records are 
cited to show the fidelity and ability which 
he brought to the performance of every 
duty. The narrative leaves no doubt that 
his rapid and surprizing advancement in 
rank was not the result of chance but the 
reward of merit. 

The one criticism of the little volume is 
that it reads too much like a campaign favorite pen or assorted. 
document, and that there is too much $ - 
preachment about it, often dragged in by THE ESTERBROOK PEN MFG. CO. 
the ears without much relevancy to the ae oj 5 el 
subject. We could easily spare the first ee 
four pages bodily, quite a little of the last CANADIAN AGENTS: BROWN BROS., LTD. 
chapter, and not a little in between. The TORONTO, CANADA 
fact is that so real a man as General Wood : 
is too impressive a figure to be used to 
point a moral that is obvious. 


Accountants, recording clerks, lawyers, this pen offers 
a relief from strain. 

Flexible, yet firm, easy and sure, glides freely over the 
paper with least muscular effort. 
There are other Esterbrook 

Pens for all writing purposes. 
Every’Esterbrook pen maintains 
the high standard of excellence 
established by over 60 years of 

uniform good work. 




















Send or telephone to your nearest dealer, 
asking for samples. 15c a dozen, of your 









MORE EVIDENCE AGAINST GERMANY 


The Crime. By a German, the Author of “I Ac- 
cuse” (Richard Grelling). Translated by Alexander 
Gray. Vol. III, War Aims. Vol. IV, Belgian Docu- 
ments. 8vo, pp. 377, 345. New York: George H. 
Doran Company. 





The author of “‘I Accuse” (written anon- 
ymously), whose identity was carefully con- 
cealed, especially after a price was fixt on 
his head by the Imperial German Govern- 
ment, has owned his authorship in the 
fourth volume of this, his expansion of and 
supplement to his celebrated work. He is 
Dr. Richard Grelling, of whom little more 
is known. 

The character of the present work, ‘‘The 
Crime,” was in general set forth in the 
notice of the first two volumes printed in 
Tue Literary Dicest for January 11, 
1919. This work is not merely a reexam- 
ination, nor a simple expansion, of the evi- 
dence presented in ‘‘I Accuse.” It takes 





Increase your Huyler 
Acquaintance 


You are on the best of terms with some of 
the Huyler candies, but are you acquainted 
with all of their delicious relatives? Try 









in much later evidence bearing on the main suiting the candy to the occasion; the 

purpose of the first book, namely, to show Huyler variety is wide enough to please ¢ 

the complete responsibility of Germany for “> aie . 

the war. Thus volume III deals with a | the most fastidious. The next time you KY 


buy Huyler’s try some kind other than 
your accustomed selection. 


Bethmann and his utterances as late as 
January 31, 1917. It is a pitiless analysis 
of Bethmann’s speeches at critical times, 
viz., December 9, 1915, which is treated 
under the significant caption of ‘ Beth- 











mann the Annexationist”; November 9, 4 ; $1.25 per $1.50 per 
1916, under the caption ‘‘Bethmann pound pound 
the Pacifist,”” December 12, 1916, with 

the heading, ‘‘Bethmann the Offerer of 6 Stores- Agencies” 

Peace’; with references to the speech » ben eve here 

of January 31, 1917, in which Bethmann = ’ 

asserted that the rejection of his peace offer yn ag iF mer en ee ee 


proved the Allies guilty of the war. Simi- 
larly, volume IV deals largely with events 
after the war, and centrally with the docu- 
ments “‘discovered”’ in the Belgian archives 
and used in the attempt to prove, among 
other things, an Anglo-Belgic agreement 
upon aggressive action against Germany, 
and therefore justification for Germany’s 
action in attacking Belgium. The captions 1 
here are the Belgian Ambassadorial Re- LX y es 
orts, the Belgian Gray Books, and Baron A QS ee —s 
Sia Book, ‘‘Germany Before the War.” ae San” om >iZ Ce 
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John Wesley Hyatt 


inventor of Hyatt Roller Bearings 


HYATT, John Wesley, Inventor, born, 
Starkey, N. Y., Nov. 28,1837; * * * com- 
mon school education and one year at 
Eddyton Seminary; * * * first patent, 1861, 
a knife grinder; * * * discovered method or 
dissolving pyroxylin under pressure and with 
his late brother, I. Smith Hyatt, invented 
**celluloid’’; established mfg. at Newark, 
N. J.; * * * invented water purifying sys- 
tem, 1881, now in use in 1,000 places in 
the U. S.; * * * invented Hyatt Roller 
Bearing and organized Hyatt Roller Bearing 
Co., Harrison, N. ].; invented, 1900, lock- 
stitch sewing machine, with 50 needles, for 
sewing belting; has also invented machine 
for squeezing juice from sugar cane, * * 
and at less cost; has recently patented new 
method of solidifying Am. hard woods; * * * 
Awarded Perkyn medal of Society Chemical 
Industry, 1914. 

From “Who's Who in America.”” 
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How An Idea 


Became An 
Industry 


ECESSITY is the mother 
of invention, and invention 
the mother of Industry. 


Ideas, born of necessity in the 
master mind of the inventor, 
grow into great industries and 
go forth in the form of manufac- 
tured products to serve the world. 


Years ago John Hyatt needed a 
reliable bearing for a new sugar 
cane mill which he had created, 
and the Hyatt Roller Bearing 
successfully meeting his needs, 
proved a far greater achievement 
than he anticipated. 


Conceived by a mind which 
ranks high on the honor roll of 
inventors, the idea of the Hyatt 
Bearing has borne great fruits. 


It has developed into the largest 
plant in the world making roller 
bearings exclusively. 


Many millions of Hyatt Bearings 
are now manufactured annually. 


Their use has extended to prac- 
tically every class of machinery 
and every form of transport 
where efficient, dependable bear- 
ing performance is demanded. 


They are operating in mammoth 
industrial plants—in mine cars 
and factory trucks—in farm 
tractors and implements—and in 
millions of motor cars and trucks. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


Tractor Divison: Motor Division: Industrial Division: 
CHICAGO DETROIT NEW YORE 
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In this part Germany’s intention to de- 
ceive is manifested not only by what her 
officials printed in their edition of the docu- 
ments, but by what they omitted. They 
were guilty of a wholesale garbling of the 
evidence which was, in fact, as effective a 
perversion of the truth as would have been 
absolute fabrication of testimony. And the 
guilt is seen to be the deeper as Dr. Grelling 
brings out the studied deception practised 
on Belgian ambassadors to Germany, the 
deliberate hoodwinking of Belgium in 
which Wilhelm played by far the major 
réle. And it is one more of the conclu- 
sive demonstrations by this author of the 
absolute preparedness of the Teutons under 
the Kaiser’s leadership, diplomatic as well 
as military and economic, that by August 
3, 1914, the German White Book was laid 
complete before the Reichstag. The Gov- 
ernment had assembled the documents, 
garbled them for deception, and arranged 
them so as to produce the initial effect upon 
the nations actually before the war was 
declared with England. 


THE TIMES AND FRIENDS OF 
DR. TUCKER 
Tucker, William Jewett. My Generation. 
pp. 460. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
Dr. Tucker was bred in New England of 
old Puritan stock, but his boyhood was 
spent in easy circumstances, and he has no 
surly recollections of undue restraint; in- 
deed, his few reminiscences of childhood 
and student days present the picture of a 
comfortable and joyous homestead in Con- 
necticut, and of good times at Dartmouth 
half a century ago. 
Severe illness kept him out of the Union 


8vo, 


Army in the Civil War, but toward its 
elose young Tucker went with Sherman 


on his march to Atlanta as a worker in the 
United States Christian Commission—an 
experience of which we should be glad to 
hear more. A result of this experience was 
that on his return to college he turned his 
course from the law, to which he had been 
inclined, toward the ministry, which, he 
thought, stood in closer relation to personal 
effort in service. 


**T am still conscious that the call to the 
ministry . . . lacked some of the usual 
motives. It was not the conventional call 
of the Church. But I took account of cer- 
tain moral and spiritual virtues which were 
not then emphasized in the creeds, and 
which had little recognition within the 
sphere of organized religion. It was a eall, 
tho imperfectly apprehended, to that larger 
ministry which was soon to find its place 
within the scope of modern Christianity.” 


And so he went to Andover Seminary 
to study, where later he was to become 
the professor of homiletics, and he chose 
among the paths of Christian progress ‘‘ the 
humanistic, concerned with the problems 
of human environment and human destiny.” 
His first pastorate was at Manchester, 
N. H., and his second, from 1875 to 1879, 
in the Madison Square Church in New 
York, where he was brought into aecquain- 
tance with some of the foremost men in the 
city and the country. Thence he was 
ealled to the professorship at Andover. 

Perhaps no chapter is finer in expression 
or gives more food for thought than the 
first one, in which he outlines and dis- 
courses on “The Fortune of My Genera- 
tion’”—a period in which much change 
came, the dominant element of which was 
the rise of industrialism. He thinks that 
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on the whole the changes brought about 
by the social revolution have been very 


beneficial; but he refuses to believe that 
it has fulfilled either the threat or the 
promise of socialism as an organized power; 
and he fears the growing cult of interna- 
tionalism. 

“Enough has transpired,” Tucker 
concludes, ‘“‘to show that communistic so- 
cialism proposes to occupy a political terri- 
tory outside and beyond the limits of de- 
mocracy. Democracy, as the will of the 
majority, can have no place for the rule of 
a conscious minority, the working tenet of 
Bolshevism.” 

At Andover Dr. Tucker became one of 
those liberal-minded men who excited the 
fear of the conservative element in the Con- 
gregational denomination, and who conse- 
quently had to suffer the pain of the An- 
dover trial for heresy. The story of this 
celebrated “‘controversy”’ is told here, with 
a quotation of arguments and documents 
that make it a complete history. 

The latter part of Dr. Tucker’s life has 
been spent as President of Dartmouth Col- 
lege, and to the development of this college 
and its policies is devoted the second half 
of the book. Every one interested in edu- 
cation, and especially college problems, will 
find this part profitable reading. 


Usher, Roland G. The Story of the Great War. 
Illustrated with pictures and maps. New York: The 
Maemillan Company. 

Written simply, and covering compre- 
hensively all the varied aspects of the war, 
Professor Usher has done an excellent piece 
of work in this volume. He has reviewed 
every phase and aspect, deseribing dra- 
matically, yet accurately, the scientific en- 
gines that go to make modern warfare so 
terrible. His analysis of causes, his direct 
depiction of German character and inten- 
tion, his statements of motives as each na- 
tion entered the conflict—these points are 
vigorously handled. Notable for care in 
selection are the pictures in the book, which 
are temperamental expressions of national 
mood and thought. Altogether, here is a 
volume we can recommend to young folk 
of high-school age, and adults of any age, as 
a narrative which holds attention through 
direct facing of the evidence still hot and 
close at hand. Yet even so, the book has 
just perspective. 





THE NEW “FLAT GLOBE” AND 
GEOGRAPHICAL HISTORY 


Joseph Edmund Woodman, Robert Edwin 
Peary, William Thomas Blaine, Francis Trevel- 
yan Miller, Joseph Bucklin Bishop, and Jacques 
Wardlaw way. The World Flat Globe and 
International Geographical History of the World. 


Pp. 304. New York: The World Flat-Globe Corpor- 
ation. 
The ‘Flat Globe” and the ‘‘Geograph- 


” 


ical History”’ are two parts of one work. 
The former is a disk twenty-seven inches 
in diameter, having on one side the eastern 
hemisphere and on the other the western. 
The features are: the natural divisions of 
the earth’s surface, colored to represent 
relation to sea-level; political divisions 
marked by boundary-lines, not by colors; 
ocean currents; trade-routes and distances 
from principal points; cable-routes and 
relay stations; international time mea- 
sured from Greenwich; principal railway 
systems; and other data of constant value 
to student or business man. Sharpness of 
definition, the color scheme, and avoidance 
of too great detail, provide a clearness of 
presentation of the major features of phys- 
ical, political, and commercial geography 
decidedly pleasing. 

The ‘‘Geographical History” is a letter 
text accompaniment of the “‘Flat Globe” 
which not only explains the latter but pro- 


” 











vides a succinct historical-physical-com- 
“mercial geography. Chapters deal with 
The Earth as a Whole, Earth and Sky, The 
Lands, General Relief Features, Agents of 
Change, Land Forms, The Atmosphere, 
The Ocean, Life of the Earth, Industrial 
and Commercial Geography, Geographic 
Factors of Industries and Commerce, Raw 
Materials and Their Industries, Manufac- 
turing Industries, Marketing the World’s 
Goods, Transportation and Communica- 
tion, Communication of Intelligence, The 
World’s Ocean Highway, Trade Routes, 
Trade Centers of the World, The Panama 
Isthmian Canal, The Suez Canal, Some 
Features of the Flat Globe, National and 
Political Geography, Political Divisions of 
the World, Description of the Earth’s 
Political Divisions. 

The two parts form a desirable and de- 
eidedly useful adjunct to the study, office, 
and sechoolroom. The fact that the ‘Flat 
Globe”’ is a wall appliance, therefore taking 
little room, is a recommendation. 


OUR GOVERNMENT IN WAR-TIME 


Willoughby, William Franklin. Government 
Organization in War-Time and After. A Survey 
of the Federal Civil Agencies Created for the Prosecu- 
tion of the War. S8vo, pp. xx-376. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 

That the relations between all the ele- 
ments that go to make up a nation will 
revert to prewar conditions after “‘recon- 
struction”? is regarded as most unlikely. 
New standards have been set up, not only 
for government operation and control, but 
for the various factors beneath—the rela- 
tions of labor and capital, of labor plus 
capital vs. the public, of transportation. 
inland and coastwise and across seas, of 
the movements of finance and the con- 
nections therewith on the part of the 
people, of fuel- and food-supply and con- 
trol. That Wilhelm II. had the remotest 
idea that he was causing so enormous 
developments such as have resulted is im- 
possible. But he has been indirectly the 
oceasion of an unfolding and of a turn- 
over all along the line—social, commercial, 
governmental — which have anticipated 
fully a generation’s normal advance. How 
this came about, and how the feverish 
American activities of April-June, 1917, 
settled down into a colossal national move- 
ment pointed to the defeat of the Teutons 
is told in this closely written and fully 
documented volume by the director of the 
Institute for Government Research. The 
book is a ‘“‘methodical statement and 
description of special war-agencies and 


their operations.”” The “treatment is 
descriptive’? and impartial, telling not 


only of success but of failure, of mistakes 
and their correction, of omissions and the 
subsequent rectification. And the author 
closes with a glance at the problems of 
reconstruction, involving the return to 
what is to be regarded as normal, as well 
as to the reorganization of the government 
itself. 

The chapters deal with general adminis- 


tration, mobilization of science, of pub- 
licity agencies, finance, industry, foreign 


trade, shipping, inland transportation and 
communication, labor, food products, fuel, 
control of enemy aliens and supporters, air- 
craft construction, and war-risk insurance. 
Among the very notable achievements 
was the creation of six great corporations 
for administrative purposes—dealing with 
finances, emergency fleet, grain, sugar 
equalization, Russian bureau, and housing. 
And one significant feature connected 


with the operation of these corporations is 
that they had to cooperate with each other 
in the broadest sympathy and with the 
most intelligent understanding. : 
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Spring’ll Be Here 
*fore You Know It 


ESPITE conditions which greatly held 

back the production of automobiles in 
1919, nearly twenty thousand discriminat- 
ing motor car buyers were made happy 
and content by the possession of new 
Chandler cars. 

Chandler dealers will, we hope, be able 
to fill their orders much more quickly this 
year than last, but as the first warm days 
of Spring come, and the country roads call, 
and everyone decides he wants his new car 
at once, there will be some waiting again. 

If you want your new Chandler when you 
want it, place your order now. If you want 


to be sure of getting the car of your choice, 
the greatest of all Sixes beyond ques- 
tion, drop in and seé your Chandler dealer 
now, regardless of what the weather may be. 
For “Spring’Il be here ’fore you know it.” 
All Chandler bodies are mounted on the 
one standard Chandler chassis, which has 
made the name famous. Simple, sturdy 
and dependable throughout, its features 
embrace, as for years past, the really mar- 
velous Chandler motor, solid cast alumi- 
num motor base, annular ball bearings, 
silent chain drive for the auxiliary motor 
shafts, and Bosch magneto ignition. 


SIX SPLENDID BODY TYPES 


Seven-Passenger Touring Car, $1895 


Four-Passenger Roadster, $1895 


Four-Passenger Dispatch Car, $1975 


Seven-Passenger Sedan, $2895 


Four-Passenger Coupe, $2795 


Limousine, $3395 


(All prices f. 0. 6. Cleveland) 


There are Chandler dealers in more than a thousand towns and cities 


CHANDLER MOTOR CAR COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Export Department: 5 Columbus Circle, New York 


Cable Address: “CHANMOTOR” 
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SavetheWaste 2% 


The 
i syste Ly Save the Waste and Reduce the Cost. The Aladdin’ System Scientifically T 

20ft of Lumber froma I6 ft board Prepares the Materials and Conserves the Labor. You Can Save 18% of the An Ideal Square ype 
“ Lumber and 30% on the Cost of the Labor. 


Certified records of th ds of Aladdin H builders in every state prove these statements. You can 
prove these statements for yourself, for there is an Aladdin Home near you wherever you live. 

The pictures at the right tell the my Pandy scientific preparation and handling of materials and the 
efficient conservation and direction of the 

The Lumber that’s Wasted Costs Just as Much as the Lumber that’s Used. 

The only possible way to reduce present high prices of lumber and labor is to save the usual waste. The 
Aladdin System prepares all the lumber in our mills ready to be nailed in place. Waste of lumber is reduced 
toless than 2%. Cost of labor is reduced 30¢. The book, ‘“‘Aladdin Homes,” explains this completely and 


thoroughly. Ii | i | 

Four Mills—Four Offices , Greatest Distributing System Fe cuthe ‘J att 
of Lumber in the World ae te 

Aladdin Houses are manufactured and_ shipped direct from the Very Popular Story 


Aladdin Comoeey 's own Mills in Michigan, Mississippi, North Carolina 


and Or Wherever you live Aladdin Houses come to you in a 
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Aladdin’s National Homebuilding Service means shorter routes, 
quicker delivery and lower freight rates for builders in every part of 
National the United States. Three days to a week are saved in shipments 

ew sail reaching destination. Complete Sales and Business offices are main- 
tained in connection with each mill. 


Dollar-a-Knot Quality Price Includes All Materia! 
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Aladdin’s Dollar-a- RactGu earanty, Proof of High Quality, Aladdin Readi-Cut Houses include all material Cut-to-Fit 

Knots lumber, the pu: and clearest that ever came complete. The Aladdin Book of Homes has a message for 

of the forest. is bo yt kind hat ‘Aladdin Manan are made you Amongst its pages, profusely illustrated in colors. 
4 This is evidenced b: i famous Dollar-a-Knot Guar- leading home designs are re sere sented to vou. Aladdin 
anty which has now been | in effect for over four years. houses are Cut-to-Fit as follo Lumber, millwork. floor- 
Better ny lumber does not grow. The highest grade ing, outside and inside fin ish, ” ao, r, windo sh 
paints, hardware, Gore, windows. millwork, etc., are 4 lath and plaster, hardware, To. oek3,n: aie. paint v 
include d with evo © House. The same a. Pe pe is shipped to you in a seale 

. is furnished for oo rh as for the large Sous y for a copy of ** Aladdin lcd box * No. 1011. 


A Real 
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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS 


Continued 











Inasmuch as the immediate future, in- 
deed the very present, calls for readjust- 
ment, one of the problems of the legisla- 
tive and administrative departments of 
government is whether activities shall move 
along the lines followed during the war. 
Are we to destroy these agencies—some 
or all—or, with such modifications as peace 
conditions require, continue them as means 
of effective procedure in the race for world 
commerce and in the efforts for home 
development? 

The volume is the first authoritative 
account of the means by which we ‘‘did 
our bit.’”’ It is a most important historical 
contribution to the knowledge of two years’ 
activity such as we hope will never again 
be necessitated. 


NICHOLAS BIDDLE’S LETTERS 


MeGrane, Reginald, Ph.D. [Editor]. The Cor- 
respondence of Nicholas Biddle Dealing With 
National Affairs (1807-1844). Pp. xxxii-366. New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 


Nicholas Biddle (1786-1844) was secre- 
tary to James Monroe while the latter was 
United States Minister to the Court of St. 
James’s, a member of the Pennsylvania leg- 
islature in 1810, became a director of the 
United States Bank in 1819, its president in 
1823, and was president of the new United 
States Bank, 1836-39. He was also a com- 
piler of the history of the Lewis and Clark 
Expedition. Besides this he was a power 
behind the Government for many years, in 
the course of which he came into contact 
with many of the leaders of the times, if 
not with most of them—a fact which is 
sufficiently proved by this mass of corre- 
spondence and memoranda, often dealing 
with matters political as well as financial. 

The correspondence covers the period 
from July 6, 1807, to January 9, 1844. The 
earlier years are less fully represented, of 
course, one letter being allocated to 1807, 
three to 1809, two to 1815, one to 1819, 
three to 1820, and so on, with none in the 
intervening years. After 1823 they begin 
to be frequent. Some of the notable per- 
sonages appearing both in letters received 
and sent are James Monroe, Calhoun, Dan- 
iel Webster (from 1826, representative, in- 
timate, and numerous), Clay, John Harper, 
Robert Lenox, Alexander Hamilton, 
Thomas Cadwalader, Horace Binney, and 
Thaddeus Stevens. One can see at once 
how informing may be the matter here col- 
lected affecting important affairs of the 
republic. 

The information incidentally furnished is 
sometimes surprizing. Of course, the prin- 
cipal subject is the relation of the bank to 
the public interest and the policy of the 
bank itself. Those familiar with American 
history recall the storms that centered over 
this institution. The attempts were con- 
tinuous to use it in politics. In the 
branches, particularly in the South, loans 
were made not solely in the way of busi- 
ness, but with an eye to the political end. 
While Biddle’s constant effort—in the main 
successful—was to make the bank purely a 
financial affair, supervision of details in the 
branches was not always possible or effec- 
tive. In one letter Biddle states that the 
Kentucky branches had lost six hundred 
thousand dollars, ‘‘a great portion of this 
not on business loans, the legitimate object 
of banking, but on accommodation paper 
which should never have found its way 
into the branches” (p. 71). The result was 
the correction of the abuse by placing direc- 
tion in “‘the hands of business men who 
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have mandged their affairs very well.” 
So that the branches ‘“‘never did business 
so usefully to the community and so profit- 
ably to the bank.” It is refreshing to find 
this president of one of the great early in- 
stitutions employing a method which was 
one of Stephen Girard’s fundamental prin- 
ciples, enunciating a doctrine that unites 
two desirable aims: service to the public 
and profit to the institution. Has there 
not in too many “public-service” corpora- 
tions in the near past been a disjunction of 
these two objects with results that have had 
their share in inducing present unrest? 
These letters often testify to Biddle’s con- 
cern that the directorate should be so con- 
stituted as to prevent political use being 
made of the bank. 

Personal relations and idiosyncrasies 
come out often in this correspondence. 
We find Webster, for instance, stating that 
he has recently refused—and declined—a 
retainer by those hostile to the bank. But 
he goes on to suggest that the present is a 
good time for the bank to forward the 
‘usual retainers’”’—evidently for his watch- 
ful care in its interest, which is often made 
manifest. Several times we are reminded 
of a Presidential campaign when one of the 
slogans was “‘burn this letter’—the same 
request appears in many of Webster’s com- 
munications, once in the form, ‘‘you will, of 
course, burn this.”” Mr. Biddle once re- 
fuses, on business considerations, a request 
of Webster that a loan be made to The Na- 
tional Intelligencer. As a business man he 
was unconcerned about the discontinuance 
of the paper if continuance depended on a 
loan that was not properly secured by col- 
lateral. The bank was not in the publish- 
ing business! 

One can not touch here upon the many 
interesting matters of history on which 
light is thrown. One of these is the inde- 
pendence of Texas in 1838, which had re- 
volted from Mexico, applied for admission 
among the States, withdrawn the applica- 
tion, and then asked the bank for a loan. 
Both Clay and Webster offer their opinions 
about the probability of the “‘Lone Star 
State” securing its status as a nation. 

The correspondence as a whole reflects 
great credit upon Biddle as an adminis- 
trator insistent on keeping his institution 
untrammeled by the partizan politics of 
the period. The financial credit of the 
country was his chief concern. And that 
this furnished the occasion for the bitter 
enmity of the early period was in part a 
result of this unpartizan policy. 

As a source for American history this 
compilation draws new attention to the 
communications so many of which are still 
floating loose in private collections. Noth- 
ing like the thoroughness of the British and 
other governments has yet been seen here. 
One hope is that their importance, as in- 
stanced by this edition, will lead our au- 
thorities to action in gathering at Washing- 
ton all available papers that bear on our 
own history. 





Father and the Bricks.—An angry father 
met his daughter’s young man in the hall, 
and materially hastened his departure in 
the usual manner. Then he returned to 
the room and sat down. 

‘I hope you didn’t hurt Harry, 
the daughter. 

“No,” fiercely replied the old man, pick- 
ing up his foot and nursing it. “ No, I 
didn’t hurt him, but if ever he comes here 
again with bricks in his coat-tail pocket 
I'll kill him!” 

And the girl smiled softly through her 
tears.—London Tit-Bits. 


” sobbed 
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It will tell you 
how to grow two 
crops on the 


same soil at the 
same time, each 
benefiting the 
otherandleaving 
a better soil for the following 
crops. It tells you how to make 
sure of good stands of alfalfa and 
clover, even on poor soils, and 
how to reduce your fertilizer 
bills by one-half or two-thirds. 
FARMOGERM, the recognized 
standard of seed inoculants, is 
always fresh and active. It is 
not necessary to wait until the 
last moment to buy your cul- 
tures. Read about the patented 
stopper which makes this pos- 
sible. Drop a post-card and we 
will mail booklet at once. 


EARP-THOMAS CULTURES CORP. Dept.J. 
80 Lafayette St. New York City 











ARGAINS IN SEEDS 


Hundreds of special offers in surplus stock 
of seeds and plants at bargain prices. Don't 
buy until you have seen our beautiful illustrated 
catalog, mailed free if you mention this paper. 
1OWA SEEO CO., Dept. 44 Des Moines, lowa 


FORBES SEEDS 





BOX 113, NEWARK, N. J. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 





BUNGALOW BOOKS 


Plan FUTURE HOMES Now 
with ECONOMY PLANS 
of CALIFORNIA STYLES 
—noted for comfort, beauty 
andadaptability toany climate. 
“Representative Cal. Homes” 
50 Plans, $3750 to $12,000—$1 
“The New Colonials” 
5a Ae lans, $3000 to $20,000—$1 
“West Coast Bungalows” 

60 on! $1800 to $4500—$1 

PECIAL OFFER. Send $2.50 for all t book 
Ss $ or all 3 above books FREE. 


and get book of 75 Special Plans, also rage 
EXTRA—‘‘Little Bungalows’’—40 Plans, $750 to que cts. 
foney back if not satisfied 


E, W. STILLWELL & O0., Architects, 435 Calif. Bldg., 


Base andFloo 
one continuous 
piece. 


SEND snzse 
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| Haat ry ~ Wears Like oe ; 


Itisa composition | material, easily epplied My Dlantic form 
over old or new we iron, concrete other solid founda- 
tion—Laid 3-8 to 1-2 2: in. thick—Does net anak. peel or come 
loose from foundation 

It presents a continuous, fine grained, smooth non-slip- 
pery | surface, practically a seamless tile— ck, crevice 
or joint for the accumulation of grease, dirt or molature— —Is 
noiseless and does not fatigue. 

The Best Floor 
for itichen, Pantry, Bath Room, Laundry rch, Garage 
stau Theater, Hotel, Factory, Office Bo fiding, Rail 
road Stations Hospital—all' places where a beautiful, sub- 
stantial and foot-easy floor is desire 














Your choice of several practical ee Full information 


and sample FREE on request 
IMPERIAL FLOOR COMPANY 

1125 Cutler Building, Rochester, New York 

On the Market 10 years 
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It takes too many hours. And 


easily digest. 

Leave this dish to the Van Camp 
scientific cooks. They have worked 
for years to perfect it. They have 
the facilities. 


The New-Day Way 


The Van C 4 experts—college 
trained — make 
baking. 

Their beans are grown on studied 
soils. Each lot is analyzed before 
they start to cook. 

Their boiling water is freed from 





Thus they bake for hours 
without bursting or 


ovens. 
at high heat, 


Evaporated Milk 
Chili Con Carne 


Soups 


no home oven can fit beans to in 


VAN (AMP 


Baked With the Van Camp Sauce—Also Without It 
Other Van Camp Products Include 
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crisping a bean. 
sealed containers so no flavor 
can escape. 





Don’t, Madam— 


Don’t Try to Bake Beans 


And they bake 


The Ideal Sauce 


They 


is ideal in 


That sauce 


perfected a 
sauce by testing 856 recipes. It 
its tang and zest 


supreme 


baked with the 


pork and beans, so that every atom 


science of bean shares it. 
The result 


is beans 


as men like 


them. They are nut-like and whole. 


They have 


savor and zest. And 


they don’t upset digestion. 


Such beans can’t be 


gain an 


baked beans. 


Spaghetti 


baked at 


minerals, for hard water makes home. They are nowhere baked 
skins tough. as we bake them. Serve a meal 
Their baking is done in steam of Van Camp’s and you will 


entirely new idea of 


Pork and 


Beans 


Peanut Butter 


Chili Sauce, etc. 
Prepared in the Van Camp Kitchens at Indianapolis 


INVESTMENTS AND 
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Van Camp’s Soups 
—18 kinds 
Based on famous French 
recipes, but perfected by 
countless tests. 


made vastly b- 
scientific cooks. 











Van Camp’s 
Spaghetti 
The. finest Italian recipe 
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Van Camp’s 
Peanut Butter 


Made from a perfect blend 
of nuts, with every skin 
and every heart removed. 














THE ROMANCE OF TWO NEW YORK 
BANKS 


N the summer of 1804 the political and 

financial rivalry between Alexander 
Hamilton and Aaron Burr ended in Hamil- 
ton’s death at the hand of Burr, in that his- 
toric duel on the heights of Weehawken 
across the river from New York City. In 
New York Hamilton had fought Burr’s ap- 
plication for a State charter for the Man- 
hattan Company in 1799, and in the last 
year of his life had organized the Mer- 
chants’ Bank as an opposition concern. 
But ‘‘could the shades of Aaron Burr and 
Alexander Hamilton return to the city of 
their bitter rivalries to-day, they might 
well gasp in astonishment if a spirit be 
permitted that indulgence,’ observes 
Financial America: for ‘‘each calling at 
his bank, as a financier is likely to do 
after a long absence from the city, would 
find that the two institutions in his absence 
had united.’”” The directors of the Man- 
hattan Company, founded by Burr, and 
of the Merchants’ National Bank, founded 
by Hamilton, seem to this sober chronicler 
of business happenings to have per- 
petrated a romance like the ending of an 
old family feud by a wedding in the younger 
generation. The American Banker also 
ealls it a romance, and after reminding us 
that two of the nine banks in this country 
dating back to the eighteenth century are 
in New York, proceeds to tell something 
of the history of the bank of the Man- 
hattan Company and the Merchants’ 
National Bank, now merged: 


Corporate banking in New York began 
with the organization of the Bank of New 
York by Alexander Hamilton, in 1784, 
which received its charter in 1792 and was 
in 1798 located on the site of the McEver’s 
mansion on the northeast corner of Wall 
and William streets. For fifteen years 
this bank, together with the New York 
branch of the first Bank of the United 
States, were the only banks doing business 
in either the city or State of New York. 
With Alexander Hamilton and the Federals 
in control of the legislature, new bank 
charters were unobtainable. This mon- 
opoly of banking facilities in the city and 
State was of great strategic value to the 
political party in control, and naturally 
aroused jealousy and resentment among 
the members of the opposition, whose 
leader was Aaron Burr. New York City’s 
need of a water-supply was well known, 
and one day in the legislative chamber 
Burr made a great speech on that subject. 
His speech moved them mightily, and, 
when a few days later a bill was intro- 
duced to charter a water company for the 
city, it passed with scarcely a dissenting 
vote. Burr and several others were in- 
corporators of the company, and it was 
not long before the legislators discovered 
that a trick had been ‘played upon them, 
whereby they had granted not only a 
charter for a city water-works, but a 

charter for a bank as well. One of the 
anally worded paragraphs provided that 
the surplus capital accruing from it could 
be used, ‘‘in purchasing public stock or in 
any other moneyed transaction.” It was 
this skilful wording that permitted Burr 
and his colleagues to establish their bank. 

That they had no intention of giving 
the city an adequate water-supply was 
soon demonstrated by the small and in- 
sufficient plant they installed. It was called 
the Manhattan Company and was gener- 
ally referred to at that time as the Burr 
Water-works. By the charter it was 
pledged that a reservoir to supply the city 
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with water would be ange penned a per- 
petuity. The Manhattan Com still 
maintains this little reservoir, Nec with 
water, at the corner of Center and Reade 
Streets, but its primitive appearance 
caused so much comment that a few years 
ago the banking company had it enclosed 
in a building which now hides it from public 
gaze. For about thirty years the city en- 
dured this badly managed, meager supply 
of the Burr Water-works. In 1832 the city 
suffered from just such a cholera epidemic 
as Aaron Burr had pictured in his memor- 
able speech and a commission headed by 
Col. De Witt Clinton discarded the Burr 
system and installed the Croton River sup- 
ply. At the first meeting of the directors, 
held at the house of Edward Barden, inn- 
keeper, on April 11, 1799, the following 
directors were present: Daniel Ludlow, 
John Watts, John B. Church, Brockholst 
Livingston, William Laight, Pascal N. 
Smith, Samuel Osgood, John Stevens, John 
B. Coles, John Broome, Aaron Burr, and 
Richard Harrison, Recorder of the city 
of New York, ex-officio, the only absentee 
being William Edgar. Daniel Ludlow was 
chosen president. 

In 1804 the Merchants’ Bank was 
founded and located at 25 Wall Street, by 
Alexander Hamilton, who had opposed 
Burr’s plan. The heat ‘and fury which the 
application for a charter caused in the 
legislature and in this city can hardly be 
understood by the moderns. De Witt 
Clinton and some other influential city 
representative in the legislature were di- 
rectors or shareholders of the Manhattan 
Company. At Albany certain distin- 
guished Republicans were equally inter- 
ested in the State bank there. Ostensibly, 
the controversy was whether another 
bank was needed in New York. Really, 
the question was, the applicants for the 
charter being Federalists, if a Federalist 
bank wouldn’t hurt the Republican party. 
The two institutions, the list of whose 
officers is a sort of record of old patrician 
New York for almost a hundred and twenty 
years, have had honorable and fruitful 
eareers. A generation ago the two rival 
institutions built together a fine banking 
building. Now they have become one, the 
bank of Alexander Hamilton and the bank 
of Aaron Burr, those brilliant and deadly 
opposites. The consolidated institutions 
will be known as the Manhattan Company 
and under the presidency of Stephen 
Baker. 


FARM-LOANS AS INVESTMENTS 


“Investors will do well to place their 
savings where they will know where they 
are in five years from now.” Taking this 
advice of one of the shrewdest financiers of 
the country as his text, a writer in The 
Financial World (New York) goes on to 
point out how the investor can “play safe”’ 
by putting his money into farm mortgages. 
A readjustment period is probably at hand, 
we are told, but ‘‘when it comes, either 
with something approaching a crisis or 
gradually, the farm-loan will be the least 
affected of all securities.’”’ And the reasons 
for this are simple, continues our authority: 


“Every farm-loan stands by itself. It 
is not tied up with any other and depends 
for its integrity only on the value of the 
soil behind it. The farmer is not going to 
fail. We hear much of the suffering of the 
agricultural sections, but it is mostly parlor 
talk. The farm is not making the enor- 
mous protits popularly described, but neither 
is it a losing game where propefly handled. 
Land values have risen perhaps higher than 
they should in some localities, but they 
will not go back to the old lev el of a few 
years ago. The nation is growing, and, in 
the language of the Westerner, ‘God is not 
making any more land.’ This simple 
phrase explains why the farm-loan is cer- 
tain to have a solid backing. In the next 
two or three years there will be a falling off 
of prices in foodstuffs—meats have already 
begun the downward path. The farmer 
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Old-fashioned Thrift 


is never out of date. A family that 
saves brings contentment to its fire- 
side. And the oftener you invest in 
sound securities, the easier it becomes 
to save. 


You want every dollar you invest to 
yield you and yours a substantial return. 
For there is something almost sacred 
about your savings. 


We know how you feel and we realize 
our responsibility when we encourage 
thousands of investors all over the 
country to come to us for securities. 


Before we buy and distribute a new 
issue of securities, we make a thorough 
investigation of the past history, man- 
agement, product, integrity, and financ- 
ing back of it. We offer only the secur- 
ities of Governments and Cities; and 
of Corporations with established records 
of earnings. 


We can always suggest securities well 
adapted to your needs. Come and see 
us, or write us a letter. Let us send you 
“Men and Bonds,” the illustrated story 
of our service; this and our latest Offer- 
ing Sheet on request for D-117. 


The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 


A NATIONAL INVESTMENT SERVICE—More than 50 correspondent 
offices in the leading cities connected by over 10,000 miles of private wires. 
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Empire Gas and Fuel 
Company 


8% Preferred Stock 


Backed by large equi- 
ties in Oil Producing, 
Transporting, Refining 
and Distributing 
properties. 


Sinking Fund Provision. 
Cumulative Dividends. 
High Earning Power. 
Attractive Income Yield. 


Circular. LD-2 and detailed infor- 
mation mailed upon request. 


Henry L. Doherty 
& Company 


Bond Department 
60 Wall Street, New York 






















For 40 years we have been paying our cu 
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stomers 
the highest returns consistent with conservative 
mortgaze loans of $200 and up 
which we can recommend after the most thorough 
personal investigation. Please ask for Loan List No. 
77.Certificates of $25 and up also for saving investors 
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Write factory 


Cards,circulars, labels,book,.paper. Press 38. 
Cig Larger $25 Job press $100. Save money. Print 
for others, big profit. All easy, rules sent. 

‘or press catalog, TYPE. .cards, 
See ctc. THEPRESSCO., D-23, Meriden, Conn. 
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sizes— easily installed. 


Send for Booklet 


Shelving, Racks and 
‘ writing, state if interested. 

; FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 
~ 3507 DeKalb St. 


For Offices, Factories, Stores, 
Clubs, Schools, Gymnasiums. 


Possess many points of sup- 
eriority that make them the 
choice of discriminating buy- 
Safe, sanitary, fire and 
theft-proof, Units of various 


Jt illustrates and describes all 
les of MEDART Steel Lockers. 

A so manufacturers of Steel 
Bins. In 


St. Louis, Mo. J 























High Salaried Men 


We want the investment 
accounts of men who are 
receiving good salaries, who 
can lay aside regularly sub- 
stantial amounts, who realize 
that they, as much as others, 
must save money and who 
will appreciate the assistance 
of our Partial Payment Plan. 


Send for Booklet B-9 
“Partial Payment Plan’’ 


John Muir & (0. 


Odd Lots 
61 Broadway, NY 


Members New York Stock Exchange 





























will complain, but he will adjust his ex- 


penses to fit the new conditions. He will 
get labor cheaper and will pay less for his 
equipment. So the mortgage debt will 
have still a backing that will make it a 
sound investment during the years when 
the country is getting its normal peace pace. 
again. It is also entirely possible that we 
shall see a falling in interest-rates after a 
time, but the farm mortgage made now is 
written at a rate that is higher than pre- 
vailed for some time before the war. The 
rate on a farm mortgage note is fixt for 
five or ten years. The idea of writing 
mortgage notes for ten years instead of 
five or three is growing. The farmer is 
thus enabled to plan ahead and reduce his 
mortgage without having to make a new 
loan. He can pay off part at each interest 
date and has a longer time in which to 
arrange his affairs. The average borrower 
is not going to pay off his loan so long as 
he can make more than the interest out of 
the use of the money, and this is generally 
possible these times, probably in part ac- 
counting for the maintenance of the total 
debt. But the future is going to be a time 
of getting back to normal conditions, and 
there will be closer figuring, and the stability 
of the farm-loan is going to be a most 
satisfactory resource for the investor.” 


“A MILLION DOLLARS NOBODY 
WANTS” 


Neglected by people who do not care 
to take the trouble to come and collect 
it, lies a million dollars in the vault of the 
Treasury Department. This sum, The 
Magazine of Wall Street tells us, ‘‘rep- 
resents the principal and the accumu- 
lated interest on many varieties of gov- 


| ernment securities—some issued before the 


| Civil War, 


but most of them since. The 


| date of maturity is past and gone long ago 





” 


and interest has ceased to acerue.”” Some of 
the securities have probably been destroyed 
by flood or fire, but Treasury officials 
are reported to believe “‘that if everybody 
in America would go through old papers 
handed down by grandfathers and great- 
uncles most of the securities would show 
up.” For— 

When securities are burned or torn up 
by the baby, their owners usually get very 
busy. ‘And if they ean conclusively prove 
that their securities were destroyed, the 
Treasury Department pays up. In cases, 
however, where there is reasonable doubt 
about the destruction of bonds or other 
securities, Congressional action is required 


before the owner can be reimbursed. This 
was true when the Titanic went down. 
That ill-fated ship carried government 


bonds, but positive proof of their destruc- 
tion could not be given. And so Congress 
provided relief for the owners. 


Once in a while somebody stumbles 
across gild-edge bonds among old papers 
and rushes to the Treasury to cash in, but, 
according to the writer in the Wall Street 
paper, during several years these occasional 
redemptions have not materially decreased 
the fund. “Here is a list of the securities 
on which interest has ceased, as it stood 
in 1919: 

Funded loan of 1891, continued at 2 
per cent. and called for redemption 
in 1900, when interest ceased... ... 

Funded loan of 1891, matured Sep- 
fe, Rr er eee 

i. ‘we 1904, matured February 2, 


$4,000.00 
19,950.00 
13,050.00 


419,700.00 


Pr ae ee ee eee 10,950.00 
old debe, matured at various dates 
prior to January 1, 1861, and other 
items of debt matured at various 
dates since January, 1861......... 900,330.26 


Besides these, The Magazine of Wall 
Street notes, after presenting the above 
list, ‘‘there are certificates of indebtedness 
at various interest-rates now matured and 





the loan of 1908-18 aggregating approxi- 
mately $6,250,000. Those listed, howéver, 
comprise most of the million dollars about 


which somebody is very careless.” Pre- 
sumably, we read on, 
A half-century from now, when. our 


grandchildren will be berating us for 
not having left them some likely govern- 
ment securities, this Treasury fund will 
have been swelled to much greater pro- 
portions than this, and among our stock 
certificates of very uncertain value, re- 
ceipts from the life-insurance company, 
and what not, a couple of bonds, a book 
of War Savings Stamps or Treasury 
Certificates will lie overlooked for years. 


CAN THE AMERICAN FARMER 
FINANCE DIS EUROPEAN 
CUSTOMERS? 


Europe needs food, but has no money 
to pay for it. Our farmers have the food 
to sell and also, owing to prosperity in 
recent years, have money in the bank 
and are in a position to invest surplus 
funds. So The Wall Street Journal asks 
why the American farmer could not be 
“voluntarily mobilized to furnish the credit 
to Europe to buy his products.” We are 
reminded that the Canadian farmer has 
done this very thing through the Grain- 
Growers Export Company, with the help 
of liberal banking encouragement. This 
company, it is noted, has dealt not onlv 
in Canadian grain, but also in American 
wheat. In a broad way, our own farmers 
through their deposits in bank and their 
investments in government loans may be 
said to “‘have been indirectly advancing 
substantial credits to export their surplus,” 
and The Wall Street Journal queries: 
‘‘Why shouldn’t they, and know they are 
doing so?”’ There is no reason why they 
shouldn’t, in the view of the New York 
editor, who proceeds: 


This is not the winter of the farmer’s 
discontent. He is rich beyond his father’s 
dreams of avarice. The latter was an 
agrarian, because he was poor. He be- 
lieved if he could control Congress and 
currency issues he might some day be able 
to pay off the mortgage with dollar wheat. 
The son is almost tired of making money 
to buy more land to make more money. 
He has a mind to play polities, and live in 
a hotel flat. 

Farm rentals in Iowa are 100 per cent. 
higher than:they were; keeping abreast of the 
rise in value of the land itself this is not con- 
fined to Iowa. It is officially estimated that 
the whole cultivated area of the country 
has within the past two years enhanced 
from 15 per cent. to 30 per cent. in value. 
September 30, 1919, over 100,000 farmers 
were borrowers from the Federal Farm 
Loan Banks to an aggregate of $261,175,346. 
That institution may have ‘stimulated’ 
production. Certainly, it has quickened 
speculation in farm-lands. With rising 
prices speculation has been profitable. 

Land banks and Reserve banks have 
almost obliterated the mental distinction 
between live and dead, slow and quick 
assets. The farmer’s credits circulate 
from ocean to ocean; why not from shore 
to shore? Individually he knows something 
about statistics, if regrettably less than 
his father did about the _Seriptures. He 
lives not farther than six miles from a 
railroad; and there are not many even in 
the Northwest who have to go to a Reserve 
city to see a stock-ticker. 

Aggregate farm products both in quan- 
tity and price have made a record. Their 
purchasing power has been variously 


estimated at from $15,000,000,000 upward 
to nearly twice thatsum. The 1920 market 
will determine the final value. 

Why should not the farmer become a 
more intimate investor in his own export 
sales than he has been through the pur- 
chase of Liberty bonds? 
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like a Sore Thumb 


N inelegant comparison, maybe, but when 
a man is getting out a catalog or booklet 
which is to show a picture of the goods he 

makes, he is best pleased with his illustra- 

tions when they stick out conspicuously. 


Effective printing which makes the reader 
see a thing as it is and be conscious of the 
personality of the goods, rather than of the 
picture itself, is largely a matter of the right 
printing paper plus printing brains. 


Better paper means better printing. Better 
printing means better seeing, and in the case 
of commercial printing, better seeing means 
better selling. The object of the close and 
accurate standardization of the Warren 
Standard Printing Papers is to enable the 
printer and the merchant who buys printing 
to produce printing results that will be 
satisfactory to the eye of the beholder. 


_Good printing is always valuable. Poor 
printing is always inexcusable, because it is 
ugly and because it is wasteful. That which 
fails to please seldom convinces. 


S. D.WARREN COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 





The Warren Standard 
Printing Papers are 


Warren’s Cameo 
Dull coated for artistic half-tone 
printing 


Warren’s Lustro 
The highest refinement of surface 
in glossy-coated paper 


Warren’s Warrentown Coated 


Glossy surface for fine half-tone 
process color work 


Warren’s Cumberland Coated 
00 
\ recognized standard glossy-coated 
paper 
Warren’s Silkote 
Semi-dull surface noted for practical 
printing qualities 
Warren’s Printone 
Semi-coated Better than super, 
cheaper than coated 
Warren’s Library Text 
English finish for medium screen 
half-tones 
Warren’s Olde Style 
A watermarked antique finish for type 


and line illustration 


Warren’s Cumberland 
Super Book 


Super-calendered paper of standard 
uniform quality 
Warren’s Cumberland 
Machine Book 
4 dependable machine finish 


Warren’s Artogravure 
Developed especially for offse 
printing 
Warren’s India 
For thin editions 


Most catalog printers possess books 
that we have prepared containing con 
tructive material for users of com 
mercial printing who are serio 
tudent of better printing 
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Indoors or out 





RIGoRous exercise, in- 

doors or out, is doubly 
beneficial when the slightest 
tendency to cough is pre- 
vented by Dean’s Metho- 
lated Cough Drops. Get 
them anywhere, 


Dean Medicine Company 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 








MENTHOLATED 


CoucH Drops 
BORN 


erators 








Refrig 


Conserve * food perfectly 


ST. PAUL 








OUPETS avo WIG 


loney back if not satisfactory 
CUSTOM MADE TO FIT. FREE CATALOG. 


FRANCES ROBERTS CO. — 


00 Fifth Ave., Dept. 696, New York, 


FOR OF BRAINS 


IGARS 


“MADE AT KEY WEST— 
Waxed Typewriter Ribbons 


Are superior and distinctive: wear longer, will not fill Pe type vo ay 
out. You save by buying direct. Price, 3 for $1.50; 12 for $5, id. 
s iF ‘fall len i length 

















Guaranteed to please s, money back. Send 54c stamp 
sample ribbon and —‘*Better ‘Typewriter Results.’’ State name 
and model number of a typewriter. ess 


THE RIBBON WORKS, - * Galveston, Texas 


= LORIDA- 


Fruitland Park in Florida’s lake jeweled high- 
lands will appeal to the homeseeker who, whether 
wishing land or an orange grove, desires the 
best. Write for book of actual photographs and 
learn how you can own your own grove on easy 
payments. BOARD OF TRADE, 103 Trade 
Avenue, Fruitland Park, Florida. 


RRO 
vans 


Beverage 

















FORMERLY KNOWN AS CHECONA EVANS ALE 
A 20th-century non-intoxicating beverage that can be 
taken at its face value because it is made at the 
Evans Brewery, on the banks of the Hudson, with the 
same scrupulous care and supervision as exercised 
with the Evans products for 134 years by four genera- 
tions of the Evans family. 
Ideal Cold Weather Beverage—Ask Dealer 
C. H. Evans & Sons, Estab. 1786 Hudson, N. Y. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 











PEACE NEGOTIATIONS 


December 23.—The Supreme Council 
answer the German note of December 
15, and suggest, it is understood that 
if it is discovered that errors had been 
made in the estimate of floating-dock 
material in the possession of Germany, 
upon which demands had been based 
for reparation for the sinking of the 
Seapa Flow fleet, such demands will be 
proportionately reduced. 


December 24.—Japan’s representative in 
the Supreme Council objects to the 
form of mandates under which that 
country is to have charge of the former 
German colonies in the “Pacific, holding 
that the new arrangement is less ad- 
vantageous to Japan than the one she 
enjoyed under German occupation. 
Time has been asked to refer the matter 
to the Tokyo Government. 


December 28.—Senator Lenroot, spokes- 
man of the ‘‘mild”’ reservationists, 
after a conference with Senator Lodge 
declares the Peace Treaty will be rati- 
fied when the Democrats agree to 
accept reservations strong enough to 


protect American interests. 
RUSSIA 
December 23.—Owing to raids by the 


Bolsheviki on Japanese positions along 
the Siberian Railway, it is reported in 
Washington that the Japanese situa- 
tion has become so precarious as to 
require immediate reenforcements or 
withdrawal. 

Warsaw dispatches received in Geneva 
state that preparations for a great 
Bolshevik offensive against Poland 
next spring are being made by Minister 
Trotzky. It is said the Bolsheviki are 
recruiting Chinese troops at the rate of 
eight thousand a day. 

Mr. Tehitcherin, Russian Bolshevik Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs, addresses an 
offer to the Polish Government to 
begin immediate negotiations for peace, 
says a wireless dispatch received in 
London. 

The troops of General Petlura, anti- 
Bolshevik commander in the Ukraine, 
are reported to have been surround- 
ed by Soviet forces in the province of 
Kief. 

Advices from Riga state that the Lettish 
Government decides to open negotiations 
with the Russian Soviet Government for 
an armistice. 


December 25.—It is officially announced 
that the Esthonian and Bolshevik dele- 
gates in conference at Dorpat have 
reached an agreement on the question of 
frontiers and military guaranties. 

As the result of conferences at Riga, a 
report from that city says it has been 
decided to hold a meeting at Helsing- 
fors the first week in January, at 
which all the Baltic border states will 
be represented, to expedite the for- 
mation of a league of states bordering 
on Russia. 


December 26.—An announcement is given 
out by the Japanese official publicity 
bureau at Vladivostok, to the effect 
that a common ground on which to 
base joint action in Siberia has been 
reached by the United States and 
Japan. 


December 27.—According to a message 
from Vladivostok, Admiral Kolchak, 
commander of the Siberian forces op- 
posing the Bolsheviki, has retired from 
active command because of ill health, 
and has appointed General Semenoff 
to succeed him. 





FOREIGN 


December 23.—It is reported from London 
that law officers of the Crown at a 
recent conference with French and 
Belgian law officers have made out a 
ease against the former German Em- 
peror and framed an indictment. 

The French Chamber of Deputies votes 
confidence in the Government, 458 to 
75. The vote also carried approval of 
Premier Clemenceau’s program, and 
was taken after the Chamber had 
listened to his declarations on the de- 
termination of the Allies to crush 
Bolshevism. 

What appears to be a crisis in the Dutch 
Government has been brought about by 
postwar defense problems. _ Closely 
following the resignation of Jonkheer 
Bylevild, Minister of Marine, Alting 
Van Guesan, Minister of War, also 
announces his resignation when the 
Dutch States General amends his war- 
budget. 

The House of Commons is prorogued 
until February 10, the session being 
formally closed by the King’s speech of 
prorogation. 

King George of England issues a procla- 
mation announcing the new measure 
giving India a larger degree of self- 
Government. 


December 24.—Owing to doubts regarding 
the first plebiscite at Fiume, another 
has been taken, which resulted in 75 per 
eent. of the votes being cast in favor 
of the Italian Government’s proposals 
relative to the future occupation of the 
city, under which Fiume is to decide 
its own fate. 

Advices from Mexico City reaching El 

aso say Mexico will file charges of 
sedition against William O. Jenkins, 
Consular Agent for the United States 
at Puebla, on the ground of his alleged 
delivery of arms and ammunition to the 
bandits who hagl captured him. 


December 26.—The largest American oil- 
well in the Tampico region in Mexico 
has been closed by order « of the Mexican 
Government, according to advices reach- 
ing the State Department. 


December 27.—Removal and _ shipment 
home of bodies of American soldiers 
buried in those parts of France not in- 
eluded in the battle-fields and advance 
areas have been approved by the 
French Minister of the Interior, accord- 
ing to advices received by the War 
Department at Washington. 


December 29.—Sir William Osler, world- 
famous physician, dies at his home in 
Oxford, England, at the age of seventy. 

At inquests held on the bodies of the 
two victims in the shooting affray re- 
sulting from a supposed attack by 
armed men on the residence of Viscount 
French, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, in 
Phoenix Park, Dublin, it is decided that 
the leader of the guard was accidentally 
killed by his own patrol, while the other 
man in walking through the park was 
fired upon by the guard when he 
refused to reply to a challenge. The 
evidence brought out at the inquests 
tended to show that there had been an 


organized plan to attack the Vice- 
regal Lodge. 
DOMESTIC 
December 23.—Alexander Howat, presi- 


dent of the Kansas district of the 
United Mine-Workers of America, is 
released from jail at Indianapolis upon 
his promise to go back to Kansas and 
use his influence to eall off the coal 
strike. 

Maurice Maeterlinck arrives in 
York for an American visit. 

December 24.—John D. Rockefeller do- 
nates $50,000,000 to the Rockefeller 
Foundation, and $50,000,000 to the 
General Education Board, the latter 


New 
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OAKLAND OWNERS REPORT RETURNS OF FROM 
18 To 25 MILES PER GALLON OF GASOLINE 
4ND FROM 8.000 To 12,000 MILES ON TIRE 








THIS NEW OAKLAND SENSIBLE SIX COUPE I3 POWERDD FY THE FAMOUS 44-HORSEPOWER, OVERHEAD-VALVE OAKLAND ENGINE 


OAKLAN D 


SENSIBLE SIX 





OMPLETE as are its appointments, remark- 
able as is its mechanical excellence, the really 
noteworthy characteristic of this new Oakland 
Sensible Six Coupe is its pronounced and unrivaled 
value. Here is a powerful four passenger car built 
carefully to the most approved principles of modern 
automotive practice. Here is a car incorporating, 
with a chassis of proved reliability and competence, 
the true comfort of a well-designed body in which 
every essential convenience has been included. Here 
is a car which, while affording maximum utility, 
enjoyment and shelter, delivers its service at the 
very minimum of cost. Only great economies in 
manufacture, due to the concentration of our whole 
energies upon the production of a single chassis 
type, make possible the very moderate price at 
which the Oakland Sensible Six Coupe is sold. 





Mopet 34-C: TouriInc Car, $1165; Roapster, $1165; Four Door SEDAN, $1825 
Coupe, $1825; F.O. B. Pontiac, Mice. ApprrionaL For Wire WasEEL EQUIPMENT, $85 





OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
Pontiac, Michigan 
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RAND 
A >. 
MP INDEX TABS NI 


Index your Records 
the way 


YOU wantthem * 








Rand MAKUROWN Index 
Tabs are sturdy strips of 
transparent Fiberloid, made 
in attractive colors, moulded 
to protect and hold the labels 
firmly. They outlast the 
book —never get “dog- 
eared.”’ 

And not only do they make 
the finding of data instanta- 
neous but using these Tabs 
you can index the way YOU 
want. Just ty pe or write the 
label, insert it in the Tab, cut 
the Tab the length desired 
and attach to the sheet or 

card edge. 

Big business firms by the hun 
dreds — from the Government 
down — use large quantities of 
MAKUROWN. They find it the 
money-saving way of indexing 
records. 

Sold by stationers everywhere 
in 6-inch lengths (unless other- 
w ise ordered) and in 3-16-1n. , #1, 
j-in., }-in. widths, ina variety 
of six colors, permitting 





Principal Cities 
THE RAND COMPANY 


Originators of the 
Visible Index 


North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
aR 


You will enjoy lighting up your 
files with our generous sample, 
comprising six colors and four sizes, sent 
for 12¢ (to cover postage and packing). 

Address Dept. A-4, ~ pa Company, 
North Tonawanda, N 




























a wide indexing classi- cur 
fication. Blank labels ANY SIZE 
are turnished withTabs, YOU WANT 


Branches and Sales ‘SEND 
Agencies in Twenty £¢)3)- > an 

















MOORE’S ‘SSSF SYSTEM 
In use in more than 200,000 offices 


Our FREE Book 


MOORE’S MODERN METHODS 


is a practical book of 160 pages of information of 
great value to every one interested in office, factory, 


store, bank or o tdoor record keeping. 


Illustrates and describes 40 different forms for 
Leaf Records of all kinds. 


This Book Free whet resuest is on your business let- 


terhead. Write now for your copy. 


John C. Moore Corporation 


1088 Stone Street, Rochester, N. ¥ 
Manufacturers of Loose Leaf and 
ani 


Record Keeping 
vices. 


short cuts in 
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amount to be devoted to the payment 
of more adequate salaries to members 
of the teaching profession. 

Governor-e pe Edward I. Edwards, of 
New Jersey, elected on a ‘‘wet” plat- 
form, w il” have introduced into the 
State legislature a bill legalizing the 
sale of light wines and beers as soon as 
he takes over his official duties. 

President Wilson issues a formal procla- 
mation that the railroads of the country, 
together with the express systems, will 
be returned to private ownership and 
operation March 1, 1920. 

President. Wilson signs the Sweet Bill, 
increasing the compensation of disabled 
former service men and enlarging the 
classes of beneficiaries under the War- 
Risk Insurance Act. 

Virtually the complete prohibition of- “the 
shipment of arms and munitions into 
Mexico from the United States becomes 
effective. Hereafter only the Secretary 
of State ean authorize such exportation. 





December 26.—Samuel Gompers, president 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
ealls a meeting in Washington of the 
ehiefs of the four railroad brother- 
hoods to discuss the situation growing 
out of the proposed return of the rail- 
roads to private ownership March 1. 

The Kansas: miners’ executive board 
adopt a motion terminating the strikes 
in their section called by the board. 
This will send 1,600 miners back to 
work. 


December 28.—President. Wilson’s indus- 
trial conference, which met in Wash- 
ington early in December to study labor 
unrest, makes a preliminary report in 
which it is proposed to establish a 
national industrial tribunal, consisting 
of nine members appointed by the 
President, representing equally em- 
ployers, employees, and the public, 
and acting as a board of appeal from 
regional boards of inquiry and adjust- 
ment, to settle labor disputes before 
production is stopt. 

It is proposed to introduce a joint resolu- 
tion in the legislature of Maryland, 
which meets in January, for a recall of 
that State’s vote in 1918, ratifying the 
prohibition amendment of the Federal 
Constitution. 


Members of twelve Western cattle 
growers’ associations appeal to Presi- 
dent Wilson to upset the arrangements 
made by Attorney-General Palmer 
to compromise the Government's anti- 
trust proceedings against the meat- 
packers on the ‘ground that the ecom- 
promise gives them no redress for their 
chief grievance, which, they allege, 
is the control of stock-yard markets by 
the packers to the disadvantage of the 
producers. 


December 29.—Representatives of the four 
railroad brotherhoods and the American 
Federation of Labor, after a conference 
at Washington to diseuss the railroad 
situation, come out squarely in favor 
of government control of the railroads 
for at least two years longer. They also 
voice their opposition to legislation 
making strikes of workers unlawful. 

The commission of three members ap- 
pointed by President Wilson to in- 
vestigate the bituminous-coal industry 
hold their first meeting in Washington 
and make preliminary arrangements for 
conducting such investigation. 


— Gompers, president of the Amer- 
“an Federation of Labor, criticizes the 
daiauiiens made by the President’s 
industrial conference for the settle- 
ment of labor unrest on the ground that 
the report of the Conference fails to 
recognize definitely the organizations 
of workers—trade-unions—as the basis 
for representation; and Frank Morri- 
son, secretary of the Federation, notes 
the absence of reference by the con- 
ference to collective bargaining. 











Hinds Cream 
quickly heals 
chapped, rough, 
sore, smarting 
skin caused by 
exposure. 

After shaving 
note how quickly 
it brings grat- 
ifying, sooth- 
ing relief, 


Use it fre- 
quently and 
avoid the 
many skin dis- 

comforts due to winter’s wind, 
a close shave and harmful soap. 


A new cap makes the bottle 
non-leakable—fine when trav- 
eling or to keep in your desk. 
SAMPLES: - Be sure to enclose amount re- 
quins int do not send foreign stamps or money. 
Hinds Honey and Almond Cream 2c. Both 
Cold and Disappearing Cream 4c. Talcum Ze. 
Trial Cake Soap 8c. ‘Sample Face Powder, 2c. 
trial size 15c. 


ATTRACTIVE WEEK-END BOX, 50c. 
postpaid. Contains 6 articles for trial, 
daintily packaged in pink. 


Hinds Cream Toilet Necessities are selling 
throughout the world. Mailed postpaid 
in U. S. A., from laboratory if not easily 
obtainable. 


A. S. HINDS 


241 West Street Portland, Maine 














VICK’S Feu hrs? 


For 71 years the kading aut! 
on Vegetable, Flower and Farm 
Now Seeds, Plants and Bulbs. Bette For 
Ready than ever. Send for free copy today. 1920 
JAMES VICK’S SONS Rochester, N. Y. 
The Flower City 












Sav Your Feet 


From That Legge Aching, Broken- Down Feeling 
Jung's Arch Br reets your f¢ As- 
sists naturet ercom "fall narchand font sive vay el 
over hose. Takes up bo room it - Fits the foot perfectly. 








Holds tiny bones of foot in nataral. comfortable position. 
id supports muscles. No ungainly humps. Ne 
No metal plates. To insure comfort and 





ease in walking r standing, use 





JVYNG'S 
ARcRG@> BRACE 


ecommended by | B ysicians. 





cium, Sho Chiropodies, P uggist 
THE GEORGE H. JUNG CO. 
Dept. A.B. Cincinnati, Ohio 

















story houses—32 designs in each book—frame, Sonee: Del ok. 
BIG $2 OFFER < fom haies of 3 plan books free with 
azine for 8 months—all fc or 3. 

< 


(Pei reona} check $2.10.) All ike potty 7 


KEITH CORPORATION, 322 Abbay .. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Keith’s Pia NSnationatty 


~—and KEITH'S MAGA- 


a leading authority on 


home: aaer bung alows, 
4 of co! t 











0 plans) and * pith’s’ 


(Largest Plan Book Publishers in the U. S., established 20 years) 


ZINE, full of helpful 


ideas and for 20 years 


home building, — will 


or 
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THE SPICE OF LIFE 











A Dentist’s Epitaph. 
View this grave with gravity. 
He’s filling his last cavity. 
—Princeton Tiger. 





Ingenuity.—Gurst—* Waiter, this steak 
is like leather and the knife is dull.” 

Waiter—‘ You might strop the knife 
on the steak.—argoyle. 

It Makes a Difference.—The man who 
tries to reform Others is an Inspired Mis- 
sionary. The man who, tries to reform 
You is a Hypocritical Humbug.—Cincin- 
nati Enquirer. 

Another Miss-Alliance .— ANNrz —“* So 
Jack is engaged, is he? And is Mabel the 
bride-to-be? ”’ 

Fanny—* No, she is the tried-to-be!” 
—London Tit-Bits. 

Foot-work.—Mi.uir—‘* How did Mr. 
Bonds get his eldest daughter off hi 
hands? ” 

CLARENCE—“ By putting the man shx 
married on his feet.”"—New York Globe. 


There Was a Reason.—“ I know a man 
that has been married thirty years and he 
spends all his evenings at home.” 

** That’s what I eall love.” 

** Oh, no, it’s paralysis.”’—Cornell Widow. 


Worked Both Ways.—Hosr—* Yes, | 
get rid of a lot of these cigars during the 
year—giving ‘em to my friends, y'know.” 

ConnoisstuR—* H’m. Get rid of a 
lot of friends, too, don’t you? ’’—Lendon 
Opinion. 

The Easier Replaced.—Mrks. A—*‘ I am 
going to get a divorcee.” 

Mrs. B—* Can’t you get along with 
your husband? ” 

Mrs. A-——* Yes, but the cook ean’t.” 

-Boston Transcript. 





Applied Hydraulics.—Mix1r—“ A friend 
of mine fell asleep in the bathtub with the 
water running.” 

Trixizk—* Did the tub overflow? ” 

Mrxre—** Nope, luckily he sleeps with 
his mouth open.’’—Chaparral. 


Passing the Buck.—Overworkep Hvs- 
BAND—** You’ve been keeping me waiting 
around here like an old fool for an hour.” 

Wire—‘ Well, my dear, 1 may have 
kept you waiting, but I had nothing to do 
with how you waited.”—The Harvard 
Lampoon. 


Comparative Luxury.—‘‘ My dear, as 
you have been fairly prosperous this year, 
[ think you might give me a few dozen 
eggs as a Christmas present.” 

* Can't afford it, darling. You will have 
to content yourself this year with just a 
diamond necklace.”’—Baltimore American. 


The Widow’s Spite.—Txue Parson 
‘** Mrs. Smithers seems very cross with me 
—didn’t you notice she almost cut me? ” 

THE Frrenp—*‘ I’m not surprized ! ” 

THE Parson—* But why?” 

THE FRteND—* Don’t you remember 
when you were preaching her husband's 
funeral sermon you said he had gone to a 
better home? "—London Passing Show. 
































" F . a ars Ne ett 
The Sun shines 
350 days each year 


Sunshine means life, health and enjoyment. 








































Ocean, bay, beaches and mountains gleam in its warm rays 
every day but nine each year at San Diego, California. 
Here is the ideal setting and the ideal climate for your 
permanent home. 

Roses in January as in June, breezes mild but invigorat- 
ing, miles of shady lawns and attractive homes garlanded 
with flowers and vines, the third largest city park in 
America and the daily afternoon recitals there on the 
great open air pipe organ are among the infinite attrac- 
tions that coax people out of doors and keep the 
children well and happy. 


Every day is an adventure in happiness at 
y 


<>) Saino 


Government is 


spending more than 

twenty million dol- aA l OrMiada 
lars in San Diego in 
Permanent stations 





for its air, land and TT 5 ice is © 
peck: oleae apodapes Through Pullman service is oper 
official tests proved ated between San Diego and 
the advantages, in “he H 

cbietece wae oan Chicago over the new San Diego 
ciency, of its equable and Arizona Railway, in connection 
eee, ont contion- with the Rock Island and Southern 


ous sunshine 








Pacific Golden State Limited. A 
delightful mild climate trip through 
Imperial Valley and magnificent 
scenery. 


— 4 -™ 
\ oe SAN DIEGO-CALIFORNIA CLUB, 
This > 
> % 
; \ 





113 Spreckels Bldg., San Diego, California 
booklet 


tells 
why. 


Gentlemen:—1 should like to know more about San Diego, 


California. Please send me your free booklet 





Sign the 

coupon 

and get it NAME STREF1 
by return 

mail CITY STATE 
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Figure what 5 cents 
per cigar will save 
you per year 


So many cigars per day times 5 cents 
saved on each equals how much? So much 
saved per day times 365 amounts to how 
much per year? 


If you smoke a two-for- 
a-quarter cigar, we can 
save you that much per 
year by cutting out two 
profits and selling direct 
to you. And if you don’t 
like our cigars, we’re out 
the 10 cigars we let you 
smoke before paying. 


Exactly what our El 
Nelsor is: It’s hand-rolled 
and 434 inches long. It’s 
made of long Havana and 
Porto Rico filler, perfectly 
blended. Wrapper, gen- 
uine Sumatra leaf. 


It’s a good cigar, but— 
we watt for you to say 
that it’s a good cigar. 


This is how we wait: 
Order a box of 50, price 
$3.75. They will come 
to you postpaid. Smoke 
ten. Within 10 days 
either send us the money 
for the box or return the 
remaining 40. 


We've been 17 years in 
this business and ‘secured 
20,000 customers in just 
this w ay. 


Order them now and in 
ordering please use your 
letter-head or give refer- 
ences. Which kind do 
you like—mild, medium, 
or strong cigars? 


We make cigars in 
many other shapes and 
at a wide range of prices. 





Shivers’ 
El Nelsor 
EXACT 
SIZE 
AND 
SHAPE 








Send for our catalog. 


HERBERT D. SHIVERS, Inc. 
2056 Market St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











Moisten Your Air 


You ean prevent ccids, relieve ea- 
tarrh, preserve cons woodwork 
and plants and cut coal bills with a 


BUDDINGTON 
HUMIDIFIER 


to your and regis- 
ae Restores warts of water 
to the air ally. wyold. by Hard- 
ware and ent Stores. 
If your dealer can’t supply you, 
send for free trial offer. 
GEO. W. DIENER MFG. Fa. CO. 

4 401 Monticello Ave., Chicage, ill. 
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Some Limb of a Comp: Did This.—Par- 
ish Macazine—“ In our last number for 
‘Fleur de legs’ read ‘ Fleur de lys.’ ”’— 
Boston Transcript. 


A Martyr.—Wire—“Do you expect to 
get to heaven by hanging on to my skirts?” 

Hus—* No; but I might by showing 
St. Peter the bills for them.’’—Boston 
Transcript. 


Honest Butcher.—A butcher one day 
put up a sign reading: ‘“‘ Purveyor to His 
Majesty.”” Wishing to improve upon this, 
he added, “‘ God Save the King.” —Tyri- 
hans (Christiania). 


A Final Argument.—Sue (to dentist 
lover)—** Mother will not believe that I 
come here about my teeth so often.” 

Hr—* I will send her a bill to-morrow.” 
—Boston Transcript. 


Home.—CuHaAritTy 
any particular 


Charity Begins at 
Co.Liector—* Have you 
use for your old clothes? ” 

CitizEn—* Sure. I’m wearing them.” 
—Baltimore American. 

Had No Limousine.—*‘ 
money did Croesus have?” 

* Oh, I don’t know. About enough to 
live in what is at present. middle-class style, 
I guess.” —Boston Transcript. 


Pa, how much 


Where Knowledge Ended. — Biaes — 
“What do you usually eat in this 
restaurant? ”’ 

Hiaaes—" Don’t ask me; 
I simply order from the menu.” 
Tit-Bits. 


ask the cook. 
—London 


If He Prest Them Properly.—** Oh, 
well!” said the Old Fogy. ‘“* Clothes do 
not make the man!” 

‘Don’t you believe it, 
Grouch. ‘“ Suits have made 
yer.” —Cincinnati ‘Soaviee. 


” 


responded the 
nany a law- 


Applied Aaatiad. —* The human anat- 
omy is a wonderful bit of mechanism,” 
observed the Sage. 

“ Yes,” agreed the Fool. 
on the back and you'll make 
swell.””—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


‘Pat a man 
his head 


As a Warning to the Living.—A man died 
owing a Missouri editor six years’ unpaid 
subscription to the paper. The editor did 
not send any flowers. He attended the 
funeral and placed a palm-leaf fan and a 
block of ice on the easket.—Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 

Why He Was Content to Go.—An un- 
canny prediction is reported by an Iowa 
paper. ‘“‘ Shortly before the end came,” 
runs the obituary, “ he folded his hands 
and said that everything was going higher, 
and quietly and peacefully he fell asleep.” 
Chicago Tribune. 


Clever Miss.—‘‘ Mr. Grabeoin spent 
thousands of dollars on his daughter’s 
education. She attended some of the most 
expensive schools in America and Eurepe. 
She was taught to sing, to paint, to play 
various instruments, and to speak three or 
four languages? ’” 

* Fine.” 

“But let me tell you how shamelessly 
she repaid her father’s tender care. She 
eame back home and married his chauffeur” 

“Splendid! A girl possessing her wealth 
and with her accomplishments might have 
married a broken-down duke.”—San Fran- 
cisco Argonaut. 





A HEALING CREAM 


“The Little Nurse 
for: LitHe:/I/s”" 


(50 
2g {After 


Raises shave “burns,” apply Mentholatum, 
and cooling comfort comes at once. Bar- 
ers prefer it and 
use it regularly. 
he true “‘little 
nurse™ for many 
2 little ills.” 











Cuticura = 


— — and Ointment for-—— 


Skin Troubles 


= devguiete ; Soa 23, Ointment 25 & 50, Talcum 25. 
Sample each free of ‘‘Cuticura, Dept. 6B, Boston.” 








—once in a while or frequently 
—on short trips or long tours 
—for business or pleasure 

you cannot afford not to insure 


Baggage and personal effects 


Just figure out the value of your belongings, 


Think of its chances of loss from 
fire, theft, pilferage, etc., while it is in transit, 
in hotels, club houses, and everywhere outside 
of your home! A NORTH AMERICA policy 
gives liberal protection and 
costs but a few dollars a year 
You insure your effects while in your home 
where they are under your watchful care—why 
not when you travel and they are subject to 
hazards beyond your control? 
Write today for specimen policy or 
consult any North America agent. 
Special policy issued covering Salesmen’s 
samples. 


clothing, etc. 








Insurance Compan 


NORTH AMERICA 


PHILADELPHIA 


Agents Everywhere Assets over $30,000,000 











